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N works, now under conſideration, there 


3 is a fifth epiſtle addreſſed to Mr. Ad- 


diſon, occaſioned by his Dialogues on 
N 8 Medals; and as the fourth e Fate 


treated of one particular branch o 


fuſion, that is, the vanity of expence in 5 28 of for- 


ranch of. 


tune and condition, ſo this ridicules one 
that yanity, which is diſplayed i in the collection of old 


coins, and May therefore n roperly be conſidered 


: 0 50 A corollary to the fourth. e e "The Fe we 6 


he wrong directed 
is 22 ridiculed in thy lowing. lines. N 
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«© With ſharpen'd ſight pale Antiquaries pore, 

_ « Ty inſcription value, but the ruſt adore. 
„This the blue varniſh, that the green endears, 
The ſacred ruſt of twice ten hundred years! 

To gain Peſcennius one employs his ſchemes, 
One graſps a Cecrops in ecſtatic dreams. 
Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his Meld was ſcour'd : 
« And Curio, reſtleſs by the Fair One's fide, 
„ Sighs for an Otho, and neglects his bride.” 


The pleaſant raillery of theſe lines is admirable, and 
is more likely to correct ſuch an abſurd and prepoſte- 
rous taſte, than a grave and formal reproof. 

This was the laſt of our author's moral eſſays; and 
in one of his letters to Dean Swift, he accounts for 
his declining them. a : on 
I am,” ſays he, © almoſt at the end of my mo- 
« rals, as I have been long ago of my wit; my ſyſ- 
tem is a ſhort one, and my circle narrow. Imagi- 
nation has no limits; that is a ſphere in which you 


may move on to eternity: but where one is confi- 


« ned to truth, or to ſpeak more like a human crea- 
<« ture, to the appearances of truth, we ſoon find the 
«« ſhortneſs of our tether.” FC 

Among the leſſer pieces in this volume, we muſt 


not omit taking notice of the little ode, intitled, 'The 
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dying Chriſtian to his Soul, in imitation of the Empe- 
ror Adrian's; which is very poetical and ſublime, 
and much ſuperior to the original, wherein there is 
ſomething little and puerile. S 
The publication of the Ethic Epiſtles having raiſed 
a vaſt clamour againſt the author, he took occaſion 


to anſwer the ſlanderers in ſome ſatires in imitation of 


Horace. He thought, as he tells us, that an anſwer 
from Horace was both more full and of more dignity 
than any he could have made in his own poor ; and 
the example of much greater freedom in ſo eminent a 

divine as Dr. Donne, ſeemed a proof with what indig- 

F | . "nation 
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nation and contempt a Chriſtian may treat vice or fol- 
ly, in ever ſo low, or ever ſo high, a ſtation. 

Theſe ſatires are by no means equal in point of ver- 
ſification to his other compoſitions ® ; but they abound 
in ſtrokes of wit and ſpirit. They are not, as his 


learned Commentator obſerves, a paraphraſe of Ho- 
race, or a faithful copy of his genius and manner of 


writing. In many places, nevertheleſs, the imitation 


is ſuperior to the original. For inſtance, in the fol- 


lowing paſſage from the imitation of the firſt Satire of 


the ſecond Book of Horace, addrefſed to Mr. For- 


teſcue F. 
Nec guiſquam noceat, cupida mi bi pacis ! at ille, | 
Qui me commourit, ( melius non tangere, clamo) 


« Flebit, et infignis tota cantabitur urbe.” 


Thus improved —— _ 


<« Peace is my dear delight 
But touch me, and no Miniſter ſo fore. 


lt muſt be conſidered, however, that as the originals were 
fermont propriora, the Poet would have tranſgreſſed every rule 
of imitation, had he given them all the force and harmony of 
his verſification. Nevertheleſs he could not forbear to do it on 
many occaſions. 2 


+ This eminent lawyer, who afterwards became a judge, 
_  apnears ta have been among our author's moſt familiar and eſ- 


teemed friends. He was, though a lawyer, a man of ſome wit 


and fancy, The whimſical caſe of the pied Horſes, penned in 
ridicule. of the old muſty Reports, was the joint compoſition of 
this gentleman and Mr. Por E. Our author frequently menti- 
ons him in his familiar correſpondence, in terms of the moſt 
_ cordial eſteem. In a letter to Mr. Allen, he ſays, — © You 
s muſt aſſure judge Forteſcue of my friendſhip, and admit him 
'« to yours; fo juſtice and righteouſneſs will meet.“ = 
On other occaſions, ſpeaking of him to the ſame friend, he 


expreſſes” himſelf fomewhat Jocularly : = “ have juſt Teen 


Mr. juſtice Forteſcue, who is very mindful of your kind : 
'« diſtinction, and reckons the notice of a man of worth, rio 
„ ſmall one. Every man bears reſpe& to virtue, even a /awy 


46 and a courtier. The wonder is, wben an honeft difintereſted 


„man, will deſcend to take notice of them, which really no- 
« thing but charity could make us do.“ nn 


not Fleury's more: 
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« Whoe'er offends, at ſome unlucky time 
Slides into verſe, and hitches in a rhyme, 
Sacred to Ridicule his whole lite long, 

And the ſad burden of ſome Ne ſong.” 


There is a a delicacy and pleaſantry in this apology 


for the ſeverity of his ſatire, which ſeems to excel the 


original : which is * ſurpaſſed, in * of Wie, 
in theſe lines. 


Ge iratus lee minitatur et 1 urnam ; 
Canidia Albuti, quibus eft inimica. wenenum ; 
Grande malum Turius, 2 ard ſe you e certes,” 


3 . * 8 


Slander or © poiſon dread from Delia's rage, ; 
Hard words or hanging, if your Judge be Page. 
From furious Sappho ſcarce a milder fate, | 
Tha P—x'd by her love, or libell'd by her hate “. 


It muſt be confeſſed, Boe that the Daſſages 
w hich follow, are, as the annotator has remarked, 
_ greatly below the original; and it may be added, 


much inferior to our author nl. 


But our poet ſoon, however, towers above his or. 
ginal, and darts forth ſuch lively flaſhes of indignati- 
on, as could only proceed from the vigour of genius, 
warmed with the glow of. virtue. LR | 


3 w. bat? ad ſor Virtue whe I; gle it pen, 
Brand the bold front of ſhameleſs guilty men; 
« Daſh the proud Gameſter in his gilded Car, 


Bare the mean Heart that N beneath a Star ; j 


. e Theſe four 6 gave great al 10 two tat 2 


vho deemed themſelves touched: and the Poet employed Lord 
Cobham to mediate with them, which he long attempted to no 
purpoſe. At length, however, he ſatisfied them both by this in- 


; genious expedient, which was, that Mr. Pop r, ia the future 


editions, ſhould give. the HONEY to dne nd the © puiſening to 
N 9 . ; 72 
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Can there be wanting, to defend Her cauſe, 
« Lights of the Church, or Guardians of the 
Laws? 
« Could penſion'd Boileau laſh in honeſt N 
Flatt'rers and Bigots ev'n in Louis? reign? 
Could Laureat Dryden Pimp and Fry'r engage, 
| „ Yet neither Charles nor James be in a rage? 
| „And I not ſtrip the gilding off a Knave,, 
„ Unplac'd, unpenſion d, no man's heir or ſlave? 
41 will, or periſh in the; gen'rous cauſe : 5 
„Hear "this, and tremble ! 18 who oo the 
« Laws. | 
« Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave 
6 Shall walk the world, in credit, to his grave. | 
„To Virtue only and her Bonds a friend, 
„The World beſide may murmur, or commend, 
„Know, all the diſtant din that world can keep 
Rolls over my Grotto, and but ſooths my ſleep. 
„There, my retreat the beſt Companions grace, 
6 Chiefs out of war, and Stateſmen out of place.” 


f The conſcious mride likewiſe wh which he 3 | 
| of his familiatity with the great, is Pa with be- 
n e and Ae. | 


« Envy muſt own, I live among the Great, 


w No Pimp of pleaſure, and no Spy of ſtate, 
, KH « With eyes that pry not, tongue that ne'er re- 
| eee | 
« Fond to ſpread friendſtips, and to cover beats 3 
„ To help who want, to forward who excel; 
15 4 This all who know me, know 3 who love me, 
4e tell, *X 
NCC And who unknown define me, let them % 


+708 Scriblers or Pons, alike are Mob to me.” 


This is, indeed, ane. ſapobion queefitom meri- 
- tis, ! | 
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It is to be obſerved that Lord Harvey and Lady 
Mary were ſuppoſed to have been deſcribed 
in this be, ſo characteriſtically, under the names 
of Lord Fanny and Safpho, and that theſe two noble 
perſonages did not omit any means to gratify their 
reſentment. 

The Lady, in particular, was, as may well be i ima- 
_ Lined, highly offended that the public ſhould apply 
the character of Sappho to her; and complained of 
the inſult to her acquaintance, and eſpecially to Lord 
Peterborough, whom ſhe would have engaged to ex- 
poſtulate with Mr. Pope, as we learn — the fol- 
lowing letter which that nobleman addreſſed to ber. 


6 Maran, 


„ was ; very unwilling to have my name ade 10 
of in an affair in which I have no concern, and 
therefore would not engage myſelf to ſpeak to Mr. 
Poet ; but he coming to my houſe the moment 
you went away, I gave him as exact an account as 
I could of our converſation. 
« He ſaid to me. what I had taken the liberty to 
's ſay to you, that he wondered how the town would 
apply theſe lines to any but ſome noted common 
woman, that he ſhould yet be more ſurprized, if 
vou ſhould take them to yourſelf. He named to 
* me four remarkable poeteſſes and ſcriblers, Mrs. 
* Centlivre, Mrs. Haywood, Mrs. Manly and Mrs. 
Behn, ladies famous indeed in their generation, and 
( ſome of them eſteemed to have given very unfortu- 
nate favours to their friends, aſſuring me that fuch 
only were the objects of his are. 


« ] hope 
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J hope this aſſurance will prevent your further 
„ miſtake, and any conſequences upon fo odd a ſub- 


* 


« jet. I have nothing more to add. g 
. Your Lad yſhip's + 

= « | Moſt humble and obedient ſervant, 

3 % PETERBOROUGH.” 

| Nor was his Lordſhip leſs offended. In ſhort, | the 

two noble perſonages, not only returned the attack 


with their pens *, but exerted all their influence 
among the nobility, and even with the King and 


Queen, to do him prejudice: This laſt attempt was 


what moſt affected our poet, and of which he ex- 
preſſed the higheſt indignation, in the following letter 
to the noble Lord; which, as it is ſaid, was ſhewn to 
her Majeſty as ſoon as it was finiſhed, 


l beſeech your Lordſhip to conſider the injury a 

* man of your high rank and credit may do to a 
private perſon, under penal laws and many other 
«+ diſadvantages, not for want of honeſty or conſci- 

| ** ence, but meerly, perhaps, for having tes weak @ 
bead, or too tender a heart. It is by theſe alone 1 
«+ have hitherto lived excluded from all poſts of pro- 


+ Mr. Por x, in a letter to Mr. Bethel, then in Italy, ſpeaks 
of this Lady with a great deal of jocularitxy. 
Voumention, ſays he, “ the fame of my old acquaintance, 
% Lady Mary, as ſpread over Italy. Neither you delight in 
telling, nor I in hearing, the particulars which acquire ſuch 
en reputation; yet, I wiſh you had juſt told me, if the cha- 
e racer be more avaricious, or amatory ? And which paſſion 
has got the better at laſt.“ „ ES. 
They publiſhed a poem, long ſince forgotten, called Ver- 
ſes addreſſed to the Imitator of Horace: in which they be- 


trayed the utmoſt rage of reſentment, and rancour of ſcurrili- _ 


ty. It was a fine picture of malice, checked by impotence; 
and fury, choaked by phlegm, 1 8 


. 


JJ | 
« fit or truſt: As I can interfere with the views of 
no man, do not deny me, my Lord, all that is left; 

« a little praiſe, or the common encouragement due, 
if not to my genius, at leaſt to my induſtry. | 
Above all, your Lordfhip will be careful not to 

« wrong my moral character, with thoſe under 
« whoſe protection I live ; and through whoſe lenity 

alone I can live with comfort, Your Lordſhip, 1 
am confident, upon conſideration, will think you 
_<./ inadvertently went a little too far, when you re- 

«© commended to their peruſal, and ſtrengthened by 
„the weight of your approbation, a libel, mean in 
* its reflections upon my poor figure, and ſcanda- 
« Jous in thoſe on my honour and integrity; wherein 
«© I was repreſented as an enemy to the human race, 

« a murderer of reputations, a monſter marked by 
God like Cain, deſerving to wander accurſed thro' 
* the world —— A ſtrange picture of a man, who 
had the good fortune to enjoy many friends, who 
„will always be remembered as the firſt ornaments 

of their age and country, and no enemies that ever 
„ contrived to be heard of, except Mr. John Dennis 

% and your Lordſhip, A man who never wrote a line, 

jn which the religion or government of his country, 

& the royal family, or their miniſtry, were diſreſpeQ- 

fully mentioned; the animoſity of any one party 
6 | a at the expence of another; nor any cen- 
«<< ſure paſt, but upon known vices, acknowledged 
« folly, or aggreſſing impertinence. lt is with infi- 


JE — — — 4 
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$ « nite pleaſure he finds, that ſome, who ſeem aſha- 
| *% med and afraid of nothing elle, are fo very ſenſible 

5 of this ridicule ; and 'tis for that very, reaſon, he 

| . J refolyes, by the grace of God, and your Lord- 

| That while he breathes, no rich or noble knave 


Shall walk the world, in credit, to his grave. 


„ This he thinks is rendering the beſt ſervice he 
* can io the public, and eyen to the good gover1- 
$6 1 N ment 


r — —— ne 


What can be done againſt me, for it was 
cCorrected, pre-commended, and at laſt diſappro- 
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« ment of his fellow-creatures. For this, at leaſt, 
he may delerve ſome commendation from the 


«« opreatelt perſons in it. Your Lordſhip knows of 
„whom | ſpeak their names I ſhould 
be as ſorry, and as much aſhamed to place near 
« your's on ſuch an occaſion, as | ſhould to ſee you, 
my Lord, placed ſo near their perſone, if you could 
ever make ſo ill an uſe of their ear, as to aſperſe or 


= miſrepreſent an innocent man.” 


Por E did not think proper to print this letter, nor 


yet, what is more remarkable, to communicate it to 


his friend Swiit, to whom he excuſed himſelf in a let- 
ter, ſent with his fourth Effay on Man, and his Epi: 
tle to Lord Cobham. _ 

[There is a woman's war, favs he, Aria 
„ againſt me by a certain Lord; his weapons are the 
* ſame which women and children ule, a pin to 
*« ſcratch, and a ſquirt to betpatter. 1 writ a fort of 
« anſwer, but was. aſhamed to enter the liſts with 
„him, and after ſhewing it to ſome people, ſuppreſ- 


„ ſed it; ocherwile it was ſuch, as was worthy. of 
him, and worthy of me.” He had before given 
that friend an account of this affair, and of his own 
conduct in it as follows: That I am an author 


«< whoſe characters are thought of ſome weight, ap- 


= pears. from the great noiſe and buſtle, that the 


„court and town inake about me. I deſire 259 | 
opinion as to Lady - 's and Lord - s BY 
performance. They are certainly the top wits of 
„ the court, and you may, judge by that fin ie piece, 

aboured, 


ved, 10 far as to be diſowned by themſelves, after 
„ each had highly cried it up for the other s. I have 


met with ſome complaints, and heard at a diſtance 


of ſome threats occaſioned by my verſes. 1 ſent 


<9 fair meſſages to acquaint them where J was to be 
found in town, and to offer to call at their houſes . 
I Reue them; and ſo it Worpel. 165 is very por 
|  : 
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in any one to rail and threaten at a diſtance, and 
have nothing to ſay to you when they ſee you.” 
To this he received a very pleaſant and friendly 
_ anſwer, entirely in the character of the facetious 
Dean: who ſays, „Give me a ſhilling, and I 
vill inſure you that poſterity ſhall never know one 
** ſingle enemy, excepting | thoſe whoſe memory you 
have preſerved.” 
Our poet, however, was not intimidated by the 

clamours againſt him, nor diſcouraged by his friends 
anxiety for his ſafety ; as appears by his letter to his 
friend Dr. Arbuthnot, wherein he makes an apology 
for the ſeverity of his ſatire, on account of which, 
the Doctor, as has before been intimated, had gently | 
reprehended him. 
What you recommend to me wich the ſolemni- 
ty of a laſt requeſt, ſhall have its due weight with 
me. That diſdain and indignation againſt vice, is 
« (I thank God) the only diſdain and indignation 1 
have: It is fincere, and it will be a laſting one. 
Hut ſure it is as impoſſible to have a juſt abhorrence 
of vice, without ' hating the vicious, as to bear a 
true love for virtue, without loving the good. To 
reform and not to chaſtiſe, I am afraid is impoſſi- 
ble; and that the beſt precepts, as well as the beſt 
% laws, would prove of ſmall uſe, if there were no 
examples to enforce them. To attack vices in the 
abſtract, without touching perſons, may be fafe 
* fighting indeed, but it is fighting with ſhadows. 
As to your kind concern for my fafety, I can 
** oveſs what occaſions it at this time. Some charac- 
ters I have drawn are ſuch, that if there be any 
«who deſerve them, 'tis evidently a fervice to man- 
_ © kind to point thoſe men out; yet ſuch as, if all the 
« world gave them, none, I think, will own they 
% take to themſelves. But if they ſhould, thoſe of 
« whom all the world think in ſuch a manner, muſt 
40 be men I cannot fear . , . . , . Will conſult 
« my ſafet el ſo far as becomes a prudent man; but 
not ſo far as to omit any thing which x think be- 
comes an kong ne. <-> | 
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Having thus juſtified his ſatire on the principles 
of reaſon, he farther proceeds to juſtify it by the 


-Hanction of example. 


lt is certain, much freer ſatiriſts than I, have 
enjoyed the encouragement and protection of the 
princes under whom they lived. Auguſtus and 

« Maecenas made Horace their companion, though 
he had been in arms on the fide of Brutus ; and, al- 
low me to remark, it was out of the ſuffering 
party too, that they favoured and diſtinguiſhed 
” Virgil. You will not ſuſpect me of comparing 
myſelf with Virgil and Horace, nor even with 
another court- favourite, Boileau. I have always 

been too modeſt to imagine my panegyricks were 
„ incenſe worthy. of a court; and that, I hope, 
will be thought the true reaſon why I never ofter- 

ed any. I would only have obſerved, that it was 
under the greateit princes and beſt miniſters, that 

moral ſatiriſts were molt encouraged ; and that 
then poets exerciſed the ſame ju iſdiction over the 

follies, as hiitorians did over the vices of men. 

It may alio be worth conſidering, whether Au- 
guſtus himſelf makes the greater figure, in the 


40 


„ writings of the former, or of the latter? And 


whether Nero or Domitian do not appear as ri- 
* diculous for their falſe taſte and affectation, in 
Perſius and Juvenal, as odious for their bad go- 
vernment in Tacitus and Suetonius ? In the ürſt 
* of theſe reigns it was, that Horace was protected 
and careſſed; and in the latter, that Lucan was 
put to death, and Juvenal baniſhed.“ 


Our poet, accordingly, perſiſted in indulging hs: 


ſatirical vein. His ſecond ſatire is in ridicule of 
gluttony; and is full of thoſe: ſprighily turns of 
thought, and that pleaſant raillery, which common 


readers ſooneſt commit to memory. On a ſubject of 


this trivial nature however, we are not to expect 
many of thoſe beautiful inſtances of fine poetry, _ 
which command the attention of the more elegant 
and refined. Nevertheleſs, there is one 46; 5 | 


Which 
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which ſtands diſtinguiſhed above the reſt, both by 


the beauty of the ſentiment, and of the expreflion. 


Lord Fanny pleading a prerogative to high taſte, 


as ſuitable to his exalted rank and Ivy fortune, 
the "more replies: 


Then, like the den let douaty prone her ray, 
And ſhine that ſuperfluity away. 
Oh Impudence of wealth! with all thy ſtore, 
5 How m thou let one worthy man be . 2 


This generous and behevolent ſentimient i is expreſ- 
ſed with that warmth and ſenſibility, that i it t ſeizes 
the heart at once. | 


Our poet's Bpijtles in Imitation of Horace; remain 


next to be conſidered. In theſe, with ſome few ex- 
ceptions, he has copied all the eaſe and vivacity of 


the original; and frequently riſes above it, by a 


Force and dignity of ſentiment and expreſſion, pecu- 


liar to himſelf. In a word, they are ſo exquiſite] 
performed, that by the beſt Judges, the Imitation bas 


been held inimitable, and the copy an original. It 
is very certain he was the firſt that ſtruck out 


this manner, and perhaps may be the laſt that will 


' ſucceed in it. It had the greateſt run of all his 


works, and was executed with the moſt eaſe and ra- 
jane: | 

In the following inftunce however, in His Imita- 
tion of Horace's hrſt Epiſtle, the 01 Sina! ſeems to 


2106 Nunc itague tt r ſe us, et caelera ubiera b py 
« Quid derum atque decens, « curo ef hs x et omnis 
ST 0 Aae tak 
« Wine then Veile, and Pope, on ev 1 Joy, 
«© The Rhymes and Rattles 6f the Man or Boy; 
What right, what true, what fit we 1.0 call, 
2 Let this be all my care—for this 1 is All. a 
In 
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In the Engliſh the third line is altogether flat 

and forceleſs, and there does not ſeem to be the 
ſimplicity and elegance which conſtitutes the beauty 
of the Latin: The verbs cure and rogo expreſs a 


ſtrong anxiety and ſolicitude of inquiry concerning 
the verum atque decens, which does not ſtrike us in 


the imitation: nor is the decens happily expreſſed in 

the Engliſh. 1 F 
In the following paſſage likewiſe, the copy will 

perhaps be thought to fall ſhort oi the model. 


„Ac ne forte roges, quo me duce, quo Lare tuter : 
VMullius addictas jurare in verba magiftri, 

Quo me cunque rapit tempeſlas, deferor boſpes. 

NMNunc agilis ſio, et merſor civilibus undis, 

* Virtutis wverae cuſtos, rigiduſque ſatelles : 

« Nunc in Ariſtippi furtim praecepta relabor, 

Et mihi res, non me rebus, ſubjungere Conor,” 


« But aſk not, . to what Doctors l apply? 


* Sworn to no Maſter, of no Set am 1: 
As drives the ſtorm, at any door I knock : 


CL And houſe with Montagne now, Or now with | 


-*: Locke. | et: 
Sometimes a Patriot, adive in debate 
Mis with the World, and battle for-the State, 
Still true to Virtue, and as warm as true: 
Sometimes with Ariſtippus, or St. Paul. 
« -Indulge my candor, and grow all to all; 
Back to my native Moderation flide, _ 

And win my way by yielding to the tide.” 


. Free as young, Lyttleton, her Cauſe purſue, | 55 


I .here is a force as well as Elegance in the original, 
which is loſt in the imitation; wherein an affected 
levity ſeems to take place of a graceful eaſe. The 
claſſic reader will obſerve that there is a great deal 
of beauty in the phraſe, merſor ci vilibus undis, which 
carries on the Metaphor the poet ſet out with Ae 


Pm 
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me cungue rapit tempeſtas : * and which is wholly lol 
in the Engliſh. At the ſame time, it muſt be con- 
feſſed that the paraphraſe in the concluding lines of 


the imitation is very beautiful and poetical, and vait- 


ly ſuperior to the flatneſs and poverty of the laſt tine 
of the original. 
Ihe following paſſage i in Horace is very beauti- 


ful; and Mr. Por e, as his friend and annotator well | 


obſerves, rather piques himſelf in excelling the molt 
finiſhed, touches of his original, than in cortecting 
or improving the more inferior parts. In ſome lines 
he has happily ſucceeded in this view ; in wn he 
ſeems to have fallen ſhort. For Inſtance. 


« Ut nox 3 2 mentitur amica; ; Ahne c 
* Lenta widetur opus debentibus: ut piger annus 
« Pufillis, quos dura premit cuſiodia matrum : 
„dic mibi tarda fluunt ene. tempora, quae 
4 ſem 
„ Confiliumque worantiur agends gnaviter id, 9, 
Jegue pauperibus prodeſt locupletibus aeque, \ 
. * Aeque neglectum pueris, Jenibuſque ny. 


* * $6 6 » =» Rs. Bs 


„Long, as to him who works for debt, the day, 


Long as the Night to her whoſe Love's away, 
Long as the Year's dull circle ſeems to run, 
When the briſk Minor pants for Twenty- one : 
So flow th' unprofitable moments coll, 
That lock up all the Functions of my out ; 
That keep me from myſelf; and (till delay 
„ Life's inftant buſineſs to a future day: 
„ That taſk, which as we follow, or deſpiſe, 
„The eldeſt is a fool, the. youngeſt wiſe, 
„Which done, the pooreſt can no wants endure ; 
And which not one; the richeſt muſt be poor. M 


la this agare the poet ſeems 5 have an eye to his cele- f 


| brated Ode | 
«O navis, refrint in mare ten. vi 


00 Haus, 8 Oc. 


1 


— ts 2 pg 
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It 
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It will perhaps be allowed, that the firſt three lines 
of the Latin are not excelled by the imitation : on the 


contrary, there ſeems to be more force and proprie- 
ty in illuſtrating the length of the night by the in- 
ſtance of a diſappointed lover, whoſe miſtreſ; ha; broke 


her word with him, than in drawing the illuſtration 


from the other ſex, to whom it is ſuppoſed to be- 


long, only becauſe her love is away. His abſence 
alone, without the idea of 4 appointment, does not 


afford ſo ſtrong an exemplification of anxiety and im- 
patience. The * is comparatively ſpiritleſs 


and inſipid. 


Neither is the illuſtration of the pupil equally | 


bappy in the imitation. It is true, the flow heavy 


ace of time, and the impatience of the briſk Minor, 
is ſtrongly marked in the Engliſh, but we do not 


ſee the cauſe of that impatience, which is happily 
expreſſed in the Latin in theſe words 


| * cuſtodia, Ee. 


The remaining lines however, are far exceeded 


by the imitation, which is abundantly more philoſo- 
phical and full of ſentiment, than the original. 
There is an inaccuracy however, in the cloſe of the 
| laſt line but one, which has not eſcaped the acute- 
neſs of the annotator, who obſerves that it is badly 


expreſſed. It may be added, that the badnels of 


the expreſſion ariſes from its being eguiwocal For it 
may as well denote the impatience of the poor under 


their awants, as their exemftion From wants. 


Mr. Port however again a his original i in 
| this beatitul pat, | 


©« © 


= vides, quae: maxima credis 

71 E/ſe * exiguum cenſum, turpemgue repulſam, 
Quanto devites animi, capitiſque labore 
«© Impiger extremos curris mercator ad Indos, 


6 od, mare nt aa fugiens ®, per Jia; per Zet, _ 
| Ne 


8 The band annotator has juſtly e chat thourk | 
the fourth line of the Engliſh has all the ſpirit, it has not 


all 
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Ne cures ea, quae flulte miraris et oft as, 
8 Diſcere, et audire, et meliori credere non vis? 


SS ® + * „ 


95 But to the world no 8 is ſo great, 
As want of Figure and a ſmall Eſtate. 
To either India ſee the Merchant fly, 

„ Scar'd at the ſpectre of pale Poverty! _ 
See him, with pains of body, pangs of ſoul, 

Burn through the Tropic, f reeze beneath the 

d Pole! 

'« Wilt thou do nothing for a nobler end, 
Nothing to make Philoſophy thy friend ? 
Io ſtop thy fooliſh views, thy long deſires, 
- And eaſe thy heart of all that it admires 5 


Our poet has given a Et turn to the following 
line: | 


« Nil confer 7 * ul ball ere capa, | 


1 „„ W-: 1 8 Ss * „ 


« True, conſcious Honour is to feel no fin; 
«c He s arm'd without that 8 innocent within.“ 


* 


This has the fine ſpirit and morality, though not 
firitly the ſame ſenſe as the original. 


The next Epiſtle a&diefled to Mr. Murray (now 


10 Mansfield) is highly poliſhed, It is indeed, 


| the annotator well obſerves, the moſt hniſhed | of all 


| his imitations, and executed con amore. 


all the imagery of * or; inal; where Horace makes Poverty 50 


| purſue and keep pace with the Miſer in his flight. 


But it muſt be allowed that our poet greatly excels. the 
: original, in deſeribing the extremes of heat and cold, to which 
the miter's dread of want expoſes him. It is obſervable, how-. 


ever, that Mr. Pork has, for the ſake of that firiking con- 
trait, dropped the idea ef danger, which the miſer runs into 
per ſa xa: which, ne vertheleſs, teightens the deſcriptiag in 
the Latin. SS 
| After 


de 


——— — 
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After a familiar and friendly introduction, the poet 
thus opens the ſubject of the pille with great digni- 
ty, and even ſublimity, which riſes much above the 
original. 


. * 
—— — CR — —— —— — 
* 
" —_ * n . 


Hunc folem, et fellas, et decedentia certis 
*© Tempora momentis, funt qui ' formidine nulla 
oy Imbuti Jpectent.” — — — 


8 6%%ͤß1ç„ͤ4%;Ä „ 8 


%* 


0 This Vault of Air, this ee 1 Ball, 7 
„ Self-center'd Sun“, and Stars that riſe ind A 
There are, my Friend ! whoſe philoſophic eyes : 
Look through, and truſt the Ruler with his Skies, 
FF ** To him commit the Hour, the Day, the Year, 
7 And view this dreadful All without a fear,” | 


In. the allein "ng the common objects of a 1 
miration are ridiculed with all the ſtrength and fpirit, 
though not phage with all the eaſe of the 9 


— quid cenſes, munera terrae ? 

Duid, maris extremos Arabas ditantis et Indos ? 
*© Ludicra, quid, plauſus, et amici dona Yuiritis ? 
*© Quo * modo, 15 Heat credis et ore? 


3 © * „ 8 8 


„Admire we then what Earth low Entrails 
Wi „ hold, hp 

| © Arabian ſhores, or Indian ſha infold ; 
All the mad trade of F ools and Slaves for 


1 „ 

be Or Popularity, or Stars * 8 

SY The mob's  applaules, or the gifts of Kings 2 

5 . 

3 The post here probably a from a higher aciginal. PE: | 

St Perhaps he had in view the following ſublime paſſage in Job, | | 
deſcribing the power of the Almigtty. _ f 

be He ſtretebed out the north over the empty place, and | i! 


98 hangeth the earth upon nothing, 


n 


40 Say ; 


— — 5 _ 
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« Say with what eyes we ought at courts to gaze, 
And pay the Great our homage ot Auaze! 5 


There is a beauty in Horace's concluſion, guo 8E N- 
zu credis et ORE, which the imitation has miſſed. 
The paflage which immediately follows, however 
beautiful in the original, ſeems on the whole to be 


ſurpaſſed by the imitation, 


Qui timet his adverſa, fere miratur eodem 
Ds cupiens paths : pavor eff utrobigue moleſius ? 
Improviſa fimul ſpecies exterret utrumgue - 


* Gaudeat, an doleat ; cupiat, metuatne; 8 ad | 


rem, 


Si, quidquid vidit melius pejuſve ſua ſpe, 
Defixis aculis, animoque et corpore torpet ? 
Inſani ſapiens nomen. ferat, aequus iniguiz _ 
" Ultra quam ſatis eſt, virtutem fi petat igſem.” Z 


„ 0 w 


= If f the Nabe that from theſe can foring, 
The fear to want them is as weak a thing: 
Whether we dread, or whether we deſire, 

« Tn either caſe, believe me, we admire ; 


„Whether we joy Or grieve, the ſame the curſe, 7 


«« Surpriz'd at better, or ſurpriz'd at worſe. 
* Thus good or bad, to one extreme betray 


«TH _ unbalanc'd Mind, and ſnatch the Man | 


. © away; 
« For Virtue's ſelf may too Wich zeal be lad ; 
«© The worſt of Madmen i is a Saint run mad,” = 


But with what kill has the poet improved the. fol- 


lowing * into an N compliment on by 


friend! ' 

* — — cum bene notum_ | 
* 7 Arippae, et via te conſpexerit Appi; 
Gs V tamen er Numa quo dewenit et Ancus.” 


«6 Grac'd 


an 


ol- 


his 


c'd 
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« Grac'd as thou art, with all the Pow'r of Words, 


** So known, fo honour'd, at the Houſe of Lordi: 
Conſpicuous Scene! another yet is nigh, 
„(More filent far) where Kings and Poets lie; 


« Where Murray) long 2 his Country's - 


pride) | 
« Shall be no more than T VLLY, or than Host“ 


What a pity it is, that in a compliment ſo finely 


turned, and ſo juſtly due, an equal elegance and dig- 
þ nity, ſhould not be preſerved throughout! And yet 
the cloſe of the ſecond line is ſo wretchedly flat, that 
one would almoſt ſuſpe& that Blackmore, in Poee's 
| abſence, had ſtolen his pen, and finiſhed the line in 


the true ſpirit of the Bathos. In order to have ſup- 
ported the dignity of the verſe, the poet ſhould have 
mentioned that auguſt aſſembly with a peraphraſis: 

The imitation of the following paſſage, ſeems to 
fall ſhort of the — 


| —_ 8 Vis refte wvivere Nui non? 
« Si virtus hoe una poteſt dare, Inn omiſſi; 
Hoc age deliciis.” 


* 9 8 0 - " 0 —— 


40 Would ye be bleſt? deſpiſe low Joys, low* 


Gains, 
"i" Diſdain whatever Connpury r diſdains; 4 
1 Be virtuous, and be happy for your pune.” 


* How would our poet have been delighted, had he lived 
to have ſeen his friend, who then ſhone ſo conſpicuouſly at 


the bar of that houſe, become the brighteſt ornament within 


it! To have ſeen him with ſteady, uniform virtue, guard 


the conſtitution, under every adminiſtration, againſt the fatal 


extremes of invading licentiouſneſs, and encroaching prero- 
eative! 


When Lord Cornbury returned from his travels, his bro- 


ther-in-lews the late Earl or ns told him he had got a 
| This 


= — . AI RIRs ne IK... 
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This is by no means ſo ſtrong and pointed as the 
original. It does not give us the idea of the vu. 
Una, Nor is the oppoſition marked by the word de- 


liciis, expreſſed in the imitation with equal force, and 


elegance. 
The following lines, however, are finely para- 


5 Phrafed. 


Mille talenta rotundentur, tolidem altera, pore et 
*t Tertia ſucceaant, et quae pars quadret ac er vum. 


ee ee OL 7” . 3 


- 


by ki Wealth thy paſſion ? Hence from Pole to Pole, 


Where winds can carry, or where waves can roll, 
« For Indian ſpices, for Peruvian Gold. 
« Prevent the greedy, and out bid the bold : 


„Advance thy golden Mountain to the ſkies; 2 


«' On the broad baſe of Fifty Thouſand riſe, 


Add one round hundred, and (if that's not fair) 


Add fifty more, and bring it to a ſquare.“ 


The pleaſintry of the original i is partly loft, — 
partly improved, in the next paſſage. e 


« Fi fortunatum ſpecies et gratia pragfat, 
« Mercemur ſervum, qui dictet nomina, larvum 
Qui fodicet latus, et cogat trans pondera dextram 


FPorrigere Hic multum in Fabia walet, illi 


Vielina: 
« Cui libet, is faſces dabit x eripietque curule, 
Cui wolet, emportunus char Frater, Pater, adde: : 
« Ut cuique eft aetas, ita guemque facetus adopta. 


| . for TR ach was in 3 A . one, and 
ſit for a man of his rank. But Lord Cornbury anſwered, with 
_ a Compoſed dignity — How could you tell, my Lord, that | 
Laas tobe fold; or at leaſt, how Came you to > Know my price 
„ fo exactly?“ r= | 


« But 


ind 


lied. 
The imitation of che firſt Epiſtle of the ſecond Book 
of Horace is truly excellent ; and though the ſhining. 
paſſages may not be ſo numerous as in the foregoing 
Te ; yet ſuch as ſtrike us, are very ſplendid, and 


—— — — 
— . —˙·O ¾ 00 
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0 But if to Pow'r and Place your paſſion lie, 
« If in the Pom 'Þ of Life conſiſt the joy; 
aA 


Ihen hire a flave, or (if you will) a Lord 
« To do the Honours D. to give the Word ; 


„Tell at your Levee, as the Crouds approach, 


„Jo whom to nod, whom take into your Coach, 


„ Whom honour with your hand: to make re- 


„ marks 


Who rules in Canine, or * rules in Berks: 


This may be troubleſome, is near the Chair: 
That makes three Members, this can chuſe a 
„ Mayr. 

Inſtructed thus, you bow, embtace, yy 
' Adopt him Son, or Couſin at the leaſt, Q 


'Then turn about, and 88 at Four”: own 
« jeſt. 92 | 


In the firſt neck we loſe the 8 of Jaroune 
qui fodicit latus, Fe. but towards the latter end, the 
ridicule is happily modernized, and facetiouſi ap- 


Epiſt 
much ſuperior to the original: more elpecially where 
poetry is the ſubject. 


Speaking of the works at the mob of N gentlemen 
who wrote with eale——' | 


4 e guar . emicuit f 5 decerum, 
“Si verſus paulo concinmor 2's of alter ; 
9 1 Jufte totum aucit venitgue poema.” 


- Our port improves the paſſage thus,— 


8 One fimile that falirary en . 
In the dry deſert of a thouſand "EY: 


£44 
24 


Or lengthen d en that Slearas through ma- 


« ny a 


page, l 
«6 * Has OED whole : poems for an age?” * 


1 : 


But 


4 
: 
1 
f 
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But the poet's excellence is perhaps no where more 
conſpicuous than in the inſtance which follows. 


« Ut primum poſitis nugari Graecia bellis 
© Coepit, et in vitium fortuna labier aequa ; 
*« Nunc athletarum fludiis, nunc arfit equorum. 
Marmoris aut eberis fabros aut aeris amavit ; 
*« Suſpendit picta vultum mentemque tabella; 
Nunc tibicinibus, nunc eſi gaviſa tragoedis: 


% O90 yr 20 gy 0 TY 


„ In Days of Eaſe, when now the weary Sword 
Was ſheath'd, and Luxury with Charles re 
3 „1 ſtor d; 8 | | | | 25 | 

1% In ev'ry taſte of foreign Courts improv'd, 
All, by the King's Example, liv'd and lov'd. 
„Then Peers grew proud in Horſemanſhip t' ex 
« cell, e ee 
New-market's Glory roſe, as Britain's fell; 
The Soldier breath'd the gallantries of France, 
« And ev'ry flow'ry Courtier writ Romance. 
Then Marble, ſoften'd into life, grew warm, 
And yielding Metal flow'd to human form: 
Lely on animated canvaſs ſtole 3 
The ſleepy Eye, that ſpoke the melting ſoul. 
No wonder then, when all was Love and Sport, 
The willing Muſes were debauch'd at Court: 
On each enervate ſtring they taught the note 


« To pant or tremble through an Eunuch's throat.“ 


| This paraphraſe, is not only far beyond the origi- | 


nal, but it is perhaps equal to ſome of our author's 


- moſt admired lines. 


Admirably, however, as he has here reprehended 


py in recommending the examples of refinement. - 


 *© 'Torquet ab obſcoents jam nunc fermonibus aurem; . 


« Mex etiam pectus praeceptis format amicis, 
« Aſteritatis, et invidiae corrector, et irae ;” 


——[n 


the depraved taſte of thoſe times, he is not leſs hap- 
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00 Roſcommon only boaſts unſpotted bays; _ 
% And in our own (excuſe ſome courtly ſtains) 
„No whiter page than Addiſon remains. 

* He, from the taſte obſcene reclaims our youth, 
And ſets the Paſſions on the fide of Truth, 

« Forms the ſoft boſom with the gentleſt art, 
« And pours each human virtue in the heart.“ 


Theſe lines are « bequiifully paraphraſed. What an 
elegant compliment has he paid to Mr Addiſon, and 


how gently has he reprehended the feilt of his ; 


courtly adulation! 


The following paſſage deſcribing the Sper of at- 
tempting theatrical compoſition is on the whole much 


ſuperior to the rnd 


+ Auen tulit ad haven i oleris curru, | 

« Exanimat lentus ſpectator, ſedulus inflat : | b 

Sie leve, fic parvum eff, animum quod laudi1 « ava - 
| rum i 

« Subruit, ac reficit: waleat res ED f me 

„Palma negata macrum, donata reducit optimum.” 


( Kt A. 7" Me Fo 


4 0 vou! whom Vanity 8 Light bu conveys * „ 
On Fame's mad voyage by the wind of praiie, 

„ With what a ſhiſting gale your courſe you PFs 

Fot ever ſunk too low, or borne too high! _ 

| ©** Who pants for glory finds but ſhort repoſe, _ 

jeg | A breath revives him, or a breath o 'erthrows.. 13 

e ot Farewel the ſtage! if juſt as thrives, the Feen 

1 * 1 . bard | rp fat, © or falls away. 


9 ; 


10 


. The annotator| | das well e ties; this is 
though very fine, is inferior to venteſe  g foria curry, | whic 

a happy, air of ridicule, beightened by ite alluſion to the 
Roman triumph. 
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Theſe lines are very fine : yet the cloſe of the laſt 
line but one is rather flat, and by no means conveys 
the ſpirit and beauty of Palma negata. 

'The imitation of the ſecond. piſtle of the ſecond 
book of Horace, is quite in the familiar ſtrain, and 
in general has all the eaſe of the original, but con- 
tains few of thoſe more ſtriking beauties which claim 

diſtinguiſhed notice. 
The following humorous deſcription of a book- 
worm, however, has too much merit to be paſſed 
over in 3 55 en 


Ingenium, bi quod wacuas dc ſu 1 r Athenas, 
Et fludiis annos ſeptem dedit, inſenuitque 

& [ibris et curis, flatua taciturnius exit 

„ Plerumgque, et riſu populum quatit- 


„ — R ½ãůRnùm‚ . ͥ3ͥ² ẽ q yr TH 


„The Man who ſtretch'd in Ifis' calm retreat, 

To books and ſtudy gives ſev'n years compleat, 

« See! ſtrow d with learned duſt, his night-cap 

; W 

„He walks, an object new r the ſun ! 

„ The boys flock round him, and the people 
ae: 


« So ſtiff, ſo mute ! ſome dee vou. would > 


„ ſwear, 


06  Stept from its pedeſtal to take the air! i 


The anne critic will FN that the idea 
deſcribing the effects of his hard ſtudy, which is 
_ expreſſed with great ſtrength and beauty in the Latin, 
by inſenuitque libris et curis, is wholly dropped in the 


imitation ; but in return, the ridicule” in the, words 


fatua taciturnius exit, is highly improved 7 the f Imi- 

tator. 

The ridicule | is farther cared. on, and 55 affected 

gravity of ſome of the men of the long robe, is plea- 

Nah rallied in the characters of two e 'Ta k 
| | . ac 
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| ſometimes true, and ſometimes falſe. 
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% Each had a gravity would make you ſplit, 
© And ſhook his head at Murray *, as a wit.” 


There is a peculiar eaſe and jocularity likewiſe in 


the imitation of the 3 lines, though our au- 
thor has made free with the ſe 


nſe of the original. 


«© Quanto cum faſin, quanto molimine circum- 


46 ſpeftemus vacuam Romanis vatibus aedem. 


J))... vals 


Lord! how we ſtrut through Merlin's Cave, 
)( | TH 
© No Poets there, but Stephen, I you, and me.” 

„„ 5 Our 


It was a long time before the eminent perſon here men- 
tioned, could triumph over a ridiculous prejudice which led 
the public to conclude, that a man of genius and vivacity 
could not be a profound lawyer. At length, however, he 
has happily convinced the world, that the two characters are 
not incompatible. Bacon was not ſo happy, The blemiſhes 
in his moral character, diſabled him from ſtemming and ſubdu- 
ing an inveterate and over-bearing prejudice. Indeed the 
world was ever unwilling to allow any man to excell in more 
than one accompliſhment. This ſprings from envy univerſally. 
As for the judgment itſelf, when particularly applied, it 1s 
Thus, for inſtance, 
when the public would not allow the great lawyer Coke, to 
be a claſſic and a wit likewiſe (of which he had given fo many 
delectable ſpecimens) they were perhaps in the right; but 
when they aſſumed, though they ſpoke by the organ of _ 
Elizabeth herſelf, that though Bacon was a great Philoſopher, 
yet he was no Lawyer, they were certainly as much in the 
wrong. . | : 

t Mr. Stephen Duck, was a modeſt and worthy man, who 


had the honour (which many who thought themſelves his 


betters in poetry had not) of being eſteemed by Mr Por x. 
The Queen, who moderated in a ſovereign manner be- 


tween two great philoſophers, Clarke and Leibnitz, in the 
moſt profound and ſublime points in metaphyſics and natural 


philoſophy, choſe for her favourite Peet this Stephen Duck, 
then a threſher. She thought his poetry excellent, and ſent 


the manuſcript to Mr. Per x for his judgment, having firſt 


required his word of honour that he would not unſtitch the 
two firſt leaves, which ſhe had ſewed down to conceal the 
name of the author, He ſoon diſcovered the condition of the 
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Our poet's verſification of Dr. Donne's *, ſecond 
and fourth fatires, which remain next to be conſi- 


poet by the quality of the poetry, and told the Lady who 


brought it to bim, that he ſuppoſed moſt villages could iupply 
verſes of the ſame force. But being told who the writer was, 
and receiving a fair character of his modeſty and innocence, 

he generouſly did all he could to eſtabliſh him at court; and 
had the condeicention and humility frequently to call on him 
at Richmond, | 

* The wit, the vigour, and the honeſty of Mr. Por E's 
ſatiric writing, had raited a great clamour againſt him, as 
if this Supplement, as he calls it, to the public Laws, was a 
violation of the rules of morality and ſociety. In anſwer to 
this ignorant and prejudiced complaint, it was his purpoſe 
to ſhew, that two of the moſt reſpectable characters in the 
modeſt and virtuous age of Elizabeth, Dr. Donne and Biſhop 
Hall, had both arraigned vice publickly, and painted it in 
ſtronger colours, | Ts | 


(Whether they found it a 
On the Pillory or near the Throne) 


than he had done. In purſuance of this purpoſe, he admi- 
rably verified, as he called it, two or three ſatires of Donne, 


who with all his wit and ſtrong ſenſe could not werfify. He 
intended to have given two or three of Hall's likewiſe, whoſe 
force and claflical elegance he much admired; but as Hall 
was a better verſifier, and being a mere academic, had not his 
_ vein vitiated like Donne's, by living in courts and at large, 
Mr. Por 's purpoſe here was only to correct and ſmooth the 
verſification. In the firſt edition of theſe ſatires which was 
in Mr. Por z's library, we find that long ſatire, called the 


Firſt of the Sixth Book, entirely corrected, and the verſifica- | 


tion mended, to fit it for his uſe. He intitles it, in the be- 
ginning of his correckions, by the name of Sat. opr.—This 


author, Hall, had a ſevere examiner of his wit and reaſoning | 


in our famous Milton, For Hall, a little before the unhappy 
breach between Charles the 1ſt and his long parliament, had 
written in defence of Epilcopacy, when Milton ſet up for 


the advocate of Preſbytery, and took Hall's defence to taſk, 


As Milton gave no quarter to his adverſaries, from the Biſhop's 


_ theologic wiitings, he fell upon his Satires, But a ſtronger | 


proof cannot be given of their ſuperior excellence, than 
. Milton's being unable to find in them any thing to cavil at, 


except the title of his three firſt books of ſatires, which the 


author, ridiculouſly enough, calls TooTHLEss SATIRES: 


and this, for want of better hold, Milton ſufficiently mum- | 


bles. 25 
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| monitttna of his friends, 


Satires, 
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dered, afford a ſtriking proof how much the force 
ot ſentiment depends on the power of expreſlion. 
There are ſome indelicacies however, in the verſifi- 
cation of the ſecond ſatite, which Mr. PopkE's chaſ- 
ter pen might, nay ought to, have corrected. But 
in the next fatire, our > author makes us amends by 


the following invocation, which is admirably ſub- 
lime. | 


Bear me, ſome God! oh quickly bear me 
hence 8 

To wholeſome Solitude, the nurſe of Senſe © 

Where Contemplation prunes her ruffled wings“ 

And the free ſoul Icoks down to pity Kings 35 


In the next lines the poet again diſplays the be- 
coming price and dignity of conſcious merit. 


Baſe Fear becomes the guilty, not the free ; 
« Suits Tyrants, Plundeters, but ſuits not me: 
* Shall I, the Terror of this ſinful town, 

Care, if a liv'ry'd Lord or ſmile or frown : 46 


Thus our author, notwithflandite the many ad- 
who were anxious for his 

ſafety, continued to wage war againſt vice and folly, 
with all the firmneſs and perſeverance of W 
virtue, till the year 1739. 
About that time, he publiſhed the Epilogue to his 


with a reſolution, as the learned editor of 
his —— aſſures us, to publiſh no more poems of 


that kind ; but to enter, by his Epilogue, in the 
moſt plain and ſolemn manner he could, a ſort of 


3 Our wits here ſeems to have had Milton in view 


Ard Wiſdom's ſelf. | 

Oft ſeeks to ſweet retired Solitu 1 

Where, with her beſt nurſe, Contemplation, + 
She plumes, her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the varicus buſtle of reſort, 

Were all two ruffl'd, and fornetianes impair d. 
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44 to virtue, or anſwer any one go 
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proteſt againſt that run gage corruption and depra- 
vity of manners, which he had unhappily lived to 
ſee. Could he have hoped to have amended any, 
he had continued thoſe attacks; but bad men were 
grown ſo ſhameful and ſo powerful, that ridicule 
was become as unſafe as it was ineffeQtual “. | 
This Epilogue is divided into two dialogues, 
and contains an apology for the ſeverity of his ſa- 
tires It is indeed, a kind of recapitulation of his 
ſatirical pieces. Moſt of the characters whom he 
had laſhed before, here receive the parting ſcourge : 
on the other hand, he pays the laſt tribute of praiſe, 
to ſeveral whoſe virtues he had before applauded. 


In ſhort, in this epilogue, he vindicates the juſtice 


of his writings, alledging that, whether he cenſu- 
red or commended, his pen was guided by truth 
-: and virtue. - „ 

The ſpirit of the following lines is admirable. 

« Aſk you what Provocation I have hadꝰ 
The ſtrong Antipathy of Good to Bad. 


X That our author laboured with an honeſt zeal to reform 
the corruption of morals, and that he ſincerely bewailed that 
depravity which he at length deſpaired of correCting, is evi- 
dent from many of his tamiliar letters, more eſpecially ſrom 
one to Mr. Allen, wherein he ſays — 1 5 
„ L have two great taſks on my hands; I am trying to 
© benefit myſelf, and to benefit poſterity ; not by works of 
© my own, God knows: I can but ſkirmiſh, and maintain 


a flying fight with vice; its forces augment, and will drive 


me off the ſtage, betore I ſhall ſee the effects complete, 
either of divine providence or vengeance: For ſure we can 
„ede quite ſaved only by the one, or puniſhed by the other: 


4 the condition of morality is ſo deſperate, as to be above all 


„ human hands.” | | 4 

In another letter to the ſame gentleman, after having aſked 
his advice about printing ſome letters, he adds — . 
« 1 am ſure, if you thought wy would be of any ſervice 


« ſidered as writings) they brought me any credit or not, 
<« they ſhould be given to the world: and let them make me 
a worſe writer, provided they could but make one better 
“ man. 2B | | 


5 When 


purpoſe, whether (con- 
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cu 
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„% When Truth or Virtue an Aﬀront endures, 
« 'Th' Aﬀront is mine, my Friend, and ſhould be 
„ Fours. | 
« Mine, as a Foe profeſs'd to falſe N | 


„Who think a Coxcomb's Honour like his Senſe ; 
Mine, as a Friend to ev'ry worthy Mind 


And mine as Man, who feel for all Man- 


ee kind. 1. 


The poet $ n pride once more breaks forth 
with a decent boldneſs. — 


«© Yes I am proud; I > be proud to ſee 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me: 


| __ « Safe from the Bar, the Pulpit and the Throne, 
"08 Yet touch dand ſham'd by Ridicule alone,” 


The invocation which follows i is truly noble and 


1 ſublime. 


«0 fuered weapon | left for Truth's defence, 
4 Sole dread of Folly, Vice, and Inſolence ! 
To all but Heay? n direted hands deny'd, 


«© The Muſe may give thee, but the Gods muſt 


A 1 


Our author then proceeds to dew. that the moſt 


poliſhed flattery of a poet cannot ſanctify a 1 


| cauſe. 


« Not Waller's Wreath can | hide he Nation' 8 


ME. - | PR 
6c Nor Boileau turn the Feather to a Star.” 


"This is a delicate per hen ion of Boileau's ridi- 7 

culous flattery of Louis the Fourteenth. 
1 On the other hand, by way of contraſt, our 
| author ſhews the power of verſe to imunoctalize che 


good. 


. 
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Not ſo when diadem'd with rays divine, 


_« 'Touch'd with the Flame that breaks from Vir- 
+ tue's ſhrine, 


«© Her Prieſteſs Muſe forbids the Good to die, | 
% And opes the Temple of Eternity.” 


%%% % %%% » Ä 


« Let Envy howl, white Heav'n's whole Chorus 
i 

« And bark at Honour not conferr'd by Kings ; 
Let Flatt'ry ſicK'ning ſee the Incenſe riſe, 
„Sweet to the World, and grateful to the Skies: 
„% Truth guards the Poet; ſanctifies the line, 

by And makes imino! tal, Verſe as mean as mine.” 


God ſenſe and fine poetry are Wir diſplayed 
in theſe prophetic lines. His verſe is indeed 1immor- 
tal. He has conſigned many worthleſs charaQters to 
perpetual infamy, whoſe vices and follies might 


otherwiſe have died with their names; and he has 
| Preſerv ed the fame of the worthy, from being buri- 


ed in the tomb of oblivion. 

Ihe poem raiſed him, as he knew it would, ſome 
enemies ; but he had reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
approbation cf good men, and the teſtimony of his 
own conſcience. | 
This volume cloſes with a copy of verſes addreſ- 

ſed to Lady Frances Shirley, on her preſenting our 
author with a ſRandiſh, 208 5 with 5 ice! and 
golden pen. 
In order to enter into the ſpirit of theſe lines, 
it is neceſſary to premiſe that Mr. Pope was threat- 


ened to be proſecuted in the Houſe of Lords for 


the two e poems: that is, the epilogue to 


* The wa 'yers tel] us, that Kings a are the fountains of ho- 


nour; but Mr. Pork was of a different opinion. In one of 
his letters to Mr, Allen he ſays, —=-< Though they call Kings 
the fountains of honour, I think them only the beſtowers of 
„titles.“ Whatever the lawyers we lay, all philoſophers 
will be of Mr, Porr“ s mind, 


the 
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in all her ſober charms. 
guard delert ; the other of ſteel, 
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the fatires. On which, with great reſentment againſt 
his enemies for not diltinguilhing between— 


Grave Epiſtles bringing vice to light,” 


and licentious libels, he began a third Epilogue, 
more ſublime and ſevere than the other ; ; which be- 


ing no ſecret, matters were compromiſed. His ene- 


 nutes agreed to drop the proſecution, and he to 
leave the third Epilogue unfiniſhed and unpubliſhed. 
This affair occaſioned this beautiful poem to Lady 


Frances, and to this it alludes n more 
particularly in the following ſtanzas. | 

It muſt firſt be obſerved, that the poet, by'i an 
ingenious turn of i imagination, ſuppoſes the golden 
and ſteel pen to be weapons from the ſky, preſented 
to him by the Athenian Queen, deſcending to him 
The one, a golden lance to - 


to ſtab vice to 


the heart: which he received on his knees 


« And dipt the bs the ſable Well, 
The fount of Rm or Lp 2 


"This miſtake of the poet's S, the . mus plea- 
fantly rectifies — 


«© What Well ? what antes 5 (Flavia . 
A ftandiſh, ſteel and golden pen! 

« It came from Bertrand's (a), not | the ſkies ; 3 
1 gave it you to write again. 


. « But, Friend; taks heed hin you attack ; 
_ «* You'll bring a Houſe (I mean of Peers) 
„% Red, Blue, and Green, nay white and blacks 
5 1 —and all about your cars. 


(a) A famous toy ſhop at Bath, b A 2508 3 
| „„ «© Youd 
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« You'd write as ſmooth again on glaſs, 
And run, on ivory, ſo glib, 

As not to ſtick at fool or aſs (5), 

Nor ſtop at Flattery or Fib (c). 


« Athenian Queen and ſober charms ! 
I tell ye, fool, there's nothing in't: 

5 "Tis Venus, Venus gives theſe arms () ; 3 
In Dryden's Virgil ſee the print (e). 


Come, if you'll be a quiet ſoul, 

That dares tell neither Truth nor Lies ( F ) 
I'll 1ift you in the harmleſs roll 

Of thoſe that ſing of theſe poor eyes. i 


Our bard had now attained what he juſtly eſteemed 


the greateſt felicity in life, the eſteem and friendſhip 
of men of worth and reputation; being not leſs ad- 


mired for his writings, than careſſed for his integrity 


and other ſocial virtues. 


Having now gained the ſummit of Parnaſſus, he 


was open to all the trouble and inconvenience x ay 
from adulation and envy. His patience was exhau 


ted by the endleſs impertinence of poetaſters of all 
ranks and conditions, as well by ſuch as courted his 
favour, as by thoſe who envied his reputation. 

His excelling talents raiſed a ſwarm of the latter, 
who endeavoured to depreciate his literary merit, 


and aſperſe his moral character. Our author for a 
long time bore their impotent attacks with ſilence 
and compoſure, which enabled him to avail himſelf 
of the remarks of his enemies, and turn their malice 

to his profit At length, however, grown conſcious 

of ſuperior ſtrength, and bearing that deteſtation of the 
ke invidious arts of bad writers,. which every ge- | 


WO! The Dunciad. 

(c) The Epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthiot. | | | 

(d) Such toys being the uſual preſents from lovers to their 
miſtreſſes. 

(e) When ſhe delivers Eneas a ſuit of heavenly armour. 

(J) i. e If you have neither the courage to write ſatire, 


nor the application to attempt an Epic Poem . was then 


meditating on ſuch a work. 


nerous 
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nerous mind mutt entertain; he reſolved to get rid 
of his flatterers and defamers both together, by 
grouping them all into one piece, called the Danciad, 
which he had long meditated, and which was firſt 
publiſhed in the year 1727. | | 

But to tell of his quarrels with every unworthy 
adverſary, would be like deſcribing the various an- 
noyances that Hercules encountered in wading 
through the fenns of Lerna, from every ſnake, and 


toad, and beetle, which he bruthed off with his 
club. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that by the Dunciad he 


totally ſubdued that many-headed monſter that had 
long annoyed him with its hiſſings. 1 
When Mr. Por E, together with his friend the 
Dean, (for reaſons ſpecified in the preface to their 
Miſcellanies) determined to own the moit trifling 
pieces in which they had any concern, and to deſtroy 
all that remained in their power; the firſt ſketch of 
this poem was ſnatched from the fire by Dean Swift, 
who perſuaded his friend to proceed in it, and to 
him therefore it was inſcribed. RES. 35 
But what forwarded the publication of this piece, 
was the Treatiſe of the Bathos, or Art of finking in 
Poetry, publiſhed in the Miſcellanies above ſpoken 
of. In this treatiſe was a chapter wherein the ſpeci- 
es of bad writers were ranged in claſſes, and initial 
letters of names prefixed, for the moſt part at ran- 
dom, But ſuch was the number of poets eminent in 
that art, that ſome or other took every letter to 
himſelf. | | 3 . nf 
Among others, the late Mr. Aaron Hill, who was 
a poet, not altogether devoid of poetical merit, 


ſuſpected himſelf to be marked out by the letters 
A. H. This miſunderſtanding provoked him to write 
to Mr. Popes, in terms ef the warmeſt expoſtulation. 
Several letters paſſed between them on this occalion, 
Which were afterward publiſhed. Six of them have 
been thought particularly worth preſerving : the 


reader will find them in the Appendix, No. 1. and 
from thence may learn on what grounds Mr. Hill's 


miſapprehenſion was founded. 
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Mr. Pore, with good reafon, lamented how much 
he had ſuffered from his acquaintance with the infe- 
rior tribe of contemporary poets. He never was more 


ſerious than when he ſaid, 


Much do I ſuffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, waſpiſh, wrong-head rhyming race.” 


The beſt commentary on theſe two lines, is com- 


prehended in thoſe very fine and humane letters in 
the Appendix, written to that wrong-headed man 


Mr. Aaron Fill. This writer, who, as has been in- 


timated, did not want genius, though it was always 


taced, and even lined through with fuſtian, in the 
midſt of a familiar acquaintance with Mr. Pore, and 
under obligations to him, in a fit of jealouſy, for 
ſomething or other, very ſeriouſly abuſed him in print; 


he had no ſooner done this than he repented, and aſk- 
ed pardon, which as ſoon as he had obtained, he of- 
fended in like manner again, and fo went on inſulting 


and repen:ing to the end of the chapter. He thought 


- himfelf a very formidable rival to our poet; this made 


him expect the obſervance and court due to ſuch an 
one. The feveral marks of friendſhip he had received 
from our poet went for nothing : For nature never yet 
put one grain of generofity or gratitude into the com- 
poſition of a coxcomb. » 3 

In ſhort, all the leſſer writers fell into fo violent a 


fury, that for half a year or more, the common news 


papers, in moſt of Which they had ſome property, as 
being hired writers, were filled with the moſt abuſive 
falſehoods and ſcurrilities they could poſſibly deviſe. 
A liberty not to be wondered at in thoſe who for many 


years had aſperſed moſt of the firſt characters of the 
gage; and this with impunity, their own perſons and 


names being to moſt, utterly ſecret and obſcure. 


This induced Mr. Pope to think that he had now 
ſome opportunity of doing good, by detecting and 
dragging into light, theſe common enemies of man- 


kind: ſince to invalidate their flander, it vas ſufficient 
to ſhew what contemptible men were the authors of 
it, This it was which gave birth to the Duncrav ; 


and 


judge, but his perſon, morals and family. 
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and our poet thought it a happineſs, that by the late 
flood of ſlander on himſelf, he had acquired ſuch a 
pecul.ar right over their Names, as was neceſſary to 
his purpole. 

Soon after he had formed this deſign, ke communi- 
cated it to his excellent friend Dr. Arbuthnot; who, 
though as a man of wit and learning, he "might not 
have been diſpleaſed to ſee their common injuries re- 


venged on this pernicious tribe; yet as our author's 


friend and phyſician, being ſolicitous for his eaſe and 


health, he was unwilling he ſhould provoke o large 
and powerful a party. 


Their difference of opinion in this matter, gives 


occaſion for the colloquial epiſtle“ to the DoQor, 


which is a kind of Prologue to the Satires in imitation 
of Horace, above taken notice of. In this prologue, 
our author in a natural and familiar detail of all his 
provocations, both from flatterers and flanderers, has 
artfully interwoven an apology for his moral and poe- 


_ tical character. 


Of this epiſlle, the learned editor of Mr. Poesg's 
works, has given a very accurate analyſis, to which I 
refet the curious reader ; and ſhall only take notice of 
ſuch parts as tend to vindicate Mr. PopE and his 
writings: taking occaſion by the way to point out 


ſome of the molt diſtinguiſhed beauties of this excel- 


lent epillle. 


*® It is proper to tere, that this Friftle, ned not 
finiſhed till 1733, was begun many years before, as our "author. 


_ aſſures us in his advertiſement prefixed to it; and as it alludes 


to the Dunc1ad, it was thought proper to mention it-at this 
place, though out of the chronological order of his publications. 


I In this advertifement Mr. Poyt farther a(ſnares us, that he had 
no thoughts of publiſhing it, till it pleaſed ſome perſons. of _ 
rank and fortune, to attack in a very extraordinary manner, 


not only his writings, of which being public, the public was 


Being divided be- 
tween the neceſſity of ſaying ſamething of bimſif, and his lazi- 


neſs to undertake jo aukward a taſk, he thought it the ſhorte(t 


way to put the laſt hand to this epiſtle. He adds with be- 
coming {pirit, that if it has any thing pleaſing, it will be that 
by which he is moſt deſirous to pleaſe, the truth and the ſenti- 
ment; and if any thing offenſive, it will be only to thoſe he is 
leaſt ſorry to offend, the vicious and ung enereus. 


. Our 
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Our poet having told his caſe, and humorouſly 


applied to his phyſician, in the manner one 


would aſk for a recipe to kill vermin, he proceeds 
in the common character of ſuch as aſk advice, to 
acquaint his Doctor that he had already formed 
his reſolution, and determined of his remedy, But, 
by way of. preamble, he introduces a ſimile from 


the ſtory of Midas, in which, having occaſion to men- 


tion kings, queens, and miniſters of ſtate, his friend 
takes the alarm, and begs of him to forbear ; advi- 


ſing him to ſtick to his ſubject, and be eaſy under 
fo common a calamity. To make light of his ſuffer- 


ing provokes the poet ; he breaks the thread of his 
diſcourſe, and abruptly tells him the application of 


his ſimile. 


Out with it, Doxciap! let the ſecret paſs, 


His friend, however, perſiſting to adviſe him againſt 
ſuch a general attack, the poet replies, that conſider- 
ing the ſtrong antipathy of bad to good, there will 
always be enemies either open or ſecret ; and that it 


admits of no queſtion, but a ſlanderer is leſs hurtful 


than a flatterer: for, ſays he, in a pleaſant ſimile, 
_ alluding to his friend's profeſſion, — 2 


of all mad creatures, if the learn'd are right, 


lt is the Slaver kills, and not the Bit..“ 


„ then proceeds to ridicule the abject and extra- 
vagant flattery of thoſe ſycophants, who compliment- 
ed him even for his infirmities, his bad health, and 


his inconvenient ſhape. There is ſo much ſpirit and 


poignance in his reprehenſion of this ſervile adulation, 


that 1 cannot reſiſt the pleaſure of tranſcribing the 
lines. . e 


„ There are who to my Perſon pay their court, 
« I cough like Horace; and though lean, am 
a BED 75 
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« Ammon s great ſon, one ſhoulder had too high, 
„Such Owid's noſe, and, Sir, you have an eye. 
«© Go on, obliging creatures, make ine fee _ 
All that diſgrac'd my betters, meet in me: 
Say for my comfort, languiſhing in bed, 


jut fo immortal Maro held his head.” 


With the ſame ſpirit and keen ridicule, he expoſes 
his critics and calumniators ; wherein he introduces 


that inimitable character of Atticus already ſpoken of: 


and then ſtruck with the ſenſe of that dignity and 
felicity inſeparable from the charaQer of a true poet, 


he breaks out into a paſſionate vow for the continu- 


ance of the full liberty attendant on it: and con- 


cludes his wiſh with a deſcription of his temper and 


diſpoſition, which was ſuch, that he would even exe- 


crate his beſt vein of poetry, if made at the expence 
of truth and innocence. — | 


Curſt be the verſe, how well ſoc'er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy Man my foe, 
Give Virtue ſcandal, Innocence a fear, 


Or from the ſoft-ey'd Virgin ſteal a RE 


Such a noble generoſity and amiable tenderneſs of 


ſentiment feems to have flowed warm from the heart, 


and perhaps could not have been expreſſed with 


ſuch feeling and energy by the mere efforts of genius 


alone. 


— 


Our poet then profeſſes that the ſole object of his 
reſentment was vice and baſeneſs, and proceeds to ſa- 
tirize one under the character of Sporus, who had 


wantonly injured him in the moſt ſenſible manner. 


This moving him with freſh indignation at his ſlan- 
derers, he takes the advice of Horace, ſume ſuperbiam 
quaefitam meritis, and draws a fine picture of his mo- 
ral and literary conduct through life: in which he 
ſhews that not Fame, but VirxTue, which he wel- 


comes in a ſtrain of divine enthuſiaſm, was the con- 


ſtant object of his ambition. At the ſame time, he 
boldly acknowledges, that in his purſuit of vice, he 
” a 
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rarely conſidered how knavery was circumſtanced 
but followed it with his vengeance, indifferently 3 


whether it led to the pillory, or the drawing room. 


But left this ſhould convey the idea of a lavage vir- 
tue, he inſtances ſome particulars which prove him of 
ſo ealy a nature, as to be duped by the flendereſt ap- 


pearances; and withal that he was ſo forbeating, as 
not only to have been ſilent during a long courte of 
calumny on himſelf, but even to have reſtrained his 
reſentment under the moit ſhocking of all provocati- 


ons, abuſes on his father and mother. 


This naturally leads him to give a ſhort account of 


their births, fortunes and diſpoſitions; which ends 
with the tendereſt wiſhes for the happineſs of his 
friend, intermixed with the molt pathetic deſcription 
of that filial piety, in the exerciſe of which he makes 
his own happineſs to conſiſt. N 


Oh friend! may each domeſtic bliſs be thine 1 


he no uyplealing melancholy mine: 


% Me, let the tender office long engage, 
To rock the cradle of repoſing age, 
“ With lenient arts extend a Mother's breath, 


« Make languor ſmile, and ſmooth the bed of 


FF 
Explore the thought, explain the aſking eye, 
And keep a- while one parent from the ſky *! 


Had our author penned no other than theſe exqui- 
fite lines, they would of themſelves be ſufficient to 


eſtabliſh his character as an excellent poet, and an 


amiable man. 


Mr. Pore, as appears by this Epiſtle, being thus 


fo perior to all apprehenſions from the reſentment of the 


worthleſs tribe whom he grouped in the Dunciad, at 
length convinced them that the moſt gentle and for- 
bearing tempers when ſtrongly urged, are the moſt 


* In a very few weeks after this poem was publiſhed, that 


is, in the year 1733, our author's mother died, aged 93. Hts 
father, as has been obſerved, having died in 1717. 


But 


. 
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But though our poet treated bad writers and bad 
men with becoming ſeverity, yet no one ever praiſed 
the good of all denominations with more fincere and 
heart-felt pleaſure. Even in this Dunciad, he has 
celebrated Mr. Locke, Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Bar- 
row, Dr. Atterbury, Mr. Dryden, Mr. Congreve, 
Dr. Garth, Mr. Addiſon, and in ſhort almoſt every 
man of his time who deſerved it. Nay, fo amiable 
is his impartiality, that Cibber himſelf, the hero of 


the piece, has his ſhare of commendation, on the 


preſumption of his being the author of the Careleſs 
Huſband, It was difficult to find the pleaſure of ap- 
plauding merit in a poem on ſuch a ſubject, yet 
he has contrived to inſert ſuch a panegyric, and 
has made even Dulneſs out of her own mouth pro- 
nounce 1t. 5 „ 


The Dunciad has been generally eſteemed among 


Mr. Pop x's moſt admired pieces, and it is in truth a 


moſt admirable pattern for ſatirical compoſition; but 
the ſatire being confined and perſonal, ſome of its 
molt capital excellencies are now but faintly reliſhed. 
It is to be regretted therefore, that ſo much good 
ſenſe and excellent morality ſhould be inter mixed with 
a tranſient ſatire on private characters, many of them 


ſo inſignificant, that their names would never have 


been public, had they not found a place in the Dun- 
ciad, and of whom the moſt Giftinguiſhed now fleep 
in oblivion. oN LNG he EN 

This piece being of the mock epic kind, preſerves 
all the dignity peculiar to that ſpecies of compoſition, 
and is penned in ſtrict conformity to the rules ob- 
ſerved by the great epic writers in their ſublimer pie- 
ces. It is divided into four books, and the firſt 
opens with an affected ſolemnity in the Maronian 
ror | M 


* 


The Mighty Mother, and her Son, who brings 
„The Smithfield Muſes to the ear of Kings, 
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The ſubject being propoſed, to preſerve the mock 
majeſty of the 2 a ſolemn invocation enſues : 


e college of dulneis is deſcribed, 
where the goddeſs fits Sane in clouded majeſty, 


contemplating the wild and monſtrous creation to 


which the had given birth. | 
Our poet here 11dicules the groſs abluidities and 
inconſiſtencies in the productions of the ſons of Dul- 
neſs, with ſuch pleaſant raillery and exquiſite poig- 
nance, - that the length of the following W 


needs no apology. 


40 1 ſhe beholds the Chaos dark and PREY 
Where nameleſs Somethings in their cauſes 
« ſleep, 
Till genial Jacob, or a warm Third as... 
«© Call forth each maſs, a Poem, or a Play : 


How hints, like ſpawn, ſcarce quick in em- ; 


« bryolie, 
How new-born nonſenſe firſt is taught to ts. 
« Maggots half-form'd in rhyme exaQly meet, 
And learn to crawl upon poetic feet. 
Here one poor word an hundred clenches makes, 
And ductile dulneſs new meanders takes; 
„There motley images her fancy ſtrike, 
Figures ill-pair'd, and Similes unlike. 
She ſees a mob of Metaphors advance, 
«« Pleas'd with the NY of the mazy dance ; ; 
How Tragedy and Comedy embrace; - 


How Farce and Epic get a jumbled race; 


How Time himſelf ſtands ſtill at her command, 
Realms ſhift their place, and Ocean turns to 
e 


5 « Hee r Deleriorion Egypt glads with ſhow" rs, 


r gives to Zembla fruits, to Barca flow'rs ; 


Glit' ring with ice here hoary hills are ſeen, 
There painted vallies of eternal green, 
In cold December fragrant chaplets blow, 

6 And N harveſts nod beneath the ſnow.” 


The 
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The goddeſs is then introduced on the evening of 


—— All huſh'd and ſatiate lay, 
Vet eat, in dreams, the cuſtard of the day; 

« While penſive Poets painful vigils keep, 

15 Sleepleſs themſelves to give their readers ſleep.” 


During this ſtill and lethargic period, ſhe revolves 

in her mind, with parental joy, the long ſucceſſion of 
her ſons, but chiefly, and with peculiar delight, fixes 
her attention on Bays, the hero of the piece. He is 
deſcribed, after an ill run at play, and the ill ſucceſs 
of a dramatic piece, fitting in his ſtudy in deep def- 
pair. There is a great deal of keen raillery 1 in this 

e 


40 Swearing and 2 the Hero ate, 3 
HBlaſphem'd his Gods, the Dice, and damn d * 


— 
Then gnaw'd his Pen, then daſh'd it on the 
r 
6 Sinking from thought to thought, a vaſt pro- 
found! 


lung d for his ſenſe, but found no bottom there, 
** Yet wrote and flounder'd on in mere deſpair.” 


Full of apprehenſions, leſt the empire of 8 
was drawing to a period, he ponders with himſelf _ 
what courſe to follow, whether to betake himſelf to 
the church, to gaming, or to party writiag. In this 


ſtate of uncertainty and deſpondence, caſting a mourn- 
ful look on his library, and ereRing a pile of dull 
| books into a kind of altar, he ſolemnly invokes the 


goddeſs. 


, Then 3 . Tamer of all f art! ! 


“ Firſt in my care, and ever at my heart; 
« Dulneſs ! wwhoſe good old cauſe J yet defend, 


« With whom my! Muſe began, with whom ſhall 5 


86 end, | 
46 Fer | 
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Eer ſince Sir Fopling's Periwig was Praiſe, 
Jo the laſt honours of the Butt and Bays : 
O thou! of bus'neſs the directing ſoul : _ 
* To this our head like byaſs to the bowl, 
Which, as more pond'rous, made its aim more 
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* Obliquely waddling to the mark in view: 1 
© Of! ever gracious to perplex d mankind, + | 
R Still ſpread a healing miſt before the mind; 7 | 
Wl % And, left we err by Wit's wild dancing light, 13 
; 1 85 Secure us kindly in our native night. 
FR Or, if to Wit a Coxcomb make pretence, 
1% Guard the {ure barrier between that and Senſe ; 
1 | “Or quite unravel all the reas'ning thread, : 
q And hang fome curious cobweb in its ſtead ! 
1 As, forc'd from Find-guns, lead itſelf can fly, 
* And pond'rous ſlugs cut ſwiftly through the ſky, 
T As clocks to weight their nimble motion owe, 
1 Ie wheels above urg d by the load below: | 
__ - Me Emp ineſs, and Dulneſs could enſpire, 
' 1 And were my Elaſticity, and Fire. | 
= Some Dzmon ſtole my pen (forgive th' offence) 
| 5 And once betray'd me into common ſenle;” 
| There is certainly a great deal of wit and admira- | 
i dle raillery in theſe lines; but in the opinion of ſome, 
; 1 it has been thought to wound probabilicy too much 
| | to make the hero the worſhipper and champion of 
| Dulneſs, in her proper perſon, without the leaſt dif- 
4 guiſe, The author of the Elements of Criticiſm, | 
1 among others, profeſſes himſelf of this ſentiment : — MW 
18 «© Dulnefs, ſays he, may be imagined a Deity or 
18 Idol to be worſhipped by bad writers, but then 
1 | * ſome ſort of diſguiſe is requiſite, ſome baftard wir- | 
1 4 tue muſt be beſtowed, to give the idol a plauſible W | 
1 appearance. Yet in the Dunciad, dulneſs, with- 
1 cut the leaſt diſzuiſe, is made the object of wor- | 
3 „ ſhip : the mind rejects ſuch a fiction as unnatural ; 4 


for dulneſs is a defect of which even the dulleſt 


| & mortal is aſhamed.” | 
| j . 
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This writer, however, appears to be miſtaken, if 
he preſumes that no baitard virtue is in this poem 
attributed to the goddeſs, 

Is there no baftard virtue in the mighty mother —whe 
brings the Smithfield muſes to the ears of Kings Star- 
ving poetaſters would prefer her for this fingle vir- 
tue, to Apollo and the nine muſes, Is there no 
baſtard virtue in the Ne of w hich he makes her the 
author? | 


0 The Cad bad Britannia ſleep.” 
Has not the poet celebrated her for her beauty ? 
% Fate—this fair ideot gave" 


As alſo for her gravity, her induſtry ? The ſup- 
pliant hero could find great coololation in her baſ⸗ 
tard virtues. | | | 


O ever gracious to oerdlex'd mankind, _ 
„Still ſpread a heal: ing miſ? before the wind. 155 


Is not her me the 3a hard virtue of ait? 


Dulaeſs with tranſport ey d the lively dunce, 
6 Rememb'ring ſhe herſelf was pertneſs once.” 


Her delight i in games and races is another of her 
baſtard virtues, that would captivate her nobler ſons, 
and draw them to her ſhrine. Not to fpeak of her 
indulgence to the young traveller, whom ſhe accom- 
panies in the ſhape of his Tutor, as Mincrya did Te- 
lemachus in the ſhape of Mentor. But of all her 
baſlard wirtues, her freethinking, the virtue the parti- 
cularly recommends to her followers in the fourth 
book, is ſufficient to recommend her to general wor- 


Vet after all, the LIK kaving made his hero i in the 
paſſage above tranſcribed, invoke Dvi.ness, es no- 
mine, and profeſs to be her champion, it may be 

| | _ 
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thought, in this inſtance, to exclude the ſuppoſition 
of his worſhipping ſome baſtard virtue : and perhaps 


it would have been lefs liable to objection, had the 


poet here dropped the attribute of the Deity invoked, 


and made his hero ſupplicate the goddeſs generally. 


The hero, however, after having thus ſolemnly 


invoked dulnefs, turns towards his works, in a ten 


der and paſſionate apoſtrophe, and preſaging the mi- 
ſerable fate to which they may be expoſed, he deter- 
mines to commit them to the flames. 


4 Go, purify'd by flames aſcend the ſky, 

My better and more chriſtian progeny. 

„ Unſtain'd, untouch'd, and yet in maiden ſheets ; 
h While all your ſmutty ſiſters walk the ſtreets.” 


The poet then, with a peculiar vein of farcaltic 


humour, till preſerving the mock dignity of the 


piece, deſcribes the ſeveral unfortunate ere expi- 
ring in the flames, the light of which rouſing the god- 


deſs, ſhe ſnatches the ſheet of an unfiniſhed poem, 
with which ſhe overwhelms the pyre. 


The goddeſs then revealing herſelf to het darling 


_ ſon, tranſports him to her temple, and unfolds all her 


mf. to his view. 


> Here to hs Choſen all her works ſhe ſhows ; _ 
«© Proſe ſwell'd to verſe, verſe loit'ring into proſe : 
„How random thoughts now meaning chance to 

_ find, | 

Now leave all memory of ſenſe behind: 

How Prologues into Prefaces decay, 

And theſe to Notes are fritter'd quite away: 

How Index-learning turns no ſtudent pale, 

* Yet holds the eel of ſcience by the tail: 


* 


* 


'* How, with leſs reading than makes felons ſcape, 


c 
. 


* 


Leſs human genius than God gives an ape, 

Small thanks to France, and none to Rome or 
Greece, 

« A paſt, vamp'd, future, old, a new iece ; 

« <T'wixt 
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« *Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Shakeſpear and Cor- 
„ neille, | : | | 


«© Can make a Cibber, Tibbald, or Ozell.” 


| The Poet has here artfully contrived to ſatitize the 


pretenſions of hali-learned ſuperficial ſcriblers, with 


the keen ſtrokes of the moſt exquiſite ridicule : and 
having made Dulneſs diſplay her works to her choſen 
ſon, ſhe is then repreſented anointing his head with 
the ſacred opium; and after muttering ſome myſtic 
words, ſhe proclaims him ſucceſſor to the deceaſed _ 
laust. „ . 
The ſolemnity of his proclamation is graced with 
the repreſentation of public games and ſports of va- 
rious kinds, in imitation of thoſe in Homer and Vir- 
gil; and the deſcription of theſe games takes up the 
greater part of the ſecond book.  _ . 
I will frankly acknowledge, that J could never 
read this book without diſguſt. I am ready, never- 
theleſs, to own, that the poet has ſhewn great ad- 
dreſs in adapting the ſeveral games to the different 
characters of the competitors, and has diſplayed a 
great deal of wit in deſcribing their various merits in 
the reſpective exerciſes. But the groſſneſs, nay the 


* filthineſs, of many of the illuſtrations cannot fail to 
nauſeate. The language indeed is perfectly chaſte and 
* poliſhed, but no elegance or ingenuity in the mode of 


| expreſſion, can atone for an indecency or indecorum 
in the idea repreſented. | | | | 


Thus much, however, may be faid in defence of 
our poet, that in a Satire, purpoſely written to ex- 


| poſe vice and folly, the odious repreſentation is part 


of the ſcourge which inflicts the puniſhment ; and this 


is the beſt and only apology which can be urged in 


juſtificatjon of ſome paſſages in this book. 

The lighteſt indelicacy, however, deſerves a ſe- 
vere reprehenſion in a genius like Mr. Por 's, ſince 
many, who are unable to imitate his excellencies, may 
be tempted to copy his inelegancies : and we have 
known ſome little poetaſters, who, having drawn their 
ideas from the ſordes of human nature, have juſtifi- 
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ed themſelves on the authority of Mr. Pope, as ma- 
ny have attempted to vindicate him by the example 

of Homer and Virgil; not adverting to the difference 
of the ends propoſed, which alone can apologize for 
the indelicacy ot the means, 

But though writers ol ſuperior talents, and direQed 
by noble morives, may preſerve, as was faid of Vir- 
gil, a certain air of majeſty in the deſcription of ſuch 
immundities; yet, when authors of inferior genius at- 
tempt to colour impure ſentiments with the orna- 
ments of ſtile, they only add aukwardneſs to obice- 

nity, and become every way offenſive. | 

Mr. Pore uſed himſelf to fay, that this part of his 
poem coſt him moſt trouble, and pleaſed him lealt. 
A certain proof that he was doing violence to his 
nicer feelings, and that, on this occaſion, he had loſt 


ſight of his own excellent Precept , 


0 No Pardon vile Obſcenity ſhould find, 
Tho! Wit and Art ne to move the Mind.” 7 


Nevenhdlefi this book is not without its beauties, 
The laſt exerciſe appointed for the critics, which is 
thar of hearing two voluminous authors, one in verſe 
and the other in proſe, read without ſleeping, is con- 
ceived with great propriety and humour, and is ad- 
mirably deſcribed in the followi ing beautiful lines. 


« 'T hree College socke, and three pert Templar 
came, 
The ſame their talents, and their taſte the ſame ; ; 

Each prompt to query, anſwer, and debate, 

« And {mit with love of Poeſy and Prate. 

« The pond'rous books two gentle readers bring. 
I be heroes fit, the vulgar form a rin | 

be clam rous croud is huſt'd with mugs of 
e Mum, 

« Till all tun'd equal, end a gen ral hum. 
„Then mount the Cleiks, and in one has tone 
„ Thro' the long, aw, painſu] page drawl on; 
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60 Soft creeping, words on words, the ſenſe com- 
ole, 


« At ev'ty line they ſtretch, they yawn, thay 

doe. 

As to ſoft gales top heavy pines bow low. 

Their heads, and lift them as they ceaſe to blow : 
Thus oft they rear, and oft the head decline, 
« As breathe, or pauſe, by fits, the airs divine. 
And now to this fide, now to that they nod, 

A8 verſe, or proſe, infuſe the dec God.“ 


The poet be Aiſplay * great ſkill in the b 


on of theſe lines, which are ſluggiſh and lethargic, to 


a degree admirably adapted to delcribe the drowzy 
icene they repreſent. The ſimile of the Pines likewiſe 
is happily imagined, and very poctically expreſſed. 

The audience being all lulled to repoſe, and diſpo- 
ſed in their proper places of reſt, the goddels tran- 
ſports the king to her temple, where he 1s repreſented 
lumbering with his head on her lap. Having be- 
ſprinkled him with Cimmerian dew, which gives 
birth to a thouſand romantic viſions, ke is at length 
conveyed on the wings of Fancy, and conducted by a 
ſlip-ſhod Sibyl to the Elyſian ſhade, where he meets 
with the ghoſt of Settle, who leads him to a ſummit, 
from whence he ſhews him the paſt triumphs of the 
empire of Dulneſs, then the preſent, and laſtiy the 
future. 

The poet diſplays great addreſs in this deſcription, 
which abounds with good ſenſe and poignant reflecti- 
on. Having firſt pointed out thoſe parts of the globe 
where ſcience never roſe, he then turns towards the 
eaſt and ſouth, where ſhe was deſtroyed by tyranny. 
In the firſt by Chi Ho-am-ti, the famous emperor of 
China; who built the great wall between that and 
Tartary, and deſtroycd all the books, and learned 
men, of the empire. In the fecond, by the Caliph, 
Omar the firſt, who, having conquered Egypt, cau- 
led his general to burn the Ptolemean library ; on the 


Wo 8 


r 
gates of which was this inſcription, FYXHE IATPEION, 
the Phyſic of the Soul. 


Having thus deſcribed the ravages of tyranny, he 

next pathetically bewails the deſtruction of ſcience 

by barbariſm and ſuperſtition, in the n. den- 

tiful and poetical lines. 3 
„ How little, mark that portion of the ball, K p 

Where faint at beſt, the beams of Science fall n 
Soon as they dawn from Hyperborean ſkies 2 
* Embody'd dark, what clouds of Vandals riſe! b 
© Lo! where Mzotis ſleeps, and hardly flows f. 
„The freezing Tanais thro' a waſte of ſnows, . 
« The North by myriads pours her mighty ſons, © 
“Great nurſe of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns! | 


See Alaric's ſtern port! the martial frame fl 
Of Genſeric! and Attila's dread name! ei 
See the bold Oſtrogoths on Latium fall! a4 
* See the fierce Viſigoths on Spain and Gaul ! p 
„See, where the morning gilds the palmy ſhore | » 
(The ſoil that arts and infant letters bore) © bl 
His conqu'ring tribes th* Arabian prophet draws, 

And faving Ignorance enthrones by Laws. tt 


See Chriſtians, Jews, one heavy ſabbath keep, ly 
7; 06 And all the weſtern world believe and ſleep. T ar 


ri. 
fs. The picture likewiſe which follows of Rome, in fe 
8 her degenerate ſtate, I is painted with a bold and maſ⸗ 
„ terly pencil. ” a 
41 8 Ex 


1 « Lo! Rome herſelf proud b now no more m 
14 » Ofearts, but thund'ring againſt heathen lore; 

5 Her grey-hair'd Synods damning books unread, WW to 
18 And Bacon trembling for his brazen head. ſo 
1 Padua, with ſighs, beholds her Livy burn, ſu 
1 | And ev'n th' Antipodes Vigilius mourn. 

| 

| 


See, the Cirque falls, th' unpillar d. Temple 

, 

Streets pav'd with Heroes, Tyber choak'd with 
Gods: 


ALEXANDER POPE, ESO 49 
Till Peter's keys ſome chriſt'ned Jove adorn, 
« And Pan to Moſes lends his pagan horn : 


e « See graceleſs Venus to a Virgin turn d, 
e « Or Phidias broken, and Apelles burn'd,” | 


[2 the globe, which had been enlightened by the beams 


$ of ſcience, were reduced to the dominion of Dul- 


neſs, he next repreſents a view of Great Britain, 


and ſhews by whom, and by what cauſes, it will be 


© brought under the empire of the goddeſs. This af- 
5 fords an occaſion to the poet of ſatirizing the depra- 
ved and abſurd taſte which prevailed, and, I am 


, | forry to add, ſtill prevails, in the theatrical entertain - 


2 


! Þ ments of this nation. Nothing can be a ſtronger re- 
flection on modern taſte and underſtanding, than the 
encouragement which is given to our ridiculous farces 


and pantomimes, which debaſe our theatres to mere 


* en 
E 
E 


puppet- ſnews. Nay, it is not too much to fay, that 


oc the two, the character of Punch is leſs contempti- 
ble than that of Harlequin, 

ws, © Having prophecied that Dulneſs ſhall reign over 
the theatres, and even be advanced at court, he laſt- 

p. y foretels that her ſons ſhall preſide in the ſeats of 
arts and ſciences ; giving a glimpſe of the future glo- 


ries of her reign, which are fully diſplayed in the 


| fourth and laſt book. 1 3 
This book is replete with beauties. There is ſcarce 
a line but is fraught with good ſenſe, keen ſatire, and 
ments of poetry. SE 
The goddeſs is deſcribed coming in all her majefly 
to deſtroy order and ſcience ; and the deſcription is 


ſure of tranſcribing it. 


* And Wit dreads Exile, Penalties and Pains *. 


of Rocheſter, 


Having thus ſhewn by what means thoſe parts of 


| excellent morality, embelliſhed with all the orna- 
ſo animated and poignant, that I cannot reſiſt the plea- 
10 Heneath ber foot-ſtool, | ane groans in Chains, 


* This line alludes to the exile, &c. of Atterbyty, Biſhop 
Vo. II. N 'D There 
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„There foam'd rebellious Logic, gagg'd nd 
r 
6 There, ſtript, fair Rhetric languiſh'd on the 


* ground ; 

His blunted arms by Sophiftry are borne, 
And ſhameleſs Billingſgate her Robes adorn, 
Morality, by her falſe guardians drawn, 
* Chicane in Furs, and Caſuiſiry in Lawn, 
Gaſps, as they ſtraiten at each end the cord, 
And dies, when Dulneſs gives ber Pp the 

Word, 
Mad Matbeſis alone was unconfn d. | 
Too mad tor mere material chains to bind, 
Now to pure Space lifts her extatic ſtare, 
Now "ry round the circle finds it Oar.” 


The Muſes next are caſt into bondage by Dulnek 
and treated with ſcorn by a harlot, whoſe form is ad- 


mirably deſcribed as repreſentative of the nature and 


genius of the Italian opera. 


Now the ſons of Dulneſs, —_ by an 8 
power, and impulſive gravity of head, all gather 
round the goddeſs, and are equally eager to preſent 
the firſt addreſs. But the genius of the ſchools takes 
the lead, and harangues the goddeſs in the following 


ſpeech, which conveys the keeneſt ſatire on the pre- 
pollerons plan of ſcholaſtic education. 


Since Man from beaſt by Words is 


« known, 
„ Words are Man's province, Words we teach 
alone. 


« When reaſon doubtful, libe the s Samian ien 
Points him two ways, the narrower is the better. 
„ Plac'd at the door of Learning, youth to guide, 
1% We never ſuffer it to ſtand too wide. 

« To aſk, to gueſs, to know, as they commence, 
As fancy opens the quick ſprings of Senſe, 

We ply the Memory, we load the Brain, 
Bind rebel Wit, and double Chain on Chain, 
x" 0s  Conline 
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ALEXANDER POPE, Ea. 51 
Confine the thought, to exerciſe the breath ; 
X «© And keep them in the pale of Words till death. 
he We Whate'er the talents, or howe'er deſign'd, 
„We hang one jingling padlock on the mind.“ 


nd 4 cc 


This is a fine ridicule on the prepoſterous method 
of forcing all boys to make verſes, whether they have 
a poetical turn or not. 5 + 

The pedagogue then complains, that when men 
come into the world, they ſometimes forget this ver- 
bal learning, and apply themſelves to uſeful know- 
| ledge, which occaſions the goddeſs ſuddenly to break 
forth in an eager wiſh for arbitrary power, which is 
. © beſt ſupported by turning men's attention from the 


the 


= ſtudy of things, to that of words and ſounds, _ 
5 5 „ Oh (cry'd the Goddeſs) for ſome pedant Reign! 
1. 1 «« Some gentle James, to bleſs the land again 


To ſtick the Doctor's Chair into the Throne, 

„ Give law to Words, or war with Words alone, 
Senates and courts with Greek and Latin rule, 
And turn the Council to a Grammar School! 
For ſure, if Dulneſs ſees a grateful Day, 

* Tis in the ſhade of Arbitrary Sway. 

O! if my ſons may learn one earthly thing, 

Teach but that one ſufficient for a King; 

That which my Prieſts, and mine alone maintain, 

© Which as it dies, or lives, we fall, or reign: 

May you, my Cam, and Iſis, preach it long! 
„The RicuT Divine of Kings to govern 

dn — Ac — eng p bo gg ens 


Theſe few lines are penned with the ſpirit of true 

genius, which is ever abhorrent of tyranny under every 
form. The found ſenſe, ſtrong ſatire, and manly 
freedom of ſentiment with which our poet on all oc- 
caſions vindicates the political and religious rights of 
ce, mankind, plainly prove him to have been a bigot to 
2 1 J EE, 010 * Ran 

The goddeſs having called upon her ſons to preach 
, the flaviſh doctrine of divine right, the poet with 
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„ THE LIFE OF 


great pleaſantry and propriety makes the deputies of 


the univerſities, eſpecially the friends of Ariſtotle, 
attend prompt to her call. Ariſtotle had eſtabliſhed 


it as a principle, that ſome men were by nature made 
to ſerve, and others to command, therefore none ſo 
fit as his followers to enforce the ſervile doctrine of 
divine right. 


The ſpeech of Ariſtarchus, who explains to the 
goddeſs the mode of academic education, as chiefly 


confined to verbal criticiſm, is replete with keen ridi- 


cule: and the exclamation which follows | is e 


| eee 


8 Ah, think not, Miſtreſs! more true Dulneſs lies 
In Folly s Cap, than Wildom's grave diſguite. 
Like buoys that never fink into the flood, 

„On Learning s ſurface we but lie and nod, 


FT hine is the genuine head of many a houſe, 


8. 


8 And much rb without a NS; 


Hein diſplayed the art 1 is 3 ith 
out things, in the ſame dull track with the grammar- 
ſchool, in the next place, he exhibits the ſkill of 


teaching things, without any profit to the pupil, by 
| perverſely miſapplying his talents to purſuits from 
Which he is wholly averſe; or confining his genius 
with the curb of authority, which brings all minds to 


one dead level. 
This part of the ſpeech of Atiftarchus 3 is 1 poig- 


nant, and juſt a ſatire on modern education, that the 
 rranſcript will n not — long, "4 


7. What 4 we let ſome . fort of fool 
« Thrid ev'ry ſcience, run through ev'ry ſchool ? 


* Never by tumbler through the hoops was ſhown 


Such ſkill in paſſing all, and touching none. 
« He may indeed (if ſober all this time) 
„Plague with Diſpute, or perſecute with Rhyme. 
„ We only furniſh what he cannot uſe, 

« Or wed to what he wall — A Muſe: : 


« Full 
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ALEXANDER POPE, ESO 53 


« Full on the mid(t of Euclid dip at once, 
And petrify a genius to a Dunce: 

% Or ſet on Metaphyſic ground to prance, 

« Show all his paces, not a ſtep advance. 

« With the ſame CemenT, ever ſure to bind, 

« We bring to one dead level, ev'ry mind: 

Then take him to devellop, if you can, | 

„And hew the Block off, and get out the Man.“ 


The poet proceeds by regular gradations ſtill far- _ 
ther to expoſe the defects of faſhionable education, in 
the character of a youth juſt returned from his travels, 
attended by his governor and a couitezan, whoſe ap- 
pearance drives Ariſtarchus away 5 
For the beauty of poetical deſcription, and for ex- 
quiſite raillery, nothing perhaps can exceed the fol- 
lowing lines, which expoſe the abſurd progreſs and 


miſchievous fruits of modern travelling, in a ſpeech 
from the tutor to the goddeſs. = 


Receive, great Empreſs ! thy accompliſh'd Son: 
* 'Thine from the birth, and ſacred from the Rod, 


A dauntleſs Infant! never ſcar'd with God, 


EL ET TT ET T TH 


Thro School and College, thy kind cloud ober- 
„„ 333 „5 
_ «© Safe and unſeen the young ZEneas paſt: 


Thence burſting glorious, all at once let down, 


_ *« Stunn'd with his giddy Larum half the town. 
Intrepid then, o'er ſeas and lands he flew: 
Europe he ſaw, and Europe faw him. too. 
There all thy gifts and graces we diſplay, 
Thou, only thou, directing all our way! 
To where the Seine, obſequious as ſhe runs, 
* Pours at great Bourbon's feet her ſilken ſons; 
Or Tyber, now no longer Roman, rolls, 


60 
cc 


Vain of Italian Arts, Italian Souls: 
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54 THE LIFE OF 
Jo happy Convents, boſom'd deep in vines, 
„Where ſlumber Abbots, purple as their wines; 

(| Jo Ifles of fragrance, lily-iilver'd vales, 

| | | Ditfuſing languor in the panting gales : 

© X 
| 


i « To lands of ſinging, or of dancing flaves, 
b 6 1 | | «c 


Love-whiſp'ring woods, and lute refounding 
ee 

„ But chief her ſhrine where naked Venus keeps, 
And Cupids ride the Lion of the Deeps ; 


1 Where, eas'd of Fleets, the Adriatic main 

At « Wafts the ſmooth Eunuch and enamour'd ſw ain, 
1 Led by my hand, he ſaunter'd Europe round, 
1 « And gather'd ev'ry Vice on Chriſtian ground; 
WH „Saw ev'ry Court, heard ev'ry King declare 
1 His royal Senſe, of Op'ra's or the Fair; 

it The Stews and Palace equally explor'd, 


« Tntrigu'd with glory, and with ſpirit whor'd ; 

„ Try'd all hors-d" ewvres, all ligueurs defin'd 
]udicious drank, and greatly-daring din'd ; 
+ 40 Dropt the dull hacer of the Latin ſtore, 
| « Spoil'd his own | d acquir'd no more; 
poil'd his own language, and acquir'd n z 
. All Claſſic learning loſt on Claſſic ground; 
{ 4 And laſt turn'd Air, the Echo of a Sound! 
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1 « See, to my 88 bappy ] reſtore 
8 ce This en Youth, and add one Venus more.” 


To complete the ſatire, the acer is made to re- 
ceive them graciouſly, and to beſtow on them one of 
* chezoeſt gs | | | | 


06 Plea'd, ſhe accepts the Hero, and hs 8 | 
6 Wraps in her FOE: and frees from Kat of 


: Shame. wg? 


Salk ſatire, and poetry were never more happily 
combined, than in the ſe foregoing n RE? 
The 


10 


ALEXANDER” POPE; Eq. - 8 

The goddeſs is then ſurrounded by a crowd of In- 
dolent:, who are tortured with too much eaſe, and 
endure all the pains and penalties of lazineſs, 

To relieve theſe from their ſufferings, an Anti- 
quarian ſteps forth, intreating the goddeſs to make 
them Virtuoſos. 

Here our author expoſes the impoſitions of the 
Victuoli, and the credulity of Po who are the 
dupes of their artifices, in ſeveral pages of exqui- 
fire humour, which are too long for abridgment. 

The Virtuoſi being diſpoſed of, a fantaſtic troop 
next preſent themtelves before the Goddeſs, crowned 
with weeds of ſhells, and make offerings or ſtrange 
whimſical preſents, ſuch as a fungus, a toad, a neſt, 


or a flower. 


To the care of theſe Naturaliſts, the Goddeſs re- 
commends the lethargic Indolents above-mentioned ; 
adding, that their ſleepy brothers may be well em- 
ployed in the ſtudy of Butterflies, Birdi-nef!s, Shells, 


Meſs, &c. There is a great deal of pleafant ridicule 


in this recommendation from the Goddeis. 


« The Mind in Metaphyſics at a TS 
May wander in a wilderneſs of Moſs ; 
© The head that turns at ſuper-lunar things, 


„% Poizd. with A tail, may ſteer. on Wiking 
| - wings.“ | 


D 3 cautiouſly warns her ſons ſtill 


to buſy themſelves about trifles, and to confine their 
reſearches to ſecond cauſes. In her exclamatory 


ſpeech to this effect, the poet takes occaſion to fati- 


rize ſuch trifling inveſtigations of e with be- 
| ONE 8 | | | | 


ha Wilkins was one of the firſt W 7 1 of the Royal * 
_ ciety, and entertained an extravagant notion of the poſſibility 


f man's flying. 
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« O! would the ſons of Men once think their 
46 Eyes | . | | 3 


And Reaſon giv'n them but to ſtudy Flies! 


dSee Nature in ſome partial narrow ſhape, 


And let the Author of the Whole eſcape: 


« Learn but to trifle: or, who moſt obſerve, 


« To wonder at their Maker, not to ſerve.” 


The Goddefs bas no ſooner ' exprefied this fa- 


vourite wiſh, than ſhe is addreſſed by a gloomy Scep- 
f. tic, who undertakes to relieve Dulneſs from any ap- 
[ prehenſions that her ſons will ever apply their thoughts 
to any uſeful or extenſive views of nature. In this 
addreſs, the poet has admirably expoſed the abſurd 
Principles, and deplorable condition, of minute philo- 
ſophers and freethinkerss Tis 


Says the vain-glorious Sceptic——— 


Let others creep by timid ſteps, and flow, 


On plain Experience lay foundations low, | 
„„ By common ſenſe to common knowledge bred, 


« And laft, to Nature's Cauſe thro' Nature led. 
« All-ſeeing in thy miſts, we want no guide, 
« Mother of Arrogance, and Source of Pride! 


„We nobly take the high Priori road. 
« And reaſon downward, till we doubt of God: 


© Make Nature ſtill encroach upon his plan; 
« And ſhove him off as far as e er we can: 


-*© Thruſt ſome Mechanic Cauſe into his place; 
Or bind in Matter, or diffuſe in Space. 
Or, at one bound o'er-leaping all his laws, 

„Make God Man's Image, Man the final Cauſe, 


* Find Virtue local, all Relation ſcorn, 
©© See all in Se/f, and but for Se/f be born: 
Of nought ſo certain as our Reaſon ſtill, _ 
Of nought ſo doubtful as of Sou and Will.“ 


In 
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Tn. theſe excellent lines, which are animated 
with the molt pointed latire, the poet has happily 
contrived to inculcate the principles of ſound 4 83 70 
ſophy and true piety. 

The children of Dulneſs, thus tutored and ac- 
compliſhed, are preſented to her in a body by Silenus 
the Epicurean philoſopher, and are then allowed to 
taſte of the cup, which is handed to them by Magus 
the miniſter to the Goddeſs, and which is no ſooner 
taſted than it occaſions a total oblivion of all obliga· 
tions divine, civil, moral, and rational. 

The effects of this cup are deſeribed in a vein ol 
exquiſite ee 


One * his eyes 


140 


Op to a * and like Endymion dies: 


A Feather, ſhooting from another's head, 


: Extracts his brain; and Principle i is fled ; 


* Loſt is his God, his Country, ev'ry ching; 
And nothing left but Homage to a King! 
„The vulgar herd turn off to roll with ogs. 
To run with Horſes, or to hunt with Denn 


Theſe myſteries being over, Dulneſs, ever atten- — 


tive to the welfare of her childten, aſſigns each to 
the guidance of a proper conductor. Theſe atten- 
dants are humorouſly deſcribed, under the characters 
of Impudence, Stupefaction, Self conceit, Self-intereſt, 


Pleaſure, Epicuriſm, &c. who apply W to 
the exercile of their leveral functions. 


« Kind $elf-conceit to ſome her glaſs ks 

« Which no one looks in with another's eyes: 
hut as the Flatt'rer or Dependant paint, 
.» Beholds bimſelf a air Chief, or Saint.“ 


The poetical imagery in the following lines is | 


exceedingly beautiful, and the ſentiment Juſt. 


On others Int'reſt her gay liv ry flings, | 
* Int reſt, that waves on Ferre 'd wings: 
Ds | Tard 
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« Tyrn'd to the Sun ſhe caſts a thouſand dyes, 
And as ſhe turns, the colours fall or riſe.” 


The reſt are repreſented, with great ſpirit and 
poignancy, in the diſplay of their various offices, by 
which the ſons of Dulneſs are prepared for the 2it/c 
and degrees which the goddeſs confers upon them. 

_ Having thus diſtinguiſhed them, ſhe beſtows her 
bleſſing on them; and, in a ſhort ſpeech, ſhe re- 
commends it to them to repair from theory to prac- 
tice. i | 1 


„All my commands are eaſy, ſhort, and full: 
„My Sons! be proud, be ſelfiſh, and be dull.” 


She then particularizes the ſervices ſhe expect; 
from each, and concludes her ſpeech with a yawn of 
ſuch marvellous efficacy, that it lulls and compoſes 
all orders of men throughout the kingdom, and the 
poem ends with the reſtoration of Night and Chaos. 
The following lines, which are prophetic of 
this reſtoration, are at once poetical, philoſophical, 
and pious Jͤ ( 


* She comes! ſhe comes! the ſable Throne be- 
Fe Fg EN „„ 8 
« Of Night primæval, and of Chaos old! 
gefore her, Fancy's gilded clouds decay, 
„ And all its varying Rainbows die away. 
© Wit ſhoots in vain its momentary fires, 
The meteor drops, and in a flaſh expires. 
As one by one, at dread Medea's ſtrain, 
The ſick'ning ſtars fade off th' ethereal plain; 
« As Argus eyes, by Hermes' wand oppreſt, 
„ Clos'd one by one to everlaſting reſt; 
Thus at her felt approach, and ſecret might, 
„Art after Art goes out, and all is Night. 
See ſkulking Truth, to her old cavern fled, 
« Mountains of Caſuiſiry heap'd o'er her head! 
« Philoſophy, that lean'd on Heav'n before, 
« Shrinks to her /econd Cauſe, and is no more. 
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„ Phyfic of Metapbyſic begs defence, 
« And Metaphyfic calls for aid on Senſe! 
« See Myfiery to Mathematics fly ! 

In vain! they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and 

d die- 

« Religion bluſhing veils hee facred fires, 

* And unawares Morality ne 8 


It is to be wiſhed that the poem had concluded 
with theſe admirable lines, which convey ſo keen 
and juſt a cenſure on the viſionary raptures of the 
late noble author of the Characteriſtics. The ſix 
ſucceeding lines *, which cloſe the piece, are little 
more than a repetition, or amplification of what was 
before more forcibly expreſſed. a 

But upon the whole, this book may be elteemed 
as one of the choiceſt of our author's compoſitions. 
The plan of it, as the Editor obſerved, was artfully 


: contrived to ſhew that the defects of a faſhionable 


education, naturally led to, and ended in, Free- - 
thinking, This plan is conducted throughout with 
the true ſpirit of indignant ſatire, and with the moſt 
glorious and laudable deſign, which can animate a 
great genius. That of advancing the Some of virtue 
and religion 8 


Nor public Fame,” nor private; dares to thine; 
Nor buman Spark is left, nor Glimpſe divine! 
Lo! thy dread Empire, CAS! is reſtor'd, 
6 Light dies before thy uncreating word : 
„Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain fall : 
And univerſal Darkneſs buries AI 1 
+. Our author was apprehenſive that this ſatire on 1 0 


virtuoſoſhip, and free-thinking, would raiſe a ſtorm againſt 


him, which he humorouſly prophecies i in a letter to his friend 


| Mr. Bethel. 


One of my amuſements has. been writing a poem, part 
of which is to abuſe Travelling ;, you have made me have a 

© quarrel to it, even when it was for a good reaſon, and (1 
hope) will be attended with a good effe , which it rarely is 
in the caſes I have ſatirized it for. I little thought three 
months ago to have drawn the whole polite 2 upon me 
(as 1 formerly did the Dunces of a lower ſpecies) as I cer- 


85 ' 


„% un nner 
It is to be regretted therefore, as has been ob- 


ſerved, that the beauties of this book, ſhould be 
laviſhed to adorn a poem, which has perſonal ſatire 


for its chief object. 


The inſignificant dunces and malevolent critics 
expoſed in this piece, are falling into oblivion ; and 


when their charaQers are wholly forgotten, the 
Dunciad will become in a great degree unin- 


tereſting 
Even the hero of the poem, who with atchlef 


7 effrontery, affected to be inſenſible to juſt reproof, 
is now ſcarcely remembered ; fo tranſient is the me- 


mory of pertnels and vanity. : 

It is to be wiſhed, that our author "WY never def. 
cended to have beſtowed ſo much attention on an 
object ſo unworthy of his pen, and on whom the 
moſt pointed and juſt ſatire could produce ſo little 


good effect, 


Cibber was | in his nature incorrigible. He was 
endued with ſo little nice ſenſibility and moral deli. 


cacy, that ſo. far from bluſhing at the detection of 
his vices and follies, the perfection of his abilities 


conſiſted in making them the inſtruments, by which 


he attracted the notice of mankind. +. 


It is not to be wondered, that a man thus totally 


_ Exempt from all ſenſe of ſhame, and whoſe higheſt 


vanity was to divert the rabble, ſhould gain a con- 


temptible party of laughers on his fide. 


This Cibber did. To the force of keen * 


5 and 1 ridicule, | he Or yn ye 32580 


« tainly ſhall, whevevir 1 publiſh this | poem, An my of 


« Virtuofi, Medaliſts, Ciceroni, Royal Society-men, Schools, 


44 Univerſities, even Floriſts, Free-thinkers, and Free · ma ſons, 
„e will encompaſs me with fury: It will be once more concurrere 
T þe[lum argue virum. But a good conſcience, a bold ſpirit, 
„ zeal for truth, at whatſoever expence, of whatever 
„ pretenders to ſcience, or of all impoſition, either literary, 


% moral, or poetical, theſe anirnated me, and theſe will 85 
port me.“ | | 
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and pitiful buffoonery *. But though the man, 
who is ſo unfeeling as to laugh on occaſions which 
ſhould command a bluſh, will always find ſenſeleſs 
grinners to keep him in countenance, yet he will ap- 


pear deſpicable in the eyes of every one of diſcern- 


ment and decorum ; and his vices and follies will 
diſgrace his memory, while the talents which ſhaded 
and diſguiſed them, are no longer remembered. 


[Indeed we have too much reaſon to conclude, 
that the good purpoſe intended by this ſatire was, to 


the herd in general, of leſs efficacy than our poet 


hoped. For ſcriblers have not the common ſenſe of 


other vermin, who uſually abſtain from miſchief, 
when they ſee any of their kind gibbetted or nailed 
up, as terrible examples. 5 


It will not be immaterial to obſerve, that Mr. 


Por E laid the plan of the fourth book at the requeſt 


of the learned editor of his works, who reminded 


him that it was a pity ſo fine a poem as the Dunciad, 


| ſhould remain diſgraced by the meanneſs of its ſub- 
| jet ; and that he ought to raiſe and ennoble it by 


pointing his ſatire againſt minute philoſophers and 
tree-thinkers . CW e 


„only it provoked Cibber to write à very fooliſh and impudent 
letter; which I have no cauſe to be A for; and perhaps 
* next winter I ſhall be thought to be glad of : but I lay in my 
claim to you, to teſtify for me, that if he ſhould chance to 
die before a new and improved edition of the Dunciad comes 


out, 1 have already ally written, (before, and not after 


his death) all I ſhall ever ſay about him.” _ 


He farther expreſſes his contempt of the Laureat, though 
in a more jocular manner, in another letter to the ſame Gen- 


— dated from Bath, where a certain princeſs at that time 
reſided. | | ef La 


„Cibber,“ ſays he, is here to celebrate her; and he 


* writes his verſes now, in ſuch a manner, that nobody can 


** uſe them as they were wont to do; for nobody will, on 


certain occaſions, uſe a pane of glaſs.” 


J The editor of his works obſerves, that he imagined it 
was for the intereſt of religion to bave it known We fo 


3 juſt contempt in which Mr. Por held the author of 
| this ribaldry, appears in one of his letters to Mr. Bethely 

where, ſpeaking of the Dunciad, he ſays — _ T7 
That poem has not done me, or my quiet, the leaſt harm, 
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Such a recommendation does honour to him who 


gave it ; bat ſtill it is to be wiſhed, that the admira- 


ble contents of the fourth book had been totally de- 
tached, from the poem of which they conſtitute a 
part. The weight and importance of the ſubjects 
treated of in this book, ſeem to have required ſuch 
a ſeparation : and they would perhaps, if poſiible, 


have appeared with ſtill greater dignity, had they 
not been blended with the levities ? in other parts 
of this poem. 


„This fourth book was publiſhed long after the 


4% firſt three, and the author pleaſantly prefixed an 


« advertiſement to the firſt edition of it, which made 
« its appearance * in the year 1742 f. inti- 
05 mating 


— 


great a genius had a due abhorrence of thoſe polls of virtue and 


ſociety, 
It was to advance the fame ends of virtue and religion, that 


the editor prevailed on him to alter every thing in his Mr! 


Writ:ngs, that might be fuipeQted to have the leaſt glance 


towards Fate or Naturaliſm and to add what was proper to 


convince the world that he was warmly on the fide of Aua! 


Gevernment and a REVEALED WILL: and the editor aTures vs, 


that it would be great injuſtice to Mr. Porr) s memory not 
to declare that he embraced theſe occations with unfeignes 
pleaſure. 


Mr. Port kimbat acknowledges the influence of the edi- 
tor's recommendation, in A letter addreſfed to him, the 28th 
December, 1742, where he ſays- 
you gave me to add the fourth book. firſt determined me to 


The encouragement 


% do ſo; and the approbation you ſeemed to give it, Was 


e what fingly determined me to print it.“ 


Our author himſelf ſeems to apologize for the — 5 


this piece, in the following letter, addreiled to the learned 
annotator. 


« [have juſt received yours, and as 1 have no "words to ex 


- preſs, farther than you already know, my fincere defire to 
merit your friendſhip, I will net employ any. I thank you 


80 * Tor what you fo ſpeedily have done, and ſhall put it to the 
preſs with all haſte, the reſt of the book being ready. 
* If any thing more can be done for the Dunciad, it muſt 


1 0 "be to acquaint the public, that you have thought it wort? 


6 your care, by beſt wing lome notes upon it, to make it 


more important and ſerious,” 


+ We Und, by a letter above quoted from our author to 
Mr. — that he Fees to raile a ſtocm againft him by 
the 
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mating that it was by a different hand from the 
« other, and found in detached pieces, incorrect 
« and unfiniſhed.” N + 
The editor of his works objected to him the af- 
fectation of uſing ſo unpromiſing an attempt to miſ- 
lead his reader. He replied, very ſhrewdly, that 
the editor thought too highly of the public taſte ; 
that, moſt commonly, it was formed on that of half 
a dozen people in faſhion who took the lead, and 
ſometimes intruded the dulleſt performances on the 
town, for works of wit: while at the ſame time, 
ſome true efforts of genius, without name or re- 
commendation, have pailed unobferved or negleQed, 
by the public eye. 


_ He added many other juſt reflections on this occa- 


ſion, and the event ſhewed that he was not miſtaken. 
The fourth book, the moſt ſtudied and highly finiſn- 
ed of all his poems, was eſteemed obſcure “*, (a 
name which, in exceſs of modelty, the reader gives 
to what he does not underſtand) and but a faint imi- 

F tation, 


the publication of the fourth book of the Dunciad; and it 
appears, by the following letter, that his friend entertained 
apprehenſtons on his account, which he thus facetiouſly re- 
moves. | | | 

* To give you eaſe, in relation to the event of my poem, 
* which dealing much in general, not particular ſatire, has 


« ſtirred up little or no reſentment, though it be levelled | 


„% much higher than the former; yet men not being ſingled 
* out from the herd, bear chaſtiſement better, like galley- 
* ſlaves, for being all linked in a ſtring, and on the fame 


„ rank,” 


To prove, among other inſtances, how induſtriouſly Lord 

Bolingbroke concealed his licentions principles from Mr. Port, 

and how much he affected before him to diſlike Freethinkers, 
it may be material to obſerve, that when the fourth book of 
the Dunciad was publiſhed, Lord Bolingbroke was abroad; but 
on the change of the miniſtry he returned to England. At his 
firſt interview with Mr. Por E, he faid—*© It ſeems you have 


« written a fourth book; but it was repreſented to me as ſo 


« obſcure by every body, that I had no inclination to read it till 
the other day, when I found it to be the beſt and molt finiſh- 
ed of all your writings. The ſatire on freethinkers, is moſt 
„ juſt and uſeful; and ennobles a work of wit, which only 
« wanted that advantage.“ | | 


the note underneath . 
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tation, by ſome common hand, of the other three. 
He had himſelf the malicious pleaſure of hearing 
this judgment paſſed on his favourite work, by ſeve- 
ral of his acquaintance ; a pleaſure more to his taſte 
than the flatteries they uſed to entertain him with, 
and were intentionally paying him. 
The Dunciad, it is ſaid, was preſented to the 


King * and Queen, by Sir Robert Walpole, who, 


sbout this time, it is thought, offered to procure 
him a penſion, which he refuted with the ſame noble 


« 14 with which he had formerly declired offers of 
t 


is nature. This propoſal of Sir Robert's, is pro- 
bably hinted at in a paſſage of one of our author's 
letters to Dean Swift, which the reader may ſee in 


Mr. Por obſerved, that he was wholly obliged 


to the whig miniftry, for thoughts of this nature. 


His friend Lord Oxford, he afſures us, never made 


| ſuch a propoſal to him: though he often uſed to talk 


with gieat kindneſs to him, and frequently expreſſed 
his concern, that he ſhould be incapable of a place 
without giving inquietude to his father and mother 

—— Such concern, ſaid our pious poet, as I would 
not have given toeither, for all the places which the 


miniſtry could have beſtowed on me Lord Oxford, 


however, never made him any offer of a penſion. 


* When the new edition of the Dunciad was publiſhed with 
notes, Mr. Por E regained by it the good opinion of the court. 
The King declared that he was @ very boneſt man. Perhaps the 


court eſteemed bad Pets a more legitimate object of ſatire, than 


bad Politicians, OP IS PRE Mg : | 
5 « 1 was once before diſpleaſed at you for complaining 


« to Mr. ———of my not having a penſion. I am ſo again, 
at your naming it to a certain Lord. I have given proof, 


« in the courſe of my life, from the time that I was in the 


c friendſhip of Lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Craggs, even to 


« this time, when I am civilly treated by Sir Robert Walpole, 


s that | never thought myſelf ſo warm in any party's cauſe, 


« as to deſerve their money, and therefore would never have 


accepted it. I defire you to take off any impreſſions which 
4 that dialogue may have left upon his Lordſhip's mind, as if 
« | ever had any thoughts of being beholden to him, or any 


« other, in that way.“ 


But 
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But Lord Halifax, as we are aſſured by Mr. Pore, 
ſent for him of his own accord, in the beginning of 
the reign of George the Firit, and acquainted him 
that he had often been concerned that his merit had 
never been rewarded as it deſerved ; adding, that 
he was very glad it was now in his power to be of 


* ſervice to him, by ſettling a penſion upon him, if he 
* choſe to accept of it, and that no return ſhould be 


required of him for it. | TEAS 

Mr. Por E, having thanked him for the propoſal, 
deſired time to conſider of it; and about three 
months after, having in the interim heard nothing 
from his Lordſhip, he wrote to him, repeating his 


obligations to thank him for the offer, but at the 


ſame time MET it, with a noble indifference *.. 
We do not find, that any farther propoſals of 


this nature were made, till Mr. Craggs came into 
| the miniſtry: and this miniſter, in all the warmth 


of friendſhip, aſſured Mr. PoE, that a penſion of 
300 J. per annum waited his acceptance: adding 


with great frankneſs and cordiality, that he, ha- 


® The letter was expreſſed in the following terms 


6 My Loxp, | i 
L am obliged to you, both for the favours you have done 
« me , and thoſe you intend me. I diſtruſt neither your will 
nor your memory, when it is to do good: and if ever I be- 
come troubleſome or ſolicitous, it muſt not be out of expec- 
tation, but out of gratitude. Your Lordſhip may either 
* cauſe me to live agreeably in the town, or contentedly in 
* the country; which is really all the difference 1 ſet between 
* an ealy fortune and a ſmall one. It is indeed a high ſtrain of 
** generoſity in you to think of making me eaſy all my life, 
„only becauſe I have been ſe happy to divert you ſome few 
hours; but if I may have leave to add, it is becauſe you 
„think me no enemy to my native country, there will ap- 
** pear © better e „ 


His Lordſhip not only ſubſcribed himſelf to the Iliad, but 
promoted it to the Hanover Club, and rallied their ſecretary 
Philips, for keeping the ſubſcriptions in his hands, for ſome 
time, out of enmity to Mr, Porr. 
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ving the diſpoſal of the ſecret ſervice money, could 
pay him ſuch an annual ſum without the privity of 
any one. 


But our 0065 without heftation. declined this 


inviting offer. He thanked the ſecretary for the 


warm zeal of his friendſhip, aſſuring him that he 
could not accept of a penſion ; but that, to ſhew his 


ſenſe of fo friendly a propoſal, if he ſhould at any 


time have occaſion for a tum of money, he would 
apply to him. —An application however which he 
never made. 

Mr. Craggs preſſed this offer more this once, 
urging to him at the ſame time, how convenient the 
uſe of a coach would be. Mr. Pop E, however, 


though very ſenſible of the convenience of an equi: 
page, rightly judged that if on the ſtrength of ſo pre 


carious an income, he ſhould contract ſuch a habit 


of indulgence, the want of it would prove doubly 


inconvenient to him; it, from an accidental failure 
of that income, he ſhould no longer be able to ſup- 

i 04 | 

In ſhort, Mr. Pore conſtantly declined all offers 
of this nature, with a ſteadineſs which does honour 
to his character. Nay, he even carried his ſeruples 
ſo far, as to decline making uſe of a ſubſcription for 
1000 J. in the South Sea, of which Mr. Craggs 
made him an offer in the year 1720. And he uſed 


to ſay, it was a ſatisfaction to him that he did not 


grow rich (as he might have done) by the public 
calamity. Of this noble ſpirit of independence, he 


| ſhewed himſelf conſcious in the epiſtle above men- 
| tioned to Dr. Arbuthnot, where we find him {peaking 
ba himſelf with becoming pi W as 


0 Vnplae d, unpenſion'd, no man's heir, or flare. 


Mr. Pore's delicacy of ſentiment probably ſuggel 
ted to him, that the accepting of ſuch offers, might 
impoſe on him an obligation of detaching himſelf from 
ſome perſonal connections which he valued : and he 
* induſttouſy avoided all party-attachments 

declaring 


ggeſ- 
might 
from 
id he 
nents, 
laring 
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ecclaring in a letter to his friend Swift, that he had 


Nperlonal obligations to men of different ſides, which 
Ec would never violate. 


As Mr. Poye's ſpirit made him abhor the thought 


* a dependant ſtate, ſo his prudence placed him 


E. bore the neceſſity of ſubmitting to it. 


| Mr. Forge was ſuperior to the little pride of 1 


poſing that an inattention to domeſtic concerns, was 
EtaraQterittical of a great genius. On the contrary, 
that fortune which his merit acquired, he was mind- 
(ul to buſband to the beſt advantage. With this 
view, in the year 1729, he purchaſed an annuity of 
100 J for his own life, and with pious ſolicitude, took 
care likewiſe to include his mother's life in the pur- 


2 cha ſe. 


Our author having taken leave of ſatire, we find 
his muſe, in the ſixth volume, more agreeably en- 
gaged. In this volume of his works we find imita* 
tions of the lighter pieces of Horace, ſome of them 
in the manner of Swift. They ſhew with what 
a dexterity our author defcends from you to 


"The moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſe little pieces. is bis 
imitation of the firſt Ode of the fourth book of Ho- 
race. This has all the eaſe and elegance of the ori- 
ginal, and frequently ſurpaſſes it. 

Our author here takes occaſion to ay a delicate 
compliment to his friend, then Ja Murray, 


ria in ſome = is more happily turned than the 0 
atin. | 


"oF Ad Ve x NEREM. 


« Mater ford endidinum, | | 
Circa luſtra decem flectere „ 
Jam durum imperiis : abi 


Quo blandae juventum te revocant #reces. 
i un in domum 


6 3 en ales oloribus, © 


cc 
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« Comiſſabere Maximi ; . 

Si torrere jecur quaeris idoneum . 

Namgue et nob:lis, et decens, 

Et pro /olicitis non tacitus reis, 

Et centum puer artium, . 

Late figna feret militiae tuae. 

Et, quanaogque potentior 1 
«* Largis muneribus riſerit aemuli, g 

Albanes prope te lacus : 

Hornet marmoream ub trabe citrea. 

Illic plurima naribus 


* Duces thura ; lyraque et Berecynthias 8 
«K Delectabere tibia | : 
„% Mzrxtis carminibus, non fine fiſtula. | 
Allie bis pueri die FOO 
* Numen cum teneris virginibus tuum 


7 *© Laudantes, pede candido 
- In morem Salium ter quatient humum.” 
al - V 


« To Venus. 


4% Mother too fierce of dear defires } 
| « Turn, turn to willing hearts your wanton 


1 «© fires. 
I „To Number five direct your doves, 
by | « There ſpread round Muxxay all your 


„ blooming loves; | 
„Noble and young, who ftrikes the heart 
% With ev'ry ſprightly, every decent part; 
« Equal, the injur'd to defend, 
« To charm the miſtreſs, or to fix the friend. 
« He, with a hundred arts rehn'd,  _ 
« Shall ſtretch thy conqueſts over half the kind 


| ® The imitation, the reader will obſerve, has all the ples 
ſantry and ſprightlineſs of the Latin, and bas avoided the inte- 
licacy of torrere jecur idonewm, 8 


« To 
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« To him each rival ſhall ſubmit, | 
Make but his riches equal to his wit. 
Then ſhall thy form the marble grace 
« (Thy Grecian form) and Chloe lend the * A 
His houſe, emboſom'd in the grove 4, 
«« Sacred to focial lite and ſocial love, 
Shall glitter o'er the pendent green, - - 
+ Where Thames reflects the viſionary ſcene : 
T hither, the filver-ſounding lyres | 
Shall call the ſmiling loves, and young deſires ; 
« There ev'ry grace and muſe ſhall throng, 
E + Fxalt the dance, or animate the ſong ; 
There youths and nymphs, in conſort gay, 
1 Shall hai the riſing, cloſe the parting day.“ 


0 


-* 


| The REP IT iS very 8 and much bored 
the Latin. The poet laments that he is no longer ſuſ- 
eptible of thoſe joys, though he {till follows the god- 
Pels in his dreams: And he thus deſcribes the deluſi- | 
dn of fancy. | 


An  NeBurnit ts ego ſomniis 
Jam captum teneo, jam wvolucrem fone 
Fe per gramina Martii 


Campi, te per aquas, dure, volubiles, 
1ntol 


ny ] ] * 


10 Now: now I ſeize, I claſp thy charms, | | 55 
* And now you burſt (ah cruel from my 


3 * arms; - 

1 "Aa ſwiftly ſhoot alone the Mall, 
nd. Be. ſoftly _ by the canal, 
kind 


+ He we, at RP time an intention of . <A kno 8 
witenham to Mr. Murray, on very eaſy terms; and with this 
ew he entertained the projects of ſeveral improvements and 
urchaſes. But when he found, by the growing fame and ri- 
ng (tation of his friend, that it was never likely to be of ay 
Je eto him, he laid afide that pur poſe. 4 N 
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Now ſhown by Cynthia's ſilver ray, 
« And now, on rolling waters ſnatch'd away.“ 


Among the little pieces in this volume, is an Epi, 
tle to the Earl of Oxford, which was ſent with Dr 
Parnelle's poems, publiſhed by our author, after th; 
faid Earl's imprifonment in the Tower, and retreat in- 


to the country, in the year 1721; and which is, in 


deed, a maſter- piece. 
The following lines 1 


| | n this epiſtle ſeem to clain 
particular notice. „* . | 


{ 


* ö 3 .Y : 
Such were the notes thy once-loy'd poet ſung, 
Jill death untimely ſtopp'd his tuneiul tongue. 


J)) * 


« For him, thou oft haſt bid the world attend, 
Fond to forget the ſtateſman in the friend þ 
„Por Swift, and him, deſpis'd the farce of ſtate, 
«The ſober follies of the wiſe and great; 

„ Dext'rous, the craving, fawning crowd to qui 
And pleas'd to 'ſcape from flattery to wit.“ 


CY 
* 


+ There is perhaps too much truth in theſe lines; but whit 
ever Gur author might intend, it was certainly no complimer 
to a fallen miniſter, to remind him, that he uſed to make thi 
world attend, while he was entertaining himſelf with a man « 
wit. But the fad is, that Lord Oxford, as a miniſter, ws 
negligent, if we may believe what Lord Bolingbroke ule! 
ſay to his friends. He added likewiſe, that Oxford was, | 


_ converſation, puzzled and embarraſſed z and, upon the whoi 


unequal to his ſtation. It was his wont, every day alrnoſt, ! 


ſend idle verſes from court to the Scribietus Club, which cot 


ſiſted of Swi:t, Arbuthnot, Parnelle, Pope, and ſometime 
Gay. He was hkewite uſed to frequent the Club every nig! 
almoſt, and would talk idly, even on the criſis of the moſt in 
SAM EET TIERED. 5 
Envy, itſelf, however, muſt allow that this nobleman di 
played a moſt manly fortitude during the courſe of his adv! 


T bei 


d Was,! 
'e Whole 
Irnoſt, 
hich cot 
ometime 
ery biz 
tot 10 


lerrian di 
his adve! 
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here is preat beauty likewiſe in the lines, wheres 


our author deſcribes the amiable ſincerity, and all- 
dowertul influence of his favourite muſe, 


In vain to deſerts thy retreat is made; 
he mute attends thee to thy filent ſhade: 

is hers, the brave man's lateſt ſteps to trace, 
Rejudge his acts, and dignity diſgrace. | 
When Int'reſt calls off all her ſneaking train, 
And all th” oblig'd deſert, and all the vain ; 
'« She waits, or to the ſcaffold, or the cell, | 
When the laſt ling'ring friend has bid farewel.” 


The two epiſtles likewiſe to Mrs, Blount “, have 


\\Ulnguiſhed merit. That which is addreſſed to her 


| her leaving the town after the Coronation, opens 
th inimitable eaſe and pleatantry, 


\ : 


As ſome fond virgin, whom her mother's care 
Drags from the town to wholeſome country air, 


0 


Juſt when the learns to roll a melting eye. 
And hear a ſpark, yet think no danger nigh ; 
From the dear man unwilling ſhe muſt ſever, 
Vet takes one kiſs before ſhe parts for ever: 

++ "Thus from the world fair Zephalinda flew, 
Saw others happy, and with fighs withdrew ; 
Not that their pleaſures caus'd her diſcontent, 


_* She ſigh'd not that they ſtav'd, but that ſhe 


« went +.” 


The 


* Mr. por E appears to have had a very fincere and tender 
iricndſhip for this Lady, which malice was forward to miſcon» 
tue. In a letter to Mr. Bethel, he thus bewails the cenſori- 


cuineſs of the world, which prevents his good offices towards 


ler.“ Half the effects of my friendſhip for her, God 
low, are rendered impracticable or diſagreeable to her, 
by malicious infinuations z and I cannot be of the uſe I wiſh 
« to be to her. (gh HON] one 

+ The writer of theſe ſheets has now in his hand the origi- 


nal copy of theſe verſes, from whence it appears that our au- | 


thor 
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ſeventh line 1 in the original. ſtood thus 


view o 
_ ded, that in the original there are fixteen additional lines, 
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The reſt of this poem abounds with turns of agree- 
able humour and ſprightly gallantry. But our ex- 
tracts have already, in the opinion of ſome, perhaps, 
been too copious. 

There are ſeveral other miſcellaneous little pieces 
in this volume which have great merit, more efpeci- 


ally the collection of Epitaphs, of which it is ſuffici- 


ent to ſay, that they are equal, if not ſuperior to any 
compoſitions of the ſame kind. 
The contents of the remaining volumes of the oc- 


tavo edition of his works, conſiſt of the Memoirs 91 


Scriblerus, ſelect Eſſays which he wrote in the Guar- 
aan, as iCewile his Preface to the Tranſlation gt 


Homer's Hliad, and the Works of Shakeſpear, toge- 


ther with ſome leffer precen, and his f ſeveral epiſtolary 
correſpondences. 
The prefaces to Hor had Shakeſpear are, 
themſelves, ſufficient teſtimonies of his extenſive lea:- 
ning, and critical ſkill The other fugitive pieces, 
though excellent of their kind, are too inconſiderabic 
to claim particular animadverſion. 3 | 

It would be unpardonable, however, to als © over 


| his epiſtolary correſpondence, without diftinguiſhetd 


notice. Theſe are in truth not leſs excellent in their 
kind, than his poetical pieces. In the turn of his let- 


ters, he MONEYS Has inimitable grace, in which we 


ther made ſome aeration, ko not far the Ws Thi 


« So 6 fk Tereſa gave the town a view,” 


The alteration, though it has undoubtedly improved the har- 


mon of the verſe, may probably be thought not to have men- 
_ ded the ſenſe : For the reluctance with which ſhe went into the 


country is better deſcribed by her taking a wiſhful retroſpectixe 
? the town, than by her flying from it, It muſt be ad. 


which immediately follow the laſt line of the printed copy. tn 
theſe the poet humorovſly deſcribes the manner in hi h the 
beau Eſprits ſpent their time in town. But on een he 
e proper to We theſe lines, 


find 
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c- find all the wit, humour, and exjoument of Voiture, 
*. joined to the good ſenſe and penetration of B-———., 


, — —_—— 


—— ==" AST * 


— — —e 


Ps, is not too much to ſay of them, that they afford the | 

molt perfect model of 'epiſtolary writing; ſuch as be- 
comes a correſpondence between men of virtue, wit L 
cl and learning, improved by a knowledge of the world. 1 
But what principally recommends them, is that frank [ 


a) W ſincerity, that artleſs naivets, that unaffected open- 
neſs, which ſhews the amiable and virtuous diſpoſition 

of the writer. C 

Among theſe epiſtolaty pieces, however, I muſt 
not omit taking notice of the Character of the Ducheſs 
of Buckingham, which. was pretended: to have been 
penned by Mr. Pore ; but in truth Mr. Pore ſeems 
to have had but little ſhare in the compoſition of it, as 
appears by a letter of his to a friend, which is ſub- 
joined to the Character. 1 

This Lady ſeems to have been one of thoſe in whoſe 
character our author appears to have been miſtaken, 
as appears by a letter addreſſed to Mr. Bethel Tr. 

Among our author's leſſer pieces, may properly be 
claſſed; the following copy of verſes, which, have ne- 
ret yet been printed, and for which the public is 5 


ere 25 # * * ” 
1 1 18 N 1 » * 


fit is, material to obſerve, that it was the publication of 
Me. Por 's Letters, Which firſt endeared him to Mr. Allen. 
| Though he had long been acquainted with our,podt, and admi- 
Tee him for the excellence of his genius, yet the aſperity of 
his ſatirical pieces was ſo. repugnant to the ſoftneſs and ſuavity 
Jof that worthy man's diſpoſition, that it in ſome degree eſtranged 
him from his intimacy, But no ſooner had he read our author's 
letters, than he loved him for the goodneſs and virtues of his 
. my : and ever after entertained the moſt cordial affe&ion for 
| ; im. i Mag de 1 e: % 3a bs 184% 4 
i + In chis letter, having acquainted his friend that his houfe 
peftice Nd garden wete offered to him in ſale, he adds If 1 
be ad. thought any very particular friend would be pleaſed to live in 
1 lines, Lit after my death (for as it is, it ſetves all my purpoſes as 
\py. in . well derigg life) I Would purcha ſe it; and more patticularly, 
ich the “ could: hope two things, that the friend who ſhould like it, 
Sion he was fo much | younger, and healthier than myſelf, as to have 
| * a proſpect of its continuing his ſome years longer thin I can 
Vor. F | 4M; © 45.4. | #41 % „. of 
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debted to the honourable. Mr. Yorke f. The verſe; 
which appear to have been written in the year 1725, 
are addrefſed to Dr. Bolton, Iate Dean of Carlitle, 
who lived ſometime at Twickenham with old Lacy 
| Blount. On the death of her mother (Mrs. Butler cf 
Suſſex) Dr. Bolton drew up the mother's character; 
from thence Mr. Por took occaſion to write thi; 
epiſtle to Dr. Bolton, in the name of Mrs. Butler's 
ſpitit, now in the regions of blits. "3 0 


Stript to the naked ſoul, eſcap'd from clay, 
From doubts unfetter'd, and diſſolv'd in day; 
Unwarm'd by vanity, unreach'd by ſtrife, 
And all my hopes and fears thrown off with 
Why am I charm'd by friendſhip's fond eſſays, 
And though unbody'd, conſcious of thy praiſe ! 
< Has pride a portion in the parted foul? 
Does paſſion ſtill the firmle/s mind controul ? 


of its continuing mine. But moſt of thoſe I love, are tra- 
„ yelling out of the world, not into it; and unltefs 1 had fuch 
% view given me, I have no vanity nor pleaſure, that doe: 
not flop ſhort of the grave. 

«« The Ducheſs of Buckingham has thought otherwiſe, who 
ordered all manner of vanities for her own funeral, and a fur 
< of money to be ſquandered on it, which is but neceſſary to 
« preſerve from ſtarving many poor people, to whom ſhe is in- 
« debted. I doubt not Mrs. Pratt is as much aſtoniſhed as you 
Dor I, at ber leaving Sir Robert Walpole her truſtee, 20d 

Lord Hervey her executor, with a marriage · ſettlement on 
_ «© his daughter, that will take place of all Ve debts the 
* has in the world. All her private papers, and thoſe of her 
_ & correſpondents, are left in the hands of Lord Hervey: 
< fo that it is not impoſſible another volume of my letter: 
may come out. I am ſure they make no part of her treaſo- 


| © nable correſpondence {which they fay the has expreſly left t: 


dim) but ſure this is infamous conduct towards any corrmmes 
* acquaintance. And yet this woman ſeemed once a won 
af great honour, and many. generous principles. 

I We have here another inſtance, that the character of 1 
great lawyer, is not inconſiſtent with that of an elegant and re- 
| fined ſcholar. Were other inftances in the profeſſion wanting. 

I might point to a learned and able judge, who was not long 
ſince promoted to one of the chief ſeats of judicature. Can 


„ 
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Can gratitude out- pant the filent breath? 

Or a friend's ſortow pierce the gloom of death? 
tis a ſpirit's nobler taſk of bliſs, ' 
That feels the worth it left, in proofs like this; 
« That not its own ge but thine approves, 
„Whole practice prai 

© Wholiv'ſt to crown departed friends with fame; 
„Then dying late, ſhalt all thou gav'ſt reclaim.” 


lt muſt not be omitted, that in the year 1740, our 
Author appeared once more in the character of an 
Editor, having given an elegant edition in two vo- 


lumes octavo, printed by Meſſts. Knapton, of ſome 
of the fineſt Latin poems of the beſt Italian poets. 
The principal in this collection are the Syphilis of 
FraacasSTORIUS, the Bombyx, the Poetics and the 


| Scacchia Luſus of Vida, the De Animorum Immortali- 
tate of PaLEaRIVS, the Eclogues and Elegies of Sa- 


NAZARIUS, and the Sy/va of PoLITIAN. 


It has been before intimated, that our author had 


formed a deſign of writing an epic poem on a ſtory re- 


lated in the old annalift, Geoffery of Monmouth, 


concerning the arrival of Brutus, the ſuppoſed grand- 
ſon of Eneas, into our iſland, and the ſettlement of 
the firſt foundations of the Britiſh monarchy. 

A ſketch of this intended piece, now lies before the 


writer of theſe ſheets; and as the plan ſeems to be no- 


ble, extenſive, and edifying, he truſts that an account 


of it will not only be entertaining, but inftrutive ; 
as the deſign may ſerve as a model to employ ſome 
genius, if any there be, or ſhall hereafter ariſe, equal 


to the execution of ſuch an arduous taſk, 
The poem, as has been obſerved, was to have 


been entitled Bur us. As Eneas was famed for his 


piety, ſo his grand-ſon's charaQeriſtic' was benevo- 


lence 3 the firſt predominant principle of his charac- 


ter, which prompted his endeavours to redeem the 


remains of his countrymen, the deſcendants from 
Troy, then captives in Greece, and to eſtabliſi their 


freedom and felicity in a juſt form of government. 
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es, and whoſe virtue loves; 
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He goes to Epicus, from thence he travels all over 
Greece; collects all the ſcattered Trojans : and re- 
deeins them with the treafures he brought from Ital. 
Having collected his ſcattered countrymen, he con- 
ſults the oracle of Dodona, and is promiſed a ſettle- 
ment in an land, which, from the deſcription, ap- 
pears to have been Britain. He then puts to lea, and 
enters the Atlantic ocean. 
The firſt book was intended to open with the ap- 
pearance of Brutus at the ſtraits of Calpe, in fight 
of the Pillars of Hercules, (the * feu 1. a. He 
was to have been introduced debating ia council with 
his captains, whether it was adviſeable to launch iato 
the great ocean, on an enterpriſe bold and hazardou: 
11 as that of the great Columbus. bs 9 
a One reaſon, among others, aſſigned by Brutus, for 
1 attempting the great ocean in ſearch of a new countty, 
was, that he entertained no proſpect of introducing 
pure manners in any part of the then known world; 
BY - but that he might do it among à people uncorrupt in 
bi 1 their manners, worthy to be made happy; and want- 
j 


ing only arts and laws to that purpoſe. _ bon 
1 A debate enſues. Piſander, an old Trojan, is a- 
1.8 ther for ſettling in Betica, = fich country, near the 
; ſtraits, within the Mediterranean, of whoſe wealth 
they had heard great fame at Carthage. Brutus ap- 
prehends that the fottneſs of the climate, and the goid 
found there, would corrupt their manners; befides, 
_ that the T yrians, who had eſtabliſhed great com- 
a merce there, had introduced their ſuperſtitions among 
4 the natives, and made them unapt to receive the ia- 
ſtructions he was deſirous to give. | 
Clonnthes, one of his ains, out of avarice and 
etffemiracyv, nevertheleſs deſires to ſettle in a xich and 
_ _ fertite-country, rather than to tempt the dangers cf 
' the ocean, out of a romantic notion of heroiſm. 
This has ſuch an effect, that the whole council be- 
ing difmayed, are unwilling to paſs the ſtraits, and 
venture into the great Ocean; pleading the example 


of Hercules for not advancing farther, and ung 
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| the preſumption of going beyond a god. To which 
| Brutus, riſing with emotion; anſwers, that Hercules 
was but a mortal like them; and that if their virtue 
| was ſuperior to his, they would have the fame claim 
to divinity : for that the path of virtue, was the only 
| way which lay open to heaven. 


At length he reſolves to go in a ſingle ſhip, and to 


| rejeQ all ſuch daſtards, as dared not accompany him. 


Upon this, Orontes takes fire, declares he will at- 


tend him through any dangers ; that he wants no ora- 


cle, but his own courage, and the love of glory. 


I bat it was for merchants like the T'yrians,. not for 


heroes like them, to make trading ſettlements in a 


country, for the ſake of its wealth, | 
| All the younger part of the council agree to the = 


ſentiments of Orontes ; and, from the love they bear to 


Brutus, determine to be the companions. of his evter- 


prize, and it is refolved to ſet fail the next day. That 


| night Hercules appears to him in a viſion, a 


and confirming the ſentiments he had that day delive- 


red in council, and encouraging him. to perſercre i in 


the purfuit of the intended 


he ſecond book opens with a . of the 5 : 
preme God in all his majeſty, ſitting on his thaone-1n 


has higheſt heaven. The ſupetintending angel of the 


Trojans empire (the Regnum Priami wetus) falls down 
before the throne, and confeſſes his juſtice in having 


overturned that kingdom, for the fins of the princes, 
and of the people themſelves. 


having chaſtiſed and humbled them, it would now be 


agreeable to his mercy and goodneſs, to raiſe up a 


new ftate from their ruins, and form a people who. 


might ſerve him better. That in Brutus, his Provi- 


cence had a fir inſtrument for fuck a gracious defign. 


This proſtrate angel is raiſed by the de- 5 


and permitted to attend upon Brutus in his voyage to 


iſland. 


The guardian angel, i in aa of this . 
ton, flies from beaven to the high mountain of Calpe ; 


and from thence cauſes an eaſt wind to blow, which 
| "3 ET © 


E 


But adds, that after 


Britain, i in order to athiſt him in the reduction of that - 
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carries the fleet out of the ſtreights weſtward to the 
Canary iſlands, where he lands. 4 ITO 
Here was to have been a deſcription of Teneriff, 
and of the volcanoes, as likewiſe of a moſt delicious 
Iſland, which is deſcribed to be without inhabitants. 
A great part of his followers are diſpoſed to ſettle 
here. What more, ſay they, can we wiſh for our- 
| ſelves, than ſuch a pleaſing end of all our labours? 
In an inhabited country we muſt, perhaps, be forced 
to fight, and deſtroy the natives; here, without en- 
croaching upon otheis, without the guilt of a con- 
queſt, we may have a land that will ſupply us with 
all the neceſſaries of life. Why then ſhould we go 
farther? Let us thank the gods, and reſt here in 
ace. This affords room for a beautiful deſcription 
of the land of lazineſs. . | | 
Brutus, however, rejects this narrow and ſelfiſh 
propoſition, as incompatible with his generous plan of 
extending benevolence, by inftruQting and poliſhing 
uncultivated minds. He deſpiſes the mean thought 
of providing for the happineſs of themſelves alone, 
and ſets the great promiſes of heaven before them. 
His perſuaſions, being ſeconded by good omens, 
Prevail ; nevertheleſs they leave behind them the old 
men and the women, together with ſuch as are timid 
and unfit for ſervice, to enjoy their eaſe there, and 
ereQ a city. Over this colony, conſiſting however of 
about three thouſand perſons, he propoſes to make 
Piſander king, under ſuch limitations as appear to him 
JJC line e 
Io this propoſal they all aſſent with great ſatisfac- 
tion; only Piſander abſolutely refuſes to be King, 
and begs, notwithſtanding his "ge, that he may at- 
tend Brutus in his enterpriſe. He urges that his ex- 
perience and councils may be of uſe, though his 
ſtrength is gone; and that he ſhall die unhappy, it 
he does not die in the arms of his friend. 
Brutus acceps his company, with great expreſſions 
of gratitude ; and having left his colony a form of 
pure worſhip, and a ſhort and ſimple body of laws, 
orders them to chuſe a government for gr 
. $34k | an 
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| and then ſets fail with none but reſolute and noble af. 
| fociates. 


Here the poet, by way of epiſode, meant to have 


introduced the paſſion of ſome friend, or the fondneſs 
of ſome female, who refuſed to ſtay behind, and de- 
termined to brave all hardſhips and perils, rather than 
quit the object of their affections. te | 

Providence is now ſuppoſed to ſend his ſpirit to raiſe 
the wind, and direct it to the northward. The veſſel 
| at length touches at Liſbon, or Ulyſſipont, where he 
| meets with the ſon of a Trojan, captive of Ulyſſes. 
| This gives occaſion for an epiſode ; and, among other 
| things, furniſhes an account of Ulyſſes ſettling there, 
and building of Liſbon ; with a detail of the wicked 
| principles of policy and ſuperſtition he had eſtabliſhed, 
and of his being at length driven away by the diſcon- 
| tented people he had enflaved mg. 


Brutus is afterwards driven by a ſtorm, raiſed by 


| an evil ſpirit, as far as Norway. He prays to the 
| Supreme God. His guardian angel calms the ſeas, 
and conducts the fleet ſafe into a port; but the evil 
| ſpirit excites the barbarian people, to attack them at 


their landing. os TEN: 8 
Brutus however repulſes them, lands and encamps 


on the ſea ſhore. In the night an aurora borealis aſto- 
| niſhes his men, ſuch a phenomenon having never been 


ſeen by them before. 


He endeavours to keep up their ſpirits, by telling 


them that what they look upon as a prodigy, may be 
a phenomenon of nature uſual in thoſe countries, 
though unknown to them and him ; but that if it be 


any thing ſupernatural, they ought to interpret it in 


their own favour, becauſe heaven never works mira= 
cles, but for the good. About midnight they are at- 
tacked again by the Barbarians, and the light of the 
aurora, is of great uſe to them for their defence. 


Brutus kills their chief leader, and Orontes the 


three next in command. This diſcourages them, and 
they fly up into the country. He makes priſoners of 
ſome of the natives, who had been uſed to thoſe ſeas, 
and enquires of them concerning a great iſland to the 

„ . ſouth 
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ſouth weſt of their country ; they tell him they had 5 
been in ſuch an iſland upon piratical voyages, and o 
had carried ſome of the natives into captivity. He = 
_ obtains ſome of theſe captives, whom he finds to be Þ ,_ 
Britons ; they deſcribe their country to him, and un- ha 
dertake to pilot him. „ 8 
In the next book, Brutus touches at the Orcades, 14 | 
and a picture is given of the manners of the ſavages. Þ 0 
The North Britons he brought with him from Nor— Rt 


way, relate ſtrange ſtories concerning one of the 
| greateſt of their iſlands ſuppoſed to be inhabited by f 
Daemons, who forbid all acceſs to it by thunders, Þ ” 
_ earthquakes, &c. Eudemon relates a tradition in 

Greece, that in one of the northern iflands of the g 

ocean, ſome of the Titans were confined after their 5 
overthrow by Jupiter. Brutus, to confound their! ty 
ſuperſtition, reſolves to land in that iſland. _ | 
Brutus fails thither in a ſmall veſſel of fix oars at. * 
tended only by Orontes, who inſiſts on ſharing with | . 
him in this adventure. When the boat approaches Goh 
the ſhore, a violent hurricane riſes, which daſhes it 7, 
' againſt the rocks, and beats it to pieces. All the | 
men are drowned but Brutus and Orontes, who ſwinÞ 
to land. They find a thick foreſt dark and impene- the 
trable, out of which proceeds a dreadful noiſe. = . 

All at once the ſun was darkened, a thick night 


comes over them; thundering noiſes, and bellow ing =o 

are heard in the air, and under ground. A terribl:Þ rely, 
eruption of fire breaks out from the top of a mou BAK 
tain, the earth ſhakes beneath their feet, Oronteif ſug, 


flies back into the wood, but Brutus remains un; 
daunted, though in great danger of being ſwallowed 
up, or burnt by the fire. In this extremity he cal. 
upon God; the eruption ceaſes, and his guardian 
angel appears to Brutus, telling him God had per 
| mitted the evil ſpirit to work ſeeming miracles by na 


tural means, in order to try his virtue, and to hum: 
ble the pride of Orontes, who was too confident 1, 
his courage, and too little regardful of Providence 
That the hill before them was a volcano ; that th. 
effects of it dreadful, though natural, had made the 

| | | 1gnor al 


of fiends. 
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ignorant ſavages believe the iſlapd to be an habitation 
That the hurricane, which had wrecked 


his boat, was a uſual ſymptom preceding an eruption. 
That he might have perithed in the eruption it God 
had not ſent him his good angel to be his preſerver. 

He then directs him to ſeek the ſouth-weſt parts of 
Great-Britain, becauſe the northern parts were in- 
felted by men not yet diſpoſed to receive religion, 
arts and good government; the ſubduing and civili- 


| zing of whom was reſerved by Providence for a fon, 
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that ſhould be born of him after his conqueſt ot 
England. 

Brutus pramiſes to obey; the angel vaniſhes. 
Brutus finds Orantes in a cave of the wood; he is ſo 
aſhamed of his fear, that he atteinpts to kill himſelf. 


* Brutus comforts him, aſcribes it to a ſupernatural 
i terror, and tells him what he had heard from the an- | 
gel. They go down to the coaſt, where they find 
Hanno, with a ſhip to carry them off. | 

* The enſuing book deſcribes the joy of Aren at 
ſight of the white rocks of Albion. 
| Torbay, and, in the weſtern part of the ifland, meets 
| with a kind reception. | 
| The climate is deſcribed to be equally free bm 
the effeminacy and ſoftneſs of the ſouthern climes, 
and the ferocity and ſavageneſs of the northern. The 
natural genius of the natives being thus in the medi- 
um between theſe extremes, was well adapted to re- 
ceive the improvements in virtue, he meditated to- 
iatroduce. 
ſun and fire, but of good and gentle diſpoſitions, ha- 
Here he 


He lands. at 


They are repreſented worſhippers. of the 


ving no bloody ſacrifices among them. 

meets the Druids, at an altar of turf, in an open 

place, offering fruits and flowers to heaven 
Then follows a picture of the haven,  whicklis ſuc- 


to be infeſted by tyrants, of whom the Britons tell 


lence 
at the 
le tl! 
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| acertakes to aſſiſt them in conquering. 


E 5 3 Among 


ceeded by an account of the northern parts, ſuppoſed 


ſtrange ſtories, repreſenting them as grants, whom he 
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Among theſe iſlands, our poet takes notice of the 

iſland Mona, groaning under the laſh of luperſtition, 

being governed by prieſts. 

Likewiſe of another, diſtracted by 4% nal Anarchy, 
the neighbours eating their captives, and carrying 
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away virgins; which affords room for a beautiful 
epiſode, deſcribing the feelings of a paſſionate lover, 
who prevailed on Brutus to fly to the reſcue of a fa- 
vourite fair-one, whom, by his aid, he recovered 
from the arms of her brutal raviſher. 

Our poet alſo ſpeaks of a third under the dominion 
of Tyranny, which was ſtronger than the reſt, and de- 
tended by glants living in caſtles, high rocks, &c. 

ſome of theſe giants our poet names, as Corineus, 
 Gegmagog, &c. Here he propoſed to moralize the 
old fables concerning Brutus, Gogmagog, So. 
Brutus, however, is oppoſed in his attempt by the 
5 prieſts, conjurers, and magicians; and the prieſts are 
ſuppoſed to have had ſecrets which paſſed for ſuper- 
natural, ſuch as the uſe of gunpowder, &c. He 
meets with many difficulties hkewiſe from bis own 
people, which interrupt his deſigns; particulat]y 
from one of his kinſmen, who is young, fierce, and 
ambitious. He is earneſt for conquering all by force, 
and treating the people Who ſubmitted to him as 
| ſlaves. 
But Brutus gives it as his opinion, not to conquer 
and deſtroy the natives of the new-diſcovered land, 
but to poliſh and refine them, by introducing true re- 
ligion, void of ſuperſtition and all falſe notions of the 
Deity, which only lead to vice and miſery, among 
people who are uncorrupted in their manners, and 
only want the introduction of uſeful arts, under the 
ſanction of a good government, to eſtabliſh and enſure 
their felicity *. 
This turbulent kinſman likewiſe a a revolt 
by wing way a woman betrothed toa Briton, 


_ Here the poet could have had a fine opportunity of ex- 
poſing the inhuman conduct of the e with reſpect to 
the Indians. 


Some 


Some of Brutus's followers take part with him, 
and raiſe a faction, which, by his wiſdom and firm- 
neſs, he ſuppreſſes; and brings the diſcontented back 
to their duty, who at length unite with him againſt 
the giants, their common enemy. It muſt not be 
omitted, that the kinſman is repreſented as repenting 
of his ſeceſſion, nd much aſhamed that Brutus ha- 
ving left him a victim to female GEES, went 
to war without him, 

Brutus, in the end, ſucceeded i in his enterprize 
againſt the giants, and enchantment vaniſhed before 
him : having reduced the fortreſſes of ſuperſtition, 
anarchy and tyranny, the whole iſland ſubmits to 
good government, and with this the poem was 1n- 
tended to cloſe, _ 

Such are the outlines of the plan, which have how | 
extracted from the ſheets before me; and that no- 
thing might be wanting to perfect it as an epic com- 
poſition, our poet had prepared his machinery, and 
given names to his good and evil ſpirits. He obſerves, 


that both Scripture and common opinion agree in au— 
choriſing the operation of ſuch ſpirits, as theſe em- 
| ployed for good ends, to advance the worſhip of the 
| Deity and virtue; and thoſe for evil, to promote ſu- 
perſtition and vice: and he adds, that they may be 
| equally admitted under any diſpenſation, either Ethnic 
| or Chriſtian. 


Nor has our poet forgotten the Drometis 8 f 


of which ſome are taken notice of in this ſketch, 
particularly that of Brutus, whoſe character is as per - 
| tet as human nature will admit. A moſt wiſe le- 
| zilſator, an undaunted ſoldier, a juſt, moderate, be- 
| neficent prince; the example and pattern of kings, 


and true heroes. 

That of Orontes, a young man next in command 
under him, of an impetuous nature, ſuch as Achilles, 
Rinaldo, Alexander; valiant, ungovernable, licen- 
tous, but generous; and when free from pailion, 
200d and humane. 2 | 

That of Pi/ander, to otra 4 Orontes, a 
very old. man, the Neſtor of Troy, who had ire To 

| eg 
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three generations, being born before the rape of He- 
len, in the flouriſhing days of king Priam. Wile, 
cautious, eloquent; of great authority in Brutus': 
army, employed to tame the ſavages in Britain, and 
to unite the different clans of the good Britons, &c. 

Hipomedim, a bloody, cruel ſoldier, always for 
violent meafures ; killed by the giants. 

Cloanthus, a ſoldier ſeeking only Ponder. and luſt, | 
deftroyed by a woman. 
EFEudemon, a phyſician, carried away captive, while 

yet a boy, at the taking of roy, by Machaon, the 

ſon of Eſculapius, who inſtructed him in his art, 
and afterwards enfranchiſed him. After the death ot 
| Machaon, he became highly honoured all over 
Greece; nevertheleſs, he leaves the court of Oreſtes, 
thoſe phyſician he was, out of love to his country, 
to follow Brutus. A character of uncommon philan- 
thropy, learning and virtue, but devoted to the wor: 
_ fhipof Eſculapius, out of rs to the IEF: of 
r 
G Goffarius, an artful politic prince, w without virtue, 
truſting more to ſtratagem in war, than to force. 
Magog, another Mezentius, a deſpiſer of the gods; 


brutal, rrufting to his great ſtrength, without fear, 3 


conſcience, or prudence. 
Corineus, valiant, proud, bloody ; I but ſubtle, ava. 
ritious, and diſſembling. 


Sagibert, favourite to Goffatius a gay, agreeable g 
ung man; vicious, ſpirited and brave, ſuch as the 


Due de Joyeuſe, killed in the wars againlt the King 


of Navarre. 


Hanno, a man of a FOR republican virtue, high 
ſpirit, and great knowledge of men and manners, fron 


having been much abroad in his different commands. 


Our author had actually begun this poem; and 


part of the manuſcript, in blank verſe, now lies be. 
fore me. But various accidents concurred; to pre 

vent his making any farther progreſs in it. 

Ale had likewiſe planned two odes, or moral poem: 
on the Mi/chiefs of arbitrary Power, and the Polly: 

Aubin. The firſt was to- open- with a view 2 

a 


—! / ( 


; in its paſſage ; and, as Milton fays 
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” deſcription of Mount Etna or Veſuvius, after a long 


intermiſſion from eruptions ; in which was given a 
picture of all rural felicity, in the moſt enchanting 
ſcenes of vine-yards and olive-yards in one place, 


I the products of Ceres in another, and flowery paſ- 
tures, overſpread with flocks and herds, in a third, 


while the ſhepherds were indulging themfelves in 


their rural dances, ſongs and muſic; and the huſ- 


bandmen in feats of activity. In the heat of theſe 


amuſements, is heard the rumbling in the bowels of 
the mountain, the day 1s overcaſt, and after other 
dreadful ſymptoms of approaching deſolation, a tor- 


rent of liquid fire breaks out from the mouth, and 
running down the dechvity, carries away evety thing 


All the flouriſhing works of Peace deſtroys.” 


That on the fe/ly of ambition and a name, was to open 
with the view of a large champain deſert country ; 


in the midſt of which was a large heap of ſhapeleſs 


and deformed ruins, under the ſhadow of which was 
ſeen a ſhepherd's ſhed, who at his door was tending 


a few ſheep and goats. The ruins attract the eye of 2 


a traveller paſſing by, who, curious to be informed 


of what he ſaw, addreſſes himſelf to the ſhepherd, 
to know to what ſuperb ſtructures theſe ruins be- 
longed. The ſhepherd entertains him with an abſurd 
and fabulous account of antient times, in which there 
were ſuch traces of true hiſtory, that the traveller at 


length diſcovers, by the aid of the fabulous narrator, 


Joined to certain marks in the ruins themſelves, that 


this was the famous Blenheim, built, at the publick 


Europe, &c. 


expence, by a warlike nation, for the Deliverer of 


It may be worth obſerving farther, that Mr. Porz 
once had a purpoſe to pen a diſcourſe on the riſe and 


progreſs of Engliſh poetry, as it came from the Pro- 


vincial poets, and had claſſed, the Engliſh poets, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral ſchools and ſucceſſions, as 
| 25 | | appears 
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appears from the liſt underneath, 


E RA 1. 


RVYMER, 2d part, pag. 65, 66, 67. 77. t 
Petrarch 78. Catal. of Prov encals [Poets.] | 
| Chaucer's Viſions, Romaunt of the Roſe, [ 
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| | Gower. | 2 t. 
| : Lydgate, h 
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lian Harrington, | 
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Michael Drayton, 14 
Sir Thomas Overbury, | mi 
| Randolph, | „ „ 
8 | Sir John Davis = 
6. School of Donne 4 Sir John Beaumont, | 1 
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Cleveland, . „ 
Craſhaw, | | . E 
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We do not, it ſhould from, ſufficiently attend 
to the difference there is betwixt a man of wit, 
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Having thus given an account of our author's moſt 
diſtinguiſhed pieces, with ſuch animadverfions as oc- 
curred, it remains, according to the plan propoſed, 
to conſider the nature, force, and extent of Mr. 
Pore's Genius. 

'This office, as has been obſerved, has been under- 
taken in form by an ingenious critic, whoſe remarks 


have frequently been taken notice of 1 in the foregoing = 


part of theſe ſheets. _ 
His work not being yet compleated, he has not hi- 


1 poſitively determined in what claſs of poetical 


merit Mr. PopE is to be ranked. But from ſeveral 


| ſcattered hints, and more eſpecially from his dedica- 


tion to Dr. Young, we may more than CY 


| what rank he would aſſign him. | 
In this OR; the critic expreſſes himſelf i 8 
the follow ing terms- | | 


1 revere the memory of Pope, I reſpe& and 
- © honour his abilities; but I do not think him at the 
head of his profeſſion. In other words, in that 


ſpecies of poetry wherein Pop E excelled, he is ſu- 


ecies of poetry is not the moſt excellent one of 


and a man of ſenſe, and a true poet. Donne and 
Swift, were undoubtedly men of wit, and men of 


try? It is remarkable, that Dryden ſays of Donne, 


they urge to gain the latter? Which of theſe cha- 
racters is the moſt valuable and uſeful, i is entirely 
out of the queſtion : all I plead for, is, to have 


other; and to impreſs on the reader, that a clear 


2 to all mankind; and I only fay, that this 


ſenſe ; but what traces have they left of pure poe- 


he was the greateſt wit, though not the greateſt | 
poet of this nation, Fontenelle and La Motte, are 
entitled to the former character; but what can 


their ſeveral provinces kept diſtin from each 


head, and acute underſtanding, are not ſufficient 
alone, to make a poet; that the moſt ſolid obſer- 
„ vations 
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* vations on human life, expreſſed wit}; the utmio? 
“elegance and bievity, are MoraLtiry, and not 
« PoeTRY; that the Epiſtles of Boileau in rhyme, 
« are no more poetical than the Characters of La 
„ Bruyere in proſe; and that it is a creative and 
« glowing imagination, acer ſpiritus ac wis, and that 
alone, that can ſtamp a writer with this exalted 
and very uncommon character, which fo few poſ- 
ſels, and of which fo few can properly judge.” 


I'heſe refleQtions are ſpecious, but, perhaps, on 
cloſe examination, they will appear to be fallacious. 
That the moſt folid obſervations on human lite, ex- 
preſſed with the utmoſt elegance and breviry, may be 
. Morality and not Por TRT, is certain: but does 
it therefore follow that they mu/ be, and that there 
is a poſitive contradiſtinction between them? Surely 
if ſuch obſervations are embeliiſhed with beautiful fi. 
gures. illuſtrated by ſtriking images, and the whole 
expreſſed in harmonious numbers ; they cannot be 
denied a place among poetical compoſitions. _ 
Had Donne and Savift, had Fontene/le and La Motte, 
of whom the critic ipeaks, with their abit and goo! 
ſenſe, which Poet had in common with them, had 
the ſupreme harmony of numbers in Common with 
him; would any man of common ſenſe have de: 
nied either of them the character of a TRUE Potr ? 
Mr. Voltaire, who may be ſuppoſed full as well 
acquainted with the nature of his own art. as our cri. 
tic, ſays, ſpeaking of Mr. Pop, that to write ele- 
gantil in werſe is the gift to one in a million, and that 
/// ² w iii Es 
It is not eaſy to conceive why Moraiity and Poetry 
are thus contradiſtinguiſhed, as if it was impoſſible, 
that the acer ſpiritus ac vis, ſhould ever be diſplayed 
on a moral ſubject.— But that they may, Mr. Popz's 
Moral Epiſtles ſufficiently: evidence; and the reader, 
it is preſumed, from the paſſages above pointed out 
in theſe Epiſtles, will not heſitate to pronounce, 
that they abound with inſtances of true poetica 


ſpirit. 
1 HFaying 
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Having thus indirectly pointed out what he con- 


ceives the nature of Mr. Popk's genius to be, he 


proceeds farther to explain what denominates a poet. 


_ adorned manner to peruſe the paſſage. 


« It is amazing this matter ſhould ever have been 


_ miſtaken, when Horace has taken particular and 


repeated pains to ſettle and adjuſt the opinion in 
queſtion. He has more than once diſclaimed all 


right and title to the name of Poet, on the ſcore of 


his ethic and fatiric pieces 


60 | Negue enim concludere werſum | 


** Dixeris M ſatis” 


are lines often 8 but whoſe meaning is not 
extended and weighed as it ought to be. 


Nothing can be more judicious than the method 


he preſcribes, of trying whether any compoſition 
be eſſentially poetical or not; which is, to dro 


entirely the meaſures and numbers, and tranſpoſe 


and invert the order of the words: and in this un- 


really in it a true poetical ſpirit, all your inverſions 


and tranſpoſitions will not diſguiſe and extinguiſh | 


it; but it will retain its luſtre like a diamond un- 


ſet, and thrown back into the rubbiſh of the mine. 


Let us make a little e on the following 


well known lines. 


„Jes, you deſpiſe the man that is (a) confined 
to books, who rails at human kind from his fludy ; 
though what he learns he ſpeaks ; and may perhaps 


(6) advance ſome general maxims, or may (c) be : 


| (a) There are no ſuch words in Mr. Pop x, as thoſe diſtin 
| guiſhed by Italics. | 
(5) This word is added to deſtroy the anne, which i is * 

| fect without it: 


00 Though what he learns he ſpeaks, and may advance” — 
(c) This word is likewiſe interpolated for the ſame purpoſe. 


The line in the Epiſtle ſtands thus : 


Some gen ral maxims, or be right by chance.“ | 


« right 


If there be 


2]. PRE oc 121 * 


PPP 1 


n e ²⁰ . ̃ ²˙ Le 


altering the Poet's expreſſions; which was not neceſſary in order 
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* right by chance. The coxcomb bird ſo grave and 
* ſo (4) talkative, that cries whore, knave and cuck- | 
old from his cage, though he rightly calls many a 
«© paſſenger, you hold him no philoſopher (e) Ani 


« yetſuchis the fate of all extreams, men may be read 


« too muchas well as books. We grow more parti |: 
for the ſakeof the obſerver (F), to obſervations which : 
* we ourſelves make; leis / (g) ro written wiſdom, WD , 
*« becauſe () another's : maxims are drawn from no- 5 
tions, aud (i) thoſe from guets.” 3 
„What ſhall we ſay of this paſſage ? — Wiy that ec 
* it is molt excellent ſenſe, but juſt as poetical as the e. 
« qui fit Mazcenas of the author who recommencs g 
© this method of trial. Take ten lines of the Iliad, |; 
% Paraviſe Loſt, or even of the Georgics of Virgil, 
„and ſee whether, by any proceſs of critical che- «© 
* miſtry, you can lower and reduce them to the z; 
* tameneſs of proſe. You will find that they wil FF ,. 
| | 85 | mi 
- (4) No ſuch word in the Fpiſtle. fin 
(e) Two words are omitted here. vo 
(Y Here is another interpolation, inſtead of an inverſion. 91 
In the line in the Epiſtle there is no of, _ 
6 We grow more partial for th' obſerver's ſak?,” _ BY 
(z) No ſuch word in the Epiſtle, _ TY tio: 
(0) The word becauſe is not in the Epiſtle; Por ſays, FF at 
« To written wiſdom, as another's, leſs,” 3 
(i) The copulative is not in the Epiſtle. 3 bur 
FE. | | ON ONE. Fw 


am far from ſuſpeQing the writer of any invidious intenti- of t 
on, to pervert and falſify Mr. Por 's wiiting, in order to eſta- W 0 
bl ſh a judgment injurious to his reputation: at the fame time 


I muſt obſerve, that in the inſtances pointed out in the fore- run 
going notes, he has been guilty of unpardonable inattention, to W whi 
{ay no more. The reader will perceive, that inſtead of invert- rer 

- J 7 epi 
ing and tranſpoſing, he has taken the liberty of adding to ard FE. 


to make proſe of it: And there never yet was a poem pennec W 
which might not be rendered flat and proſaic, by ſuch unjuſt W Se. 
and injuricus liberties. | | 


.. 
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5 appear like Ulyſſes in his diſguiſe of rags, ſtill a 


hero, though lodged in the cottage of the herglman ; 


+ Eumaeus.” 


Though nothing, perhaps, could diſplay a ſtronger | 


proot oft prejudice, than this method of determining 


the nature of Mr. Pope's poetical Genius; yet I. 
would by no means be thought to impute the want 


of candor to the critic, being ſenſible that when the 
mind has once haſtily adopted an opinion, it is too apt 
to ſeize thoſe particulars only, which favour its raſh 
concluſion, and to be unmindful of every circum- 


” ſtance, which may tend to remove the firſt impreſ- 
fon. 
E It is obſervable. has the inſtance here ſelected to 
 ſhew that Mr, Pope had not the true poetical ſpirit, 
js taken from the opening of his Epiſtle on the Cha- 


raters of Men: and, perhaps, its being the opening, 


E might alone have afforded a reaſon againſt its being 
ſingled out to prove, what the critic would endea- 


vour to infer from it. For the poetical ſpirit, the 


| wivida vis is not to be expected, nay, perh 2 
| ought not to be conſpicuous, in the very outlet | 0 
poem, more eſpecially of a familiar epiſtle. 


What farther proves the partiality of this examina- 


tion, is the critic's challenging a compariſon between 
a familiar epiſtle of this kind, and the two moſt fi- 
* niſhed epic pieces, perhaps, extant in any language. 
Surely, unleſs Mr. Pore meant to have deſcended to 
| burleſque, it would have been very prepoſterous to 
have imitated in this epiſtle, the ſolemnity and ciguity 
of the epopæia. 


Our poet had tranſgreſſed common ſenſe and deco- 


rum, had he diſplayed all that acer ſpiritus ac vis, of 
| which our critis is ſo fond, in an epiſtle intended to 
| repreſent the ſtile of familiar converſation. At the 
| ſame time, our critic takes no notice of a thouſand 
| paſſages in the Eſay on Man, and in the Epic Epiſtles, 


Oc. which, tranſpoſe and invert them as you will, 


breathe nothing but poetic fire and ſublimity. Nay, | 


he has paid the ſame i inattention to numerous paſſages 
in 


ie LIFE of 
in theſe very Invitations. It would ſeem as if he 
thought that the true poet, was to write nothing 
but what bore the ſtamp of poetic fury and inſpira- 


tion: And that our critic inherited the ſublime tate 
of Martinus Scriblerus, who required every thing te to 


be 1 in the buſkin or florid ftile. 


So when the unpoctical Port favs—— 
Shut, hut the door, good 8 7 
Martinus the critic, would have had him 1 _ 


„% The wooden guardian of our privacy 
1 Quick on its axle turn — 


Again, when Po PE fayg— 


4: Te up the knocker = b 
| Martin would wiſh the expreſſion altered thus—— 
5 8 Gag my loud · tongued gate.” 


To be more ſerious, however, it may be obſerved, 
that it is by no means juſt to try and determine our 
| _ s merit, by a ſingle inſtance, thus partially ſe- 

ected; and oppoſed to ſome of the molt celebrated 
poems now extant, 

It may be added, that there cannot be a ironger 
inſtance of a blind veneration for theſe admired pie- 

ces, than the bold challenge which the eſſayiſt has 
given, and which we need not decline accepting. 
There is ſo little neceſſity, however, of being in- 
duſtrious in the choice of ten lines from the eminent 
bards he mentions, that I will do what the critic has 
done by Mr. Pore; I will take the firſt ten lines 
from the beginning of each, and will try the effect: 
of what he calls critical chemiſtry, by throwing 
them out of their metrical order, and ficſt on the 


—— bard. | 
Ol 
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Let us nov make the ſame experiment on the 


Mantuan Mule. 


„% Macceras incipiam canere hinc quid Sans actas 
ſegetes: quo ftdere conventat wertere terram, tt ad- 
' jungere wites uimis 3 quae ſit cura bo qui cullis 
pecori habendo, atque quanta experitutia parcis apibus. 
Vos Liber et Alma Ceres, O clas iſſima lumina mundi, 
quae ducitis annum labintem coelo ; fi tellus mutawvit 


my 


90 
140 


10 


= 64 
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praeſentia numina agreſium, ferte, Sc.“ 


4 y Laſtly, let us ſee how the great Milton will ſuf- 
ein this trial by inverſion. 


Heavenly muſe, that on the fant top of Oreb, 


firſt taught the choſen ſeed, how the heaven and 
our © the earth in the beginning roſe out of chaos, ſing 
ſe- of man's ficit diſobedience, and the fruit of that 


our woe, and death into the world, with loſs of 
Eden; till one greater man reſtore us, and re- 
gain the bliſsful ſeat.“ 


from diſcovering the appearance of any hero in his 


perhaps it is not too much to ſay, that they are in- 
ferior in ſpirit and e to Mr. Porz's “. 


* Too many, it is to be feared, are 1 to ſuppoſe, that 
high ſounding words conſtitute | the force and ſublimity of 


poetical 


. — — 


choniam glandem pin ui Ariſta, et miſcuit Acheloia 
pocula inventis u vis veſiro munere et vo, Fauni 


“or of Sinai, didſt inſpire that ſhepherd, who 
forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte brought all 


We are ſo far, in any of the foregoing inſtances, 


diſguiſe of rags, that they rather preſent to us the 
image of a peaſant. ſtrutting in regal purple: and 


Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, this tameneſs, admitting it ſuch, 
ought not to be imputed as a blemiſh, in theſe adi. 
rable poems ; tor the beginning of a piece ought to 
be ſimple and modeſt. No one, who knows how to 
manage a Pegaſus, would ever think of Une off 
full ſpeed, the minute he mounted. | 

It would have been a fairer exemplification, if 
the critic had ſelected other paſſages, in which, even 
in the familiar Epiſtle under conſideration, he might 
have diſcovered the true ſpirit of poetry; and of 


poetical expreſſion: and Horace himſelf FS not ſeem exempt 
from this kind of miſtake. _ 
His authority, indeed, has been fo firmly efabliſhed, that 
it may ſeem prefumption now to call it in queſtion, Never- 
| thelels, the inſtance by which Horace illuſtrates his own 
rules, is not, perhaps, the moſt happily choſen, In the pal. 
ſage of the ſatire alluded to, where he recommends the experi- 
ment of trying the ſpirit of verſe, by inverting the order of 
5 the 888 he N. 


« Nin ut fi e paſtpuam diſcordia tetra” 
Belli ferratos peftes portaſque refregit: 


* Inwenias etiam disjecta membra portae,"? 
Now let any one tranſpoſe this oaſſege thus : 


« Piflquam tetra diſco dia refregit er 
28 r . belli. * 


Theſe want indeed. are Gadd, but can they; by any 
poſſible arrangement, be rendered harmonious and ſpirited, In 
vert and tranſpoſe them how you will, the poſtes portaſque wil 
be flat: Theſe words will hang upon the tongue, and their 
hifling will offend the ear. 

It may be objected, 1 am well aware, that harmony i is here 
out of the queſtion; and that, though we deſtroy the har- 
mony, yet the acer ſpiritus ac vis, which does not conſiſt in 
meaſure, will nevertheleſs remain. To this it may be anſwer: 
ed, that we are not here ſpeaking of the acer ſpiritus ac vis, 
generally. but of the vis yoeETICA; and wherever there i: 
the vis rox TIA, there $P:RIT and HARMONY will be com- 
bined; and though you break the meaſure, which gives perfec- 
tion to the harmony, yet the compoſition will ſtill be to a de- 

gree harmonious: there will ſtill be the dizjefa membra 
POETAE, Por even proſe may, by well turned periode, be 
rendered R as Well as ſpirited. 

which 
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which the moſt diſtinguiſhed have been ſelected in 
the foregoing critical examination. 

in this very Epiſtle, for inſtance, if he had tran- 
ſcribed from veiſe 103 to o, they might have af- 
| forded him an inſtance of aninnted and poetical 
lines; which, as has heen oblerved, it is impoſſible 
© 19 reduce to the tamenets of prote by any inverſion 
on tranſpoſition. . 
- verſe 140 to 149, they might have furniſhed him 
| with a farther example of true poetical ſpirit, which 
no inverſion or tranipolition can diſguiſe, or extin- 
E ain. Other exempliſcations likewiſe might have 
N in this Epiſtle, and lome of them nave | 
already been pointed out. 


I ikewile, had he tranſcribed from 


been found, 


But perhaps the critic might object to theſe exam- 


| ples, as not being of that ſpecies of poetry which 
is he deems moſt excellent. 


„The ſublime and the pathetic,” 


is indeed ashi! inane, nibil arceſſitum; puro tamen 
fonti quam mag no flumine profrior ; 
Quintilian remarks of Lycias. 


gliſh, I will adopt the following paſſage of Vol- 
taire, which, in my opinion. as exactly characte- 
rizes Pop E, as it does his model Boileau, for whom 
it was originally deſigned. IncapaBLE PEUTE- 
TRE bu SUBLIME QUI ELEVE L'AME & DU 
SENTIMENT QUI L'ATTENDRIT, MAIS FAIT 
POUR ECLAIRER CEUX A QUI LA NATURE Ac- 
CORDA L'UN & L'AUTRE, LABORIEUX SEVERE, 


LE POETE DE LA RAISON. 


The critic had before premiſed, that the ſpecies | 
of poetry, in which Mr. PoE excelled, was not, 


in his opinion, the moſt excellent one of the art: 


and here he points out the ſpecies to which only he 
leems to confine the excellence he admires. { 


he obſerves, 
dare the two chief nerves of all genuine poeſy. 
. What is there,” he continues, © tranſcendently 
| © ſublime or pathetic in Pop ? In his works there 


5 «c 


as the excellent 
And becauſe 1 
am perhaps unwilling to ſpeak out in plain En- 


PRECIS, PUR, HARMONIEUX, IL DEVINT EBNFIN | 


The 


Kc. 


— 
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'The fabline and the pathetic, have, it is true, 


been allowed a ſuperior degree of excellence, as be- 


ing perhaps moſt generally ſtriking and affecting: 
and Horac: feems inclined to confine poetical excel- 


| lence ſolely to the /ub/ime, and to allow him only to 


be a poet cui mens divinior et 05 magna ſonaturun, 


But terror and pity are more readily produced, 


than ſome are apt to imagine; and theſe being the 


ſenſations with which the mind perhaps is molt eaſily 
inprefſed, poets therefore apply themſelves moli 
conſtantly to excite them; and thus often 1ailc 
their own. reputation, on the weakneſs of then 
readers. 


With reſpect to the ee 1 it is 2 I 


run uſually confined to ſuch ideas, as raile in yi 
emotions of pity. But I much queſtion, whether 


the full power. of the pathos, has ever yet been 


fully explained. 

Any ſcene or deſcription, that is coduifecly beau- 
tiful, is capable of impreſſing tenſations analogous to 
the pathetic. ' We never view, or read of ſuch ob- 
jects without feeling that kind of total relaxation, 
that enervate tremulous ſentation, which we experi- 


_ ence when we contemplate any object of diſtreſs or 


pity. No one, perhaps, of nice ſenſibility, can 


read that inimitable deſcription of Paradiſe, in Mil- 


ton, without being diſpoſed to indulge an effuſion 
of tears: yet here every thing is gay, elegant and 
riant : and the ſame effects, though not in the ſame 
deg ree, are found to reſult from different cauſes. 
otwithſtanding, however, that theſe ſpecies o 


E ry apply moſt forcibly to our feelings, it maj 
d 


oubted, perhaps, whether they ought t therefor 


4 to be eſteemed as moſt excellent. 


I' hat art is moſt excellent, which moſt iu 


ately tends to accompliſh the end propoſed. Th 
end of literary compoſitions of every kind, ſhoull 


be to enlarge the underſtanding, and mend the heart 
Man is to be conſidered as a creature compounded 
of reaſon, as well as paſſion. Now occaſional ſtroke 
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ef the genuine ſublime and pathetic, may ſucceſs- 


fully produce theſe effects; but when they become 
the conſtant attention of a writer, through a long 


- laboured production, the one generally ſwells into 
0 unnatural inflation, and aukward bombaſt, while 


„ the other degenerates into unmanly ſoftneſs and ri- 


diculous whining : of which, we may be bold to 


© ſay, the greateſt writers furniſh too Frequent - in- 
| ſtances. 


ture is generally repreſented in the outre, The 
imagination loves to be flattered; it always pictures 
to itſelf ſomething more grand and more extraordi- 
vary, than it ever met with in reality : and there is 


s aÞalwavs ſomething in every ſcene, which falls ſhort | 


| woof the perfection it aſpires to. This propenſity is 
ther {favourable to poetical enthuſiaſm, and is what gives 


een uch a peculiar reliſh to the ſublime and 3 


But to be extravagant, requires leſs ſkill than i 


eau 4 imagined ; and to deſcribe nature in her _ | 
is to Fuine character, is perhaps the greateſt effort of 
Ob- T | 
tion. In the hiſtory of buman 1 imagination 
peri- has always been aſſigned as the proper province of 
ls otpoetry. This has been ſo univerſally adopted, and 
canſMaken in ſo wide an extent, that many have uſed the 
Mil-Heentia poetica, without any rea ſonable bounds OT 
ufionMeſtraint ; as if it was, in no degree, under the 
t and irection and controul of judgment. 


But, though poetry may be allowed, mote chan 
ny other literary compoſition, to be addreſſed to 
e imagination ; yet, if it is calculated to delight 
e imagination only, without being directed to any 
rpoſe, either moral or intellectual, it certain y 
des not deſerve to be ranked among the moſt excel- 
nt ſpecies of poetry. In this caſe, what ſhould be 
e mean, is prepolterouſly made the end. 


"(amt 
- 

ies 0 
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retort 


medi 
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ſhoull 
+ heartſÞs, but they certainly are not fo refined, as thoſe 
yundelÞ the underſtanding. The latter are attended with 
ſtrokeßhne increaſe of knowledge, on which the mind 
+2 Vor. II. Þ may 


The reaſon is, that in theſe kinds of poetry, na- 


The pleaſures of the imagination are more obvi. 
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The ſublime and the pathetic, have, it is ; true, 
been allowed a ſuperior degree of excellence, as be- 
ing perhaps moſt generally ſtriking and affecting: 
and Horace ſeems inclined to confine poetical excel- 
lence ſolely to the ſublime, and to allow him only to 
be a poet cui mens divinior et os magna ſonaturum, 
&C. | | | | 


But terror and pity are more readily produced, ſa 
than ſome are apt to imagine; and theſe being the I |: 
ſenſations with which the mind perhaps is moſt eafily 
imprefſed, poets therefore apply themſelves moit tu 
conſtantly to excite them; and thus often faite in 
their own repurntion, on the weakneſs of their to 
.-FEaders..:- na 


With reſpeRt to the pathetic, 8 it is a 3 al 
turm uſually confined to ſuch ideas, as raiſe in us | of 
emotions of pity. But I much queſtion, whether fa. 
the full power. of the e has ever yet been ſu 
fully explained. Wi 
Any ſcene or deſcription, that is 3 beau: uf 
tiful, is capable of impreſſing ſenſations analogous to W nu 


the pathetic. We never view, or read of ſuch ob- ar! 


jects without feeling that kind of total relaxation, 
that enervate tremulous ſenſation, which we experi- ha 
ence when we contemplate any object of diftreſs or po 


pity. No one, perhaps, of nice ſenſibility, can ta! 
read that inimitable deſcription of Paradiſe, in Mil- /ic 
ton, without being diſpoſed to indulge an effuſion tet 


of tears: yet here every thing is gay, elegant and dir 
riant : and the ſame effects, though not in the ſame : 
deg ree, are found to reſult from difterent cauſes. an. 

otwithſtanding, however, that theſe ſpecies of che 


| 33 apply moſt forcibly to our feelings, it may che 


oubted, perhaps, whether they oughe: therefore [pu 


to be eſteemed as moſt excellent. | do 


That art is moſt excellent, Which moſt inhedi- len 


ately tends to accompliſh the end propoſed. The be 


end of literary compoſitions of every kind, ſhould 


be 10 enlarge the underſtanding, and mend the heart lou 


Man is to be conſidered as a creature compounded of 
of reaſon, as well as . Now occaſional ſtrokes n 
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4 of the genuine ſublime and pathetic, may ſucceſs- 
fully produce theſe effects; but when they become 
the conſtant attention of a writer, through a lon 


laboured production, the one generally ſwells into 


t unnatural inflation, and aukward bombaſt ; While 
the other degenerates into unmanly ſoftneſs and ri- 
diculous whining : of which, we may be bold to 


ſay, the greateſt writers furniſh too frequent in- 
1 ſtances. 


The reaſon is. that i in theſe kinds of poetry, na- 


ture is generally repreſented in the outre, The 
imagination loves to be flattered; it always pictures 
| to itſelf ſomething more grand and more extraordi- 


nary, than it ever met with in reality : and there is 


always ſomething in every ſcene, which falls ſhort _ 
of the perfection it aſpires to. This propenſity is 

favourable to poetical enthuſiaſm, and is what gives 
| ſuch a peculiar reliſh to the ſublime and pathetic. 
But to be extravagant, requires leſs ſkill than is 
b ulually imagined ; and to deſcribe nature in her ge- 


nuine character, is perhaps the eaten effort of 
art 


In the hiſtory of human 1 imagination 


has always been aſſigned as the proper province of 
poetry. This has been ſo univerſaliy adopted, and 
taken in ſo wide an extent, that many have uſed the 
licentia poetica, without any reaſonable bounds or 
leſtraint; as if it was, in no degree, under the 
direction and controul of judgment. 


But, though poetry may be allowed, more than 


any other literary compoſition, to be addreſſed to 
the i imagination; yet, if it is calculated to delight 
the 1 imagination only, without being directed to any 
purpoſe, either moral or intellectual, it certain y 
does not deſerve to be ranked among the moſt excel- 
[lent ſpecies ot poetry. In this caſe, what ſhould be 
the mean, is prepoſterouſſy made the end. 


The pleaſures of the imagination are more obvi. 
ous, but they certainly are not fo refined, as thole 
of the underiianding.. The latter are attended with 


one increaſe of Lnowled e, On which the mind 
* OL, II. Þ may 
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may, from time to time, expatiate by reflection. 
The former, though tranſporting for a time, are 


confined in their effects, and are quickly 'evane(- 
cent The pleaſures of imagination ſeem to hold 
middle ſpace between the groſs enjoyments of ſenſe, 


and the more refined delights of the underſtanding, 
All are, in ſome degree, capable of enjoying the two 
former; but very few have a reliſh for the latter: 
as very few are capable of ſuch a ftretch and perſe. 
verance of thought, as alone can render then 


l 


It is owing to the indulgence of this exceſſive |i- 
cence of flattering the imagination, that, at an ad- 


vanced age, as judgment ripens, the greater part of 
poetry becomes inſipid: and the truth of this re. 
flection may lead us to determine the ſpecies of poe- 


tical compoſition which is moſt excellent ; which i: 
certainly that, for which our reliſh does not abat: 


with the growth of our experience and underſtand 


| 
= 
ing; that, which abounds with ſentiment, and con ( 
veys uſeſul truths with grace, preciſion, and har 


poetry, ſeems to conſiſt rather in the ſtyle, than i , 


the matter. The eſſence of true poetry, is harm þ| 
ny. As to the faculty of the mind, to which it pro „ 
perly refers, that depends altogether on the natur h 
of the various objects it treats of, and which a h 
common to proſe as well as verſe. Ea 
 _ Sublimity and pathos are not confined to poetr/ ar 
| fince proſe, as well as verfe, may be ſublime, pr 
thetic, narrative, or deſcriptive; and may be «MM « 
rected to the imagination or the judgment, as H « 
ſubject requires. No man will venture to deny, th an 
Lenginus and Quintilian, Locke and Newton, & th 
though no poets, were all men of imagination. a 


Admitting, however, that the ſublime and 1. 
pathe!ic, are the molt excellent ſpecies of poetic ex 
compoſition ; yet, can it be truly ſaid, that M ed 
Pork did not excel in thele? ei 
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If the critic means, that we do not find in Pop x 
a poem, in which the fublime and the pathetic conſti- 
tute the character of the whole: this is only ſay ing. 
in other words, what every one knows, that Mr. 
Pork never compoted a tragedy, or an epic poem. 
But, if he means to deny, that there are a thou- 
ſand paſſages in Pore's poems, in which the /ub- 


er: /ime and the pathetic are diſplayed in their utmoſt 
e- force and perfection; this is a miſtake that all 
en. who have eyes, or hearts, or heads, muſt be con- 
= vinced w=_— 
e Does not the Meſſiah afford inſtances of the true 
ad- ſublime? Has not the critic hinſelf allowed the 
t of lines, toward the concluſion of Windſor Foreſt, to 
re. contain ſtrokes of genuine and ſubiime poetry? Can 


poe- any thing be more ſublime and pathetic, than ſeve- 
- ral pafſages in his Eſſay on Man? as well as in the 
(batt tourth book of the Dunciad ; not to mention the 
tand Verſes to the Memory of an unfortunate Lady, the 
Ode to St. Cecilia, and many other of his compo- 
ſitions, from whence leveral inſtances have been ſe⸗ 
cCted, 
" As to the pathetic in particular, the critic him- 
elf is forced to acknowledge, that the Epiſtle from 
* Eloiſa to Abelard, with the Eleg y to the memory of an 
1 unfortunate Lady, are truly tender and pathetic: and 
| his feelings have, in many paſſages, extorted from 


| Our poet's excellence, both with re! pect to ſublimity 
and pathos. 
With what propriety chen can he aſk, — “ What 
is there tranſcendently ſublime or pathetic in 
* Pope?” when he has hiniſelf, with real taſle 
and candor, pointed out ſo many inſtances of both 
the one and the other, in the courſe of his criticiſms 
on little more than one volume of our poet's works ? 
Perhaps, however, he will not allow Pore to 
excel in theſe qualities, becauſe he has only diſplay- 
ed them occaſionally, and not made them his prin- 
cipal ſtudy and attention. But to determine whe- 
ther a writer has a genius for the ſublime, the pa- 


| him the molt warm and involuntary. confeſſions of 


Y 


f 
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with this eſſayiſt “, that he did not excel in the other 
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thetic, the deſcriptive, or any other mode of compo- 
ſition, it is ſufficient that he ſhews himſelf capable of 
exerting thoſe various powers, whenever the nature 
of the ſeveral ſubjects he treats of, requires that he 
ſhould diſplay them. . | 
Mr. Pore has himſelf given us the reaſon why he 
did not cultivate thoſe ſpecies of poetry, which chief 


ly delight the imagination. He rather choſe to mix 


the utile dulci 


6 Kd ſtoop'd to truth, and moraliz'd his ſong,” N ä 
Or, as he elſewhere expreſſes it, | N , 
40 - He turn'd the tuneſul art | | | 


From ſounds to things, from fancy to the 
% heart.” „ 5 = 


His ſtrong ſenſe, and moral caſt of mind. having | « 


inclined him principally to cultivate didactic and mo- 4 


ral compoſition, many critics have endeavoured to 
confine his genius to thoſe kinds; and infinuated, ſ _ 


ſpecies of compoſition; and have therefore been rea- 
dy to compliment him with the frigid encomium, I V. 
which Voltaire has paid to Mr. Boileau, and which 
the eſſayiſt has transferred to Mr. Por k, by ſtiling y, 


him, LE PoeTe DE La Raison. A compliment, ., 


which writers of luxuriant imagination and ſcanty 
judgment, may, without prejudice to their vaniy, gr 


pay to thoſe who have more ſenſe than themſelves. t 
But why ſhould the critic apply, or rather pervett ] tio 
Vooltaire's ſentiments, to expreſs his judgment of M., 

Porz; which he modeſtly confeſſes himſelf unwil 


ling to ſpeak out in plain Engliſh ? If Voltaire's au- 
thority is of any weight, the critic need not be told 


Speaking of Mr. Por x's deſign of writing an epic poem 


the critic intimates a ſuſpicion, that ſo pipacTica geniv lat. 
would have been deficient in th.t ſublime and patbetic, whic! 1 


0 


are the main nerves of the ep“. | 
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that whatever Voltaire might think of Boileau, he 
entertained a very different judgment of Mr. Pope 


from that which the critic has paſſed, by transferring 


Voltaire's character of the former, to the latter. 


| We have already ſeen, that he complimented Mr. | 
Pop E as one endowed with a gift given to one in a 


million, and that only to the true poet.—But this is 


| not all —In a letter from England to one of his friends 


at Paris, he ſays farther of him,—*< I intend to ſend 


ö 6c 


you one or two poems of Mr. Pore, the beſt poet 

of England, and at preſent of all the world. I 
hope you are acquainted enough with the Engliſh 
tongue, to be ſenſible of all the charms of his 
works. For my part, | look upon his poem, cal- 

led the E/ay on Criticiſm, as ſuperior to the Art of 
Poetry of Horace; and his Rape of the Lock is, in 
my opinion, above the Lutrin of Deſpreaux. I ne- 
ver ſaw fo amiable an 7magination, ſo gentle graces, 

ſo great variety, ſo much wit, and fo refined know- 
| * ledge of the world, as in this little performance.“ 
Ms. Letter, Oct. 15, 1726. ET 


Such are the ſentiments of this celebrated foreigner; 


with reſpect to Mr. Pope's poetical merit; and how 
much warmer would this panegyrick have been, had 
| Voltaire been maſter of the nicer beauties of the Engliſh 
language, in which Mr. Pop ſo eminently excelled. 
| We find, that ſo far from thinking him /aborieux, ſe- 
| vere, he pronounces him a poet of what he calls 
amiable IMAGINATION and gentle Graces; maſter of 


great variety, wit, and urbanity — Qualities tending 


to perfect a poet, even in thoſe ſpecies of compoſi- 


tion, which our eſſayiſt deems moſt excellent. 
Nevertheleſs, the eſſayiſt does not ſcruple to queſ- 


ton Mr. Popz's title to IN VENTION and IMacina- 
TloN. In the dedication, above taken notice of, he 
affects to ſpeak of him rather as a Moraliſt, than a 
Poet ; adding, that it is a creative and glowing Ima- 


gination only, which can ſtamp a writer with the 
latter character. DE | 


In another part, ſpeaking of the Epiſtle from Eloiſa 


to Abelard, he fays——* PoE was a moſt excel - 
| 3.3 = « lent-: 
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* lent IuyroOvER, if no great original IsvexTos,” 
Again, in the cloſe of his Examen of the Rape of the 
Lock, he thus expreſſes himſelf : * It is in this compo- 
we ſition, Pore principally appears a Por T; in which 
he has diſplayed more imagination, than in all his 


bother works taken together. It ſhould, however, 


be remembered,” he adds, „ that he was not the 
« FIRST former and creator of thoſe beautiful ma- 
** Chines, the Sylphs; on which his claim to imagi- 


nation is chiefly founded. He found them exiſting 


« ready to his hand; but has, indeed, employed 
them with ſingular judgment and artifice.” | 
It is to be wiſhed, that before the critic had paſſed 


theſe haſty cenfures: he, who is ſo well able, had 
_ previouſly defined the words IN VENTIOR and In a- 
' GINATION 3 or, at leaſt, that he had premiſed what 
meaning he intended to _— by the. uſe of thole 
terms. 


Betaltions it is true, more eſpecially of abſtrac 


terms, are dangerous; and much ridicule has been 
thrown upon the unwary uſe of them. But it is in- 


diſpenſably neceſſary, however, that ſuch as criticiſe 
or diſpute, ſhould make the world acquainted with 


the ſenſe they annex to the terms they employ: 


otherwiſe they may cavil without end, and only 
create confuſion, initead of begetting conviction. 

Nov Invention and Imagination ate, at leaſt, in my 
apprehenſion, terms, though nearly allied, yet ſome- 


what different from each other ; though they are fre- 
_ quently uſed indiſcriminately, and confounded even 
by our critic himſelf; as it ſhould ſeem by the fol- 


lowing expꝛreſſions. 

„The man of rhymes,” ys he, © may be eaſily 
« ſound; but the genuine poet, F; a lively plaſtic 
Imagination, the true MAKER or ' Cnraror, | is an 
uncommon prodigy.” 


Here the critic ſeems to attribute the power 0 


making or creating, to the /magination, which mor 

properly belongs to the Invention. 
But the TRUE MaK ER or CREATOR (fays he) 
is an uncommon prodigy, I believe fo. Mater 0 
what: 
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e fol- 
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i more 


ys he 
her o 
what! 


what? Not of Beings, nor Ideas. 
Monſters : 


of ideas: 
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He may make 
things which never did exiſt in one caſe, 
and which never can in the other. We can only com- 


bine the Beings and the Ideas which our ſenſes preſent 
unto us. 
© than a ſkilful Aſſociator and Combiner, the Man in 
” Bedlam has the advantage of the trueſt Genius. 
So that Invention, as applied to literary compoſiti- 
on, ſeems to be nothing more than, the faculty of 


As Maker and Creator, in any other ſenſe 


diſcovering certain relations among various objects; 


| from whence we form a »ew and beautiful aſſociation _ 
| and we pronounce no man a genius, who 
does not excel in this faculty. | 
| Imagination, on the other hand, is the faculty of 
| lluſtrating and embelliſhing thoſe ideas, by new, apt 
and ſtriking images and figures. It is the office of 
| imagination, to repreſent ſome truth to the under 
ſtanding, as it were by reflection. 


Thus it would ſeem, that imagination is but a 


proper attendant on invention. As genius is the fa - 
; culty of forming new aſſociations of ideas, ſo imagi- 
. nation is the faculty of repreſenting them by new 


mages 


1 It is from imagination, that a wiiter derives the 
| fire and enthuſiaſm, which, with reſpe& to poetry, 
| eſpecially, conſtitutes, among other qualities, what 
we call Genius. But to form a poetic genius, re- 
| quires a happy concurrence of all the nobler qualities 
of the mind. The invention ſhould be quick and fer= 
tile; the poet mutt be able readily to perceive the 1e- 
lations among various objects which preſent them- 
ſelves before him, and to combine them, with ſuch 


curious Felicity, as to produce a * and intereſt - 
ing union. 


As this union, however, will be more or lbs obyi- 


[ous to others, in proportion as their powers of per- 
|ception are more or Jeſs vigorous or languid!: therefore 


the Poet's imagination likewiſe ſhould be lively and 


ardent. He muſt be capable of impreſſing thoſe _ 
ideas on different minds, by placing them in various 
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ſtrate the ideas he would convey. 
| likewiſe, how to preſerve a juſt ordonnance of figures, 
and avoid the jarring claſh of metaphors. He muſt 
diſcern alſo, what ſtile is moſt properly adapted to the 
various ſpecies of compoſition : otherwiſe he will be 
liable to miſtake inflation for ſublimity, conceit for 
wit, and gaudineſs for elegance. 
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lights, by the uſe of choice and {trong images, and of 
figurative illuſtrations, decked with all the graces of an 
elegant, ſplendid and harmonious diction. 

His judgment alſo, ſhould be ſolid and corre@, 


He muſt be capable of arranging his thoughts in a 


methodical train; of combining ſuch only as have a 
natural congruity between them, of ſeparating ſuch as 
are diſſimilar, and of applying them to their proper 
purpoſes, fo as to produce a complete and ſtriking 
union, 

His taſte, likewiſe, ſhould by refined : he muſt be 
able to diſtinguiſh nicely what is beautiful, and to ſe- 
lect ſuch imagery as may be beſt appr opriared to illu- 


e muſt know, 


Theſe are the qualities which form a genius in po- 


_ etry, and of theſe Mr. Pore was eminently poſſeſſed; 
though the ingenious critic ſeems to deny, or at leaſt 
to queſtion, his title to the moſt eſſential of them, 


that is, invention. 
We are the more irpiiced at the critic's diſputing 


Mr. Pope's juſt claim to this excellence, as he ſeems 
to entertain very juſt and liberal notions of the nature 

of invention ; where he ſays. how conſiſtently with 
his judgment of Mr. Pope, let others determine — 


% That a want of ſeeming originality ariſes frequent- 


ly. not from a harrenneſs and timidity of genius, 
s but from invincible neceſſity, and the nature of 


things: that the works of thoſe, who. profeſs an 


art whoſe effence is imitation, muſt needs be 
„ ſtamped with a cloſe reſemblance to each other; 


„ ſince the objects, material or animate, extraneous 
« or internal, which they all imitate, lie equally 


open to the obſervation of all, and are perſeQy 


„ ſimilar.“ 


But 
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But the miſtaken foundation on which the critic 


o! i | Ciſputes, or at leaſt doubts, the validity of our au- 
an WF hor's claim, betrays itſelf in his admitting that Mr. 
Pore has diſpla ed more imagination in the Rape of 
d. le Loc“, than in all his other works taken together; 
2 W with this abatement, that he was not the FrizsT 
1 bormer and creator of thoſe beautiful machines, the 
as | Sylphs. 
det if by this is meant, that Mr. Pore was not the 
ng  {& who brought the Sylphs into poetical machinery, 
the obſervation, were it true, would have weight. 
be But it is deſtitute of truth: for Me. lore was un- 
e. queſtionably the firſt Who employed this machinery. 
lu- lle ficſt diicovered the relations between thoſe imagi- 
Wi nary beings of air, and the light fantaſtic objects he 
les, I inended to ridicule, He firſt aſſigned thoſe beings 
wilt their ſeveral charges, directed their ſeveral functions, 
the denounced their ſeveral puniſhments, and framed va- 
| be rious new aſſociations of pleaſing ideas from this 
for | whimfical ſyſtem and if this is not INVENTION, it 
is difficult to ſay what is. 
PO- If, on the other hand, it is only meant that Mr. 
ed; Pops was not the inventor of the Roſycrucian ſyſlem 
eaſt of the Sylphs, this is true; but it is fo far from ar- 
em, 


guing his want of invention, that, to have made ſuch 
| ſyſtem, was not only out of the province of poeti- 
cal invention, but had it been brougtu into it, would 
have deſtroyed all its effect. 

Poetical invention muſt have the popular bilief: to 


lomer have brought his gods, or Milton his devils, 
into poetical machinery, had they been the inventors 
of either ſyſtem ? No: They took them as they 


ing become the objects of popular belief. 
It is faid, indeed, that there have been critics; in 
former, as well as latter times, weak enough to ſup- 


the admiration of the Greeks of his own and after 


found them, ready framed for their purpoſe, by ha- 


i 


work upon, or- it can never attain its end. Could 


roſe, that Homer himſelf was the firſt inventor of , 
his gods and goddeſſes. But ſurely what made him 


80 mes, was his giving them back, conveyed in 


Fs . the 
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the moſt {ptendid light, the image of their own 


 Macic or InvenTion, which has ſo faſcinate 


minds, 

But he who at preſent uſes the pagan mythology 
for his poetical machinery, may be fairly charged 
with want oi invention; becauſe it has not only been 
pre occupied, but has been ſo long uſed, that it 1; 
now worn out, For a ſupernatural ſyſtem may be too 
oid, as well as too new ; and is alike unfit for poetic 
uſe, either when it has loſt, or when it never had, 
the popular belief. 

It is from this reaſon, that the antient my cht 
is become gilguſting We cannot now bear invoca- 


tions to the muſes. Apollo now no longer ſhines in 


the ſplendid ſphere, to which tie poets exalted him, 
Even Venus herſelf, though girt with her Ceſtus, 
mutt give up the power ot inſpiration ; and her fon, 


_ Cupid, now can wound no longer. We may indeed 
ſmile to ſee him in Anacreon, fluttering his wings, 
and pointing his arrows; but if a modern were to 


draw ſuch a picture, we ſhould throw it aſide with 
diſguſt, and delpiſe kim as the e copiſt of an Cx- 
loded iyitem. 
What a ene nne of a poet then muſt he be, 
who, to affect the name of an Inventor, firſt con- 


ceives a ſyſtem of faith for the people, and then, 


without waiting till it be received, founds all his pro. 


able adventures upon it! The reader not being pre: 


viouſly acquainted with the ſyſtem, or with the ra. 
ture of the Beings it comprizes, would be at a los 


to conceive why ſuch and ſuch particular attribute: 
and functions are aſſigned to each; and ſuch an at 
_ tempt would rather ſhock, than delight the mag! 
nation. 


Homer, the st favvater, did far 1 ; he 
took the popular religion as he found it, and employ: 
ed the traditional tales, of which it was full, to con- 
vey to his readers, in all the majeſty of number 
and ſplendour of painting, the trueſt philoſophy o 
the human paſſions and affeQions. This was that 


every age, from his own to the preſent. 


Even 
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Even the wild A. io % was not fo far gone, as to 


N lave recourſe to the moon for Invention ; though he 
ogy bar one of his heroes, and might have ſent many of 
roed FW l critics, thither for the recovery of their wits. He 
deen as not the firſt Doctor who adviſed this remedy. 
it i; As groteſque a picture as he gives us of humanity, it 
too vas a true one of the times he lived in; which were 
dete cravagantly depraved, by the romances of chivalry, 
had, and the legendary tales af the ſaints. 
| but to thew the falſe ground on which Mt. Poye's 

lor de to invention is brought into bee let us ſup- 
Oc. die a critic on Newton ſhould ſay- He had 
« in not much phyficel Invention, His merit of that 
him. © kind muſt reſt on the refefing 7 cleſcope. Here 
tus, be has ſhown more invention, than in any of his 
ſon, © works; and yet, even here we mult remember, 
deed © that he was not the firſt former of Hart and 
inge, Glaſs,” -- 
re to! { hough this may be thought te too extravagant, to 
with! be faid ſeriouſly; yet it is much lets ſo, than the 
nee bove objection to PoyE's claim of invention, Had 

= Newton firſt diſcovered the uſe of feel and glaſs, it 
ie be d not ſpoiled his optical Jzwention, and had greatly 
con. enefited mankind ; but had Poys been the inventor 
then ! ©: the Sylphian Syſtem, he had been difabled from 
s pr. making any poetical uſe of the whimſies he had 
g pie. © cated ; and had, woreover, injured fociety, by ag- 
Je na. ding an overload to labouring fuperſtition. | 
-loſ, In ſhort, a critic who denies our poet the merit of 
ibutes 9 jon, becauſe he did not invent the Sylphian 
in at- > ſtem, might with as much propriety ſay, that Mr. 
magi- Pore had no invention, becauſe he did not make Miſs 
= Fermor's lock of hair, nor the ſciffars with which 
; he her gallant divided it. 
ploy: One would be apt to ſuppoſe, that they who dif: 
con puie Mr. Porg's claim in this reſpect, confined their 
bers ideas of invention, merely to the production of ſome- 
hy « what fabulous and fantaſtic, ſuch as the ſtories of 
1 "thal the Centaurs, the Mermaids, and Syrens, &c. 
Zuntel In the eſtimation of ſuch, one would imagine that 


Ovid muſt be the prince of pocts, as he | is continually 


Even enter - 
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entertaining our imagination with the ſpecioſa miraca: 


la, and is conſtantly teeming with a ſucceſſion of 
monſters *. | 1 


But they do not conſider that the mind which firſt 


created theſe imaginaty exiſtencies, did not diſplay 


greater, nor yet ſo great power of invention, as he 


w ho firſt introduced them into poetical machinery, 


The firſt formation of them, was effected by the 
combination of a very few ſimple ideas. But to bring 


them into action, to preſcribe their various provinces, 
to direct their ſeveral operations, and to deduce the 


moral reſulting from their reſpective agencies, re- 


quires a much more varied and complicated aſſocia- 


tion of ideas. | 

It is in this light, that Mr. PopE may be ſaid to 
have been maſter of as much invention and imagina- 
tion as any other wiiter whatever. Thele faculties 


be has not only diſplayed in the Rate of the Lek, 
but they are conſpicuous throughout the whole of 


his works. In his Eloi/a to Abelard, what new and 
ſtriking combinations of ideas? What ſplendid and 


_ variegated imagery! What delicate and pathetic ſen- 


timents! What eaſy and harmonious veiſification ! 


# The right revererd and learned author of the Divine Lega- 


tion of Moſes, has ſhown, nevertheleſs, that even Ovid here 


was no Inventor, but indebted for his fables to the preceding 
Greek writers, who took them from the popular tales. The 
MEeTAmoRPHnosits, his Lordſhip obſerves with his uſual acu- 


men, aroſe from the doctt ine of the ME TEmeSYCHnos1s; and 
was, indeed, a mode of it, and, of courſe, a very conſiderable 


part of the Pagan theology: ſo that we are not to wonder it 
ſeveral grave writers made collections of them, ſuch as Nic an- 
der, Boeus, Calliſibenes, Dorotheus, Theodarus, Parthenius, and 


Adrian the ſophiſt. Of what kind theſe collections were, we may 
| ſee by that of Antonius Liberalis, who tranſcribed from them: 
' thence, too, Ovid gathered his materials, and formed them into 


a poem, on the moſt ſublime and regular plan, A poeULAR 
HISTORY oF PROVIDENCE; carried down in as methodical 
a manner, as the graces of poetry would allow, from the crea- 
tion to his own times, through the EGNYFYTIAN, PrEtNnici- 
AN, GREEK, And Roman hiſtories: And this the elegant 
Paterculus ſeems to intimate, in the character he gives of the 

poet and his works, | | 
: But 
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a WW But if there are any fo. unreaſonable to contend, 
of W that it is in the conſtruction and conduct of a fable 
| only, that a poet can be allowed the merit of inven- 
rſt tion and imagination, they cannot yet deny that Mr. 
ay MW Pore has eminently diſplayed theſe faculties in the 
he WW Dunczad, In this beautiful arLEGoRY, oNE great 
| intire action is exemplified, and conducted according 
the to the laws of the Epopea : the poem has its Hero, 
ing its Machinery, its Epiſodes, with every requiſite which 
ces, conſtitutes the perfection of epic compoſition: and 
the the firſt three books diſplay the moſt feitile i * 
re- and ſportive imagination. 
cia- i Nay, was there no other proof of our author's ca- 
| pacity to excel in fabulous compoſition, it might be 
collected even from the plan of the epic poem which 
| has been ſet forth above, and which he did not live 
to execute. | | 
But, however it may ſhock our critic's notion of 
| poetical genius, I am inclined to conſider the E/ay on 
Ilan, as a maſter-piece of poetry. This may be 
eſteemed the moſt excellent ſpecies of compoſition; 
and, though it inculcates the moſt important truths, it 
{ſeems to have as powerful a claim to invention and 
imagination, as the beſt conceived ction. : 
Legs It required the utmoſt degree of poetical kill, to 
i here Nęive ſpirit, grace and variety to ſevere method, ab- 
eding tract reaſoning, and logical argument: and yet, 
with what beauty and elegance are the dry precepts 
; and of philoſophy illuſtrated and embelliſhed ? | 
erable W It would be very extraordinary to contend, that : 
der it Wa moral ſentiment, conveyed in poetical language, and 
harmonious numbers, was not poetry. 5 
It is perhaps one of the ſtrongeſt proofs of the ex- 
them: Prellence of this piece, that no work was ever more 


m into frequently quoted by readers of every claſs. There 


wr ſcarce a line which has not been committed to 
3 E memory, both of the learned and unlearned, 
wn1ici- Many have no other ſyſtem of morality, than what 
elegant hey have collected from this excellent piece: and 
hough few are pagan of thinking for themſelves, 


But | . 28 | 
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yet all can readily repeat the admirable ſentiment: 
and precepts with which this poem abounds. 


charm the reader to a degree of fa 
1s obvious 
 Porpe's verſification. 
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forts; and that of Mr. Pore appears to have bzen 


ble, with Horace, that nn ſatis eſt puris verſu n perſeribe 
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If we would know why this e never fails to 
8 cination, the reaſon 
It is owing principally to the magic of 


Ass to the qualities of invention, imagination, judg- 
ment, &c. theſe, as has been intimitated, are com: 


mon to writers of genius in every kind of compoſi- 
tion. But, | muſt repeat it, the truly diſtinguiſhing 


and effential characteriſtic of poetry is le. Let a 
writer poſſeſs a fertility of invention ia the wideſt 
extent, let his imagination be ever ſo ardent and lux- 
uriant, his judgment ever ſo chaſte and correct, yet, 


if his verſification is bad, no one can juſtly denomi- 
nate him a Poet. 5255 : 


There is, if the expreſſion may be allowed, a ge— 
nius of ſtyle, which is an ind, ſpenſible ingredient In 
the compoſition of .poetical excellence: and to thi; 
Mr. Pore owes his ſuperiority: a copious flow of 
expreſſion, a correct glowing and ſplendid dition, 
and a raviſhing harmony of numbers, were peculiu 


But from the exemplifications which have been 


given from his wrirings, in the courſe of thc: 


ſheets, the reader will be able to judge of the nature, 


force and extent of his genius. The nature of a wii. 


ter's genius, is to be collected from his earlieſt es 


* In this ſenſe the learned commentator ſaid, and he faid 
truly, thit Mr. Pops ſpoke ominouſly, when he modeſtly cal 
led himſelf the laſt of his profeilion : He did not ſay, as our 
critic miſreyreſents him, that all true genius died with 
Porz, for ** though there have been many pieces whic' 
ce ſeem to ſhew. that there is no failure of poetical abilities,” 
yet no one has hitherto been able to equal him in the harmony 
of his verſification. ch 5 „ 

I would not, however, be underſtood to conſider the merit 
of verſification alone ſuHcient to conſtitute a poet. I am ſen: 


verbis. I only mean, that verſitication is the firſt and mot cl: 
ſential requiſite, _ 
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of the moral and contemplative caſt; as we may con- 
clude from his Ode to Solitude, the firſt production of 
his childhood. 

No writer was ever more eminently qualified to 
excel in this ſpecies of compoſition. His correct and 
accurate judgment enabled him to apply the choice 
and various talents he poileſſed to the belt advantage. 
The fertility of his invention never rendered his ideas 
crowded and confuſed : they are always clear, diſ- 
tint, preciſe, pointed and pertinent: the vigour and 
vivacity of his imagination, never degenerated into 
wanton luxuriance. His images are lively, bold, and 
ardent; but appoſite, elegant, and chaſte. We fel- 
dom meet with a falſe mixture of metaphors ; his fi- 
cures are beautifully congruous and exact. The 
brilliance of his fancy likewiſe, was happily attem- 
pered, and never dazzled with the falle luſtre of 
caudy conceit, and fantaſtic witticiſm. 

In ſhort, he held all the faculties of his mind in 
ſuch due ſubordination, that many, perhaps, have 
been haſtily led to ſuppoſe his creative powers (ſince 


ſuch they are to be Ended) deficient, becauſe they 


are ſo caſtigated by his judgment, that they were not 
10 obviouſly predominant in him, as in ſome other 
great writers, who have occaſionally given way to 
the irregular ſallies of imagination, and the evild 
flights of fancy. The ſplendid marks of genius, 
which incline us to excuſe the tailings of others, give 
additional luftre ro his writings : and his wit, only 
ſerved to adorn his judgment. : 
It was to the accuracy of his judgment, and to the 
unwearied patience and application with which he 
poliſhed his writings, that he owed that ſingular cor- 
rectneſs which diſtinguiſhes them above all others. 
He cortected, as he ſomewhere ſays, becauſe it was 
as pleaſant to him to correct as to write: and what 
the great Sir Iſaac Newton modeſtly faid of himſelf, 
may 9 with equal propriety be ſaid of Mr. 
PopE hat whatever he had done worth notice, 
* was owing to a eee of thought, rather than 
6 any 
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any extraordinary lagacity, which he was endowed 


„ with above other men.” 
Our author uſed to ſay, that any thing would de. 


light us after a little application“. Nothing, he re- 


marked, could be more dry than the ſtudy of anti- 
quity; yet he once got ſo deeply into Graevius, and 
was ſo much taken with i it, that he compol.d a trea- 


tiſe in Latin on the buildings in Rome, collected from 


the writings of Graevius : which treatiſe is ſaid to be 
now in Lord Oxford's library 1. 
Such was his vigour and perſeverance of mind, 


that the exerciſe of thinking was never a painful taſk 
to him: on the contrary, he complained in his laſt 


illneſs, that “ the thing he ſuffered moſt by, was 
that he could not think 4.“ 
As to the force of his genius, it ſcems to lad been 


equal to the correctneſs of his judgment, or he could 


; uncer the age of tw _ have produced {9 


* Nevertheleſs Mr. Port was naturally indulent, as s mary 


men of ſuperior genius beve been; whom yet fone ruling 
paſſion or other has brought forth into a very active life. In 


ſome, the love of money; in others, the love of power; in 


others again, the love of fame; has counteracted the dii- 


poſitions which nature gave them. But though the Ive «t 


Fame beat very ſtrong in PoyE's breaſt, yet, as may be cal 


lected from what follows, Friendſhip Gems to have been bes 
_ ruling paſſion. This, with other motives co-operating, made 


him perpetually buſy in the world, though naturally diſenga- 


ged and eſtranged from it. 


+ In truth, Mr. Por E was both an antiquarian and an archi. 
tea, and neither! in an inferior degree. There are, as has been 


| obſerved above, ſome traits of the firſt kind in the Harleian 


Library; and no bad ſpecimen of his Kill in the latter ſcience, 
may be found among his friends. 

1 Our Author and Dean Swift, being is in the country toge- 
ther, had occaſivn to obſerve, that if men of contemplative 


turns, were to take notice of the thoughts which ſuddenly pre- 


ſent themſelves to their minds, as they were walking in the 
fields, &c. they might find many, perhaps, as well worth 24a 


ſerving, as ſome of their more deliberate reflections. They 
_ accordingly agreed to write down ſuch involuntary thoughts 3: 
occurred, during their ſtay there: and thele {urniſhed out the 


maxims in 1 8 and Swift's Miſcellagies, | 
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maſterly a performance as the E/ay en Criticiſm ; in 
E which he has ſhewn ſuch uncommon acuteneſs and pe- 


netration; in which he has aralyſed the faculties of the 


human mind, aſſigned the proper province to each; gi- 
ven the moſt juſt and perſpicuous rules for their various 
© exertion? ; and conveyed the whole with the utmoſt 
| ſtrength and energy. . | 

But the force of his genius, which is thus conſpi- 
cuous in this early piece, is ſtill more manifeſt in his 
tiper productions. Had his genius been leſs vigo- 
tous, he could not, at any age, have commanded 
that depth, that compaſs, that elevation of thought, 
with that majeſty and ſublimity of dition, which 
ſtlike us throughout the Hay on Man. He could 
never have diſplayed the ſecret workings of the hu- 
man paſſions, have unravelled the intricacies, and re- 
conciled the ſeeming inconſiſtencies of human con- 
duct. In ſhort, he could never have enriched a ſub- 
ject ſeemingly ſo unſuſceptible of poetical embelliſh- 
ments, and have united eaſe and elegance with 
weight and dignity; he could never have thus 
> ſmoothed the rugged paths of morality, nor, in a ſte- 
© 11] dreaty ſoil, have called forth all the flowery gra- 
ces of the moſt ſmiling and luxuriant ſcene, by which 


he allured the reader to follow kim with delight 


through the thorny maze of a philoſophic ſyſtem, | 


had not his genius been as ſtrong, as his judgment 
was ſolid, 55 


With regard to the extent of his genius, it was ſo 
wide and various, that perhaps it will not be too 
much to ſay that he excelled in every ſpecies of com 
poſition. When we conſider that the bold didaQic 
| bard, who in the F/ay on Criticiſm, directs our judg- 


ment and improves our taſte, in the puiſuit of hu- 


man learning: that the ſublime moral poet, who in 
the Eſay on Man, inculcates the moſt important 
| truths, and enforces the ſolemn obligations of religion 


| and virtue, is the ſame writer who ſports in the Rape 


| of the Lock, frolics in the Durciad, and wantons in 
| the Wife of Bath, and other looſer pieces, we can 
ſcarce believe that the ſame author can be maſter of 
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ſuch various excellencies. What Puintilian ſaid of 
Homer may be juſtly applied to dur Author. Hu 
nemo in magnis ſublimitate, in parvis proprietate ſu: 
peraverit. Idem latus ac prefſus, jucundus et gravis, 
tum copia, tum brevitate mirabilis. Quid? in derbi, 
ſententiis, figuris, diſpoſitione totius operis, nonne huma- 
ni ingenii modum excedit. In ſhort, we may ſafely 
ſubſcribe to Bolingbroke's opinion, who pronounced 
our author's talents to be Uziver/a/: and we truſt 
that our Critic's eſtimate will never be admitted as 
ten meaſure of Mr. Poyz's poetical merit. 
That a falſe taſte ſhould occaſion very erroneous 
Judgments is nothing ſtrange: In the ceign of Char. 
les II. Settle was for ſome time a formidable rival 
to Dryden, nay, by ſome, thought the better poet. 
Where there is no true taſte to direct, the bas 
has a fair chance to be miſtaken for, and ſo preter- 


red to, the g:0d, But one would hardly think, that, 


where true taſte has directed to the good, it ſhould 
ever fo far blunder as to miſtake the good for better, 
in the ſame ſpecies of compoſition. Yet Quintiliau 


tells us that has happened Even when arts weie 


at their height in Athens, there were critics who 
preferred Philemon to Menander. Haleut tamen 4ʃi 
guogue comici et præcitue Philemon gui ut pravis ſ«: 
tempo, is judicdis Menandro ſæge prelatus eſi, ita con- 
Seuſu omuium meruit cred: ſecumdus. This would be 


ſcarce credible, had not we ſeen, in our own times, 
ſaſtidious critics, of true taſte, prefer Dryden to 


Pope, though the former is certainly as inferior to 
the latter as Philemon was to Menander. - 
Having thus attempted a critique on Mr. Ports 


Genius, exemplified from his writings, let us now 


return and purſue the hiſtory of his lite. | 

It has been obſerved, that various accidents con- 
ſpired to prevent his proceeding in the compoſition 
of the epic piece, which he had begun on the plan 
before exhibited, Among other things which might 


contribute to divert him from the purſuit, we may, 


perhaps, reckon the publication of many of his 
tamiliar letters, which having been brought into the 
$ 19 5 8 : EE | Wor 
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of world without his privity, he himſelf pn a ge- 
ec nuine collection of them in 1737. | 
a Ihis edition was undertaken at the particular re- | 


, W queſt of Mr. Allen, and publiſhed by ſubſcription ; 

1, f method which our author declared himſelf not fond 

a- of. Ina letter to this gentleman, he ſpeaks of this 5 

ely © publication, and aſſigrs ſuch motives for 1 it, as reflect | 

ed :reat honour on his moral ſentiments. 1 

uſt 1 „ will put,” ſays he, © the book to the preſs in 

as three weeks time, and determine to leave out every [ 
© © ſyllable, to the beſt of my judgment, that can [| 

us give the leaſt ill example to an age too apt to take | 


ar- © it, or the leaſt offence to any good or ſerious man, 
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val This being the ſole point for which 1 have any ſort [| 
ol defire to publiſh the 1 etrers at all is, I am per- 1 

bas fſuaded, the chief point which makes you, in friend- | 

er- W'* ſhip to my character, fo zealous about them: ang 


at, „ therefore how ſmall ſoever be the number fo print- 
uid ed, provided | do not loſe too much (for a man of 
er, more prudence than fortune) I conclude that work * 


> — — - wn — <4 
r 3 


lian will be done, and that end anſwered, were there p 
ce but one or two hundred books in all.“ N i 
ho From the preface to this edition, we learn more 1 
% particularly the cauſe and neceſſity of their being pub- == 
Js: limed at this time.—He had, it ſeems, been diſ- 4 
%. agreeably uſed, by the publication of ſome letters, . 
be Vritten in his youth, which fell into the hands of a 1 | 
les, Lady +, who printed them in 1727, without his, or = 
t0 | his correſpondent's conſent This treatment, and 1 
10 the apprehenſion of more of the ſame kind. faduced =_ | 
„him to recal as many as he could, ſrom thoſe who he 9 
on aged had R we He was "mT to find 1 "i 
: 


on- : 7 printed Letter 80, to Mr. Allen, dated zotch Apill 
. E173 

tien 0 F This Lady was the favourite of Mr. Cromwell; who 
plan {We correſponded with Mr, Porz, and truſted the fair object of | Fi 
igbt W * fondnefs with the letters Which paſſed between thera, She F 
1ay, i being afterwards unfortunately profſed by nec-fity, did not 1 
| hi ; cruple to commit theſe letters, with thoſe of other correſpon- 

i cents, to the gre is. 
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the number ſo great; but immediately leſſened i, (to? 
by burning three parts in four of them : the reſt he Wer) 
ſpared, not in any preference to their ſtyle or wii. W © 
ting, but merely as they preſerved the memory ff 
ſome friendſhips dear to him, or placed in a tive light WM © 
ſome matter of fact, from which the ſcriblers of the t 
times had taken occaſion to aſperſe either his friend; M** ( 
or himſelf. He therefore laid by the originals, toge - 
ther with thoſe of his correſpondents, and cauſed a . 
ccpy to be taken, to depoſite in the library of a noble 
friend; that in caſe either of the revival of flanders, | 
or the publication of ſurreptitious letters, during 
his life, or after, a proper uſe 28 be made of i 
them. 3 
be next year, the poſthumous works of Mr. |” + 
Wycherley were printed, in a way ditteputable to his 
memory. It was thought a juſtice due to him, to ſhew 
the world his better judgment; and that it was his laſt W 
reſolution to have ſuppreſſed thoſe poems. As ſome . 
of the letters which had paſſed between him and our 
author cleared that point, they were publiſhed in 
1729, with a few marginal notes added by a friend. 
Many volumes likewiſe had been publiſhed, under 
the title of Mr. Poe's Correſpondence, with by 
miſes ſtill of more ; and open and repeated offers of 
encouragement had been given to all perſons, who 
ſhould ſend any letters of his to the prels, | 
Several had been printed in his name, which had 
been wrote an age ago by Voiture, others likewiſe 
which were never penned by him, and ſome addrel- 
ſed to perſons to whom they were never written: 
counterfeited as from Biſhop Atterbury to him, 
which neither that Biſhop nor he ever ſaw; and ad- 
vertiſed even after that period when it was made ſe- 
lony to correſpond with the Biſhop. | 
Among other mortifications of this kind, none 
ſeems to have affected him more than the publica- 
tion of his letters to Dean Swift, which were publiſh-- 
ed without his conſent ; and what is more ſtrange, WW. 
with the Dean's concurrence and Runs Mr. 
„ OPE'S 
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„ porr's chagrin at this unaccountable proceeding, is 
he Nery feelingly expreſſed in a letter to Mr. Allen. 
My vexation about Dean Switt's proceeding has 
of MW fretted and employed me a great deal, in writing 
_ „to Ireland, and trying all the means poſſible to re- 
the tard it ; for it is put palt preventing, by his having 
nas (without aſking my content, or ſo much as letting 
ge- % me fee the book) printed molt of it. — They at 
dz let promiſe me to ſend me the copy, and that I 
ble may corre and expunge what I will. This laſt 
ers, „would be of ſome uſe; but I dare not even do 
ing this, for they would ſay I rewijed it. And the 
of © bookſeller writes, that he has been at great charge, 
c. However, the Dean, upon all | have faid 
Mr and written about it, has ordered him to ſubmit to 
his any expunctions I inſiſt upon; this is all I can ob- 
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\ew tain and I know not whether to make any ule of 4 
laſt it or not. But as to your apprehenſion, that any 1 
me ſuſpicion may ariſe of my own being any way con- 1 
our ſenting or concerned in it, | have the pleaſure to | 
in tell you, the whole thing is fo circumſtanced, and 1 
J. ſo lain, that it can never be the caſe. I ſhall be 1 
det very deſirous to fee at the letters are at all 1 
no- events; and I think that muſt determine my fu— 1 
$ of ture meaſures; for till then I can judge nothing. * 
vho The exceſſive earneſt neſs the Dean has been in for 1 
e publiſhing them, makes me hope they are caſtiga- AM 
had ted in ſome degree; or he muſt be totally depri- [1 
vife “ ved of his underſtanding. —-- They now. offer to 
ref. ſend me the originals (which have been fo long de- 
en: © tained) and I'll accept of them (though they have 
im, . done their job) that they may not have them to | 
ad- produce againſt me, in caſe there be any offenive _ | 
e- paſſages in them. If you can give me any advice, 1 
„do. I wiſh J could ſhew you what the Dean's | 
one “ people, the women and the bookſeller, have done 1 
ica- and writ, on my ſending an abſolute negative, and  _ 1 
iſh- on the agency I have employed of ſome gentlemen mu 
nee, to ſtop it, as well as threats of law, Kc. The # 
Mr. “ whole thing is too manifeſt to admit of any doubt 1 
„g'“ in any man: how long this thing has been work 
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ing; how many tricks have been played with tlie 


„ Dean's papers, how they were ſecreted from hin 
from time to time, while they feared his not com: 
„ plying with ſuch a meafure : and how, finding hit 


«. weakneſs increaſe, they h ve at laſt made him the 


*« inſtrument himſelf for their private profit, where: 


believe, before, they only intended to do th 
„ after his death “.“ 


It appears that he afterwards received he orig. 


nals; for in a letter addreſſed to the fame gentleman, 
a few months afterwards, he adds, by way of poſ- 
ſcript— 
15 e the packet of letters from Ireland fat 


It will pleaſe you to know that I hay: 


« by the means of Lord Orten 

Such ill treatment made bim enten cautious i 
Eis correſpondences ; and in his letters to his inti- 
mates, le often laments the reſtraint it puts hin 
under. Addrefling hiniſelf to Mr. Bethel, he ſays— 

„ know you are one of thoſe that will bur 
« every ſcrap I write to you at my defire, or I real} 
« ſhould be precluded from performing the moſt com. 


2 mon offices of friendſip, or even 1 wilting that | 


* eſteem and love any man.)“ 
In a letter likewiſe to Mr. Allen, aſter ſpeakin 


. of his intention to put Himſelf to ſome inconve: 


nience for the ſake ot ſerving a a friend, be pleaſant! 
adds 

5 Theſs letters will never come into our colledii 
* on, therefore let us commend ourſelves honel: 


« Iy, when we do or ſuffer any thing: in a good 


„ cauſe.” 

The unwarrantable publication of lis" letter at 
leaſt did him the ſervice to ſhew that he conſtant! 
enjoyed the friendſhip of worthy men; and that if 


| catalogue were to be taken of his ibn and his ere: 
mies be necd not to > bluſh at either. | 


* He likewiſe complains cf this indiferetion in his © 


friend, in 2 letter addreſſed to Mr, Warbu, ton, which is print. 


ed in vol. ix p. 337. 
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3 his appear to be in theſe letters. 
band, like a painter's, be more diſtinguiſhable in a 
t fight ſketch, than in a finiſhed pictuſe, this very 
© carcleſineſs will make them the better known from 


J Satires, 
© health growing daily more and more infirm, he was 
| obliged to abate his application, and inſtead of medi- 
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Many of theſe letters having been written on the 


moſt tying occurrences, and all in the openneſs cf 


friend \hip, they afford a proof what his real ſenti— 


ments were 3 as they flowed warm from the heart, 
and freſh from the occaſions; 
5 thought that the world ſhould ever be witneſs to 
them. Had he ſate down with a deſign to draw his 
own picture, he could not have done it fo truly; for 

whoever fits for it (whether to himſelf or another) 


without the leaſt 


will inevitably hnd the features more compoſed, than 
But if an author's 


ſuch counterfeits, as have been, and may be imputed 


to him, either through a mercenary or malicious 
q deſign. 


After our author had publiſhed. the Epilogue to his 
wherein he took leave of the public, his 


tating farther publications, he determined to give a 


more correct edition of his works; and to this end, 
in the year 174.3, the intire Poem of the Duxciap ®, 
made its appearance by way of ſpecimen. 
© thor made ſome progreſs in this deſign, but did not 
He had, for the greater part of 
his life, been ſubje& to an habi: ual head-ach; and 


Our 2 
live to complete 1 it. 


to this complaint, which he inherited from dis mo- 
ther, was added a dropſy in his breaſt, under which 


be laboured in the latter part of his days, and at 
length expired zoth May, 1744. about eleven o'clock 


at night. 


| Juſt before his death, he fell into continual um- 


berings, and yielded his breath ſo imperceptibly, that 


the people who moſt conſtantly attended him, could | 


not tell when he expired.” 


* The fourth book was firſt ht ſeparately i ia the year | 


1742. 
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His body, purſuant to his own requeſt, was deps. 
ſited in the Tao vault with thoſe of his parents, 90 


whole memory he had ereCted a monument with the 


following inſcription written * himſelf. 


| 5 8 M. 3 
ALEXANDER Pork, VIRO 1NNCCUo, PRoRRO, Pio, 
Qui viIx IT ANN OS LXXVv. OB. MDCCXVIL 
ET EDñI THX CONJUGI INCULPABILI, 
PiENTISsMx, QI vixit ANNos 
Keil. oB. Mpccxxx11 . 
PaENTIBEUS BENE MERENTIBUS Filius Fre 
E 5151. OBIIT AN. 1744, 98 ” 


The laſt line was added 1 8 his death in pur 


- Tuance of his will ; the reſt was done on the death of of 
his parents. 


The preſent Biſhop of Glouceſter, with a gene. 


rous and amiable affection, has fince erected an ele- 


gant monun at, in the chuich of Twickenham, to 
the memory of his deceaſed friend: an engraving oi 
which, the reader will find at the end of this vo- 


lume. 


Mr. Por E 3 ls TTY that his end was ap- 


proaching, and he beheld the haſty progreſs of hi: 
infirmities, with manly fortitude and refignation. 
In his ſeveral accounts of his health to his private 


friends, he deſcribes the deſperate ſtate of his conſti- 


tution, without any unbecoming emotions, or unman- 
ly lamentations. In a letter to Mr. Allen, ſpeaking 


of another diſorder which did not 9 mortal, he 
ſays 


« I am in no pain, my caſe is not curable, and 


«6 muſt i in courſe of time, as it does not diminiſh. 


„ become painful at firſt, and then fatal. And whit 


of all this? Without any diſtemper at all, life it- 


*« ſelf does fo, and is itſelf a p.in, if continued long 


enough. So that providence is equal, even be- 
% tween what ſeems ſo wide extremes, as bealth ard 


« infimity.” 
In 
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if much life; all it can allow me will be to ſee you, 


and (if I can ſtretch it ſo far) one friend more 


» « contented ; | Otherwiſe Twickenham will ſee the 
E © laſt of me. 

In 2 N to Mr. Bethel, he likewiſe expreſſes 
unconcern, and even pleaſantry. 


lam tied down,” fays he, den any diſtant 
r i © flights; ; A horſe hereabouts muſt needs be like a 


E «© carrier's horſe, always in a road, for my life (as 


you know) is perpetually cartying me between this 


place and London: to this narrow horizon my 
u- + courſe is confined ; and [ fancy i it will end here; 
1 of © and I ſhall ſoon take up my inn at Twickenham 
church or at Weſtminſter, as it werten to be my 


ene- * laſt ſtage.” 


ele- Again, addreſſing himſelf to the ſe me perſon, he 


, 0.8 draws a moſt pleaſing picture of the decline of life. 


after a friendſhip of ſo many years, in the whole 


ſtant, eaſy and open commerce; if it were yet te- 
| „gentle walk down the hill, before we lie down to 
* © reſt: the evening of our days is generally the calm- 
© ett, and the moſt enjoyable of them.“ 


. and elevated mind. 


whit Wfrmities. But two days before he died, he ſat in the 


fe 1t- garden for three hours in a ſedan; and took an airing 

long Ein Buſhy-park, the very day before he died. He 

4 a would dine in company, when many under the like 
an 


circumſtances would have languiſhed in bed. One 


= being brought to table, he a cared ſo ill, that 
[a Vo r. II. ; G * n the 


In another letter to the fame perſon, he ay 
| am very ſure | have not much ſtrength left, nor 


« abroad : In either of your houſes if I drop, I drop 


* himſelf on the fame ſubje& with a certain degree of 
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** would be very glad,” ſays he, methinks, if 


courſe of which no one miſtake, no one paſſion, | 
no one intereſt has ariſen, to interrupt our con- 


ſerved for us to paſs a year or two together in a 


, During the courſe of his illneſs, and in his laſt 
hours, he behaved with that compoſure and ſerenity 
which ſeldom fail to attend. a pure conſcience and 


He ſeems to have riſen ſuperior even to bis hat; in⸗ 
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the company thought him expiring ; which occaſioned 
Mrs. Anne Arbuthnot, the excellent daughter of an 


exccllent father, to exclaim, Mercy upon us ! this 


„ is quite an Egyptian feaſt.” Lord Bolingbroke, 


who was likewiſe prefent, ſeemed to be affected with 
the deepeſt concern at his friend's deſperate condition, 


Mr. Poye, however, not only beheld his ap: 
proaching end with magnanimity, but ſpoke of i: 


with chearfulneſs; in adoring the goodneſs of the 


Deity in the flattering hopes he has permitted nature 
to indulge men, even amidſt the ſenſe of the deſpe- 
Tateneſs of their condition. A Dropſy in the 


„ breaſt, which is m y caſe, I know to be incurable, 


ſaid he one day to the preſent Biſhop of Gloucelter, 
and yet I frequently catch my ſelf in indulging, be. 


* fore | am aware, with this pleaſing deluſive hope.” 


Which is more to be admired here, his piety or 
ſtrength of mind ? 

Not long before his death, having ſent out ſeveril 
of his Ethic Epiſtles as preſents to his friends, be 
„ 1 am like Socrates, diſtributing 


* dying.“ 
He preſerved the fame temper to the Jait, On 

the morning of his death, the phyſician who 1 

him, obſerved that his pul e was very good, a 


took notice of other favourable circumſtances. To 


which our author anſwered with great calmneſs, an 


in a ſeeming vein of raillery, © Here am | dying 0i 


* a hundred good ſymptoms.” 
Having attended our amiable author to his latef 
moments, it remains to cloſe this hiſtory with a deli 


neation of his moral Charadter. But firſt it may no. 


be i improper to gratity the reader's curioſity with ſom: 
further particulars reſpecting his perſon, temper, mas 
ners, and other minuter circumſtances. 

As to his perſon, it is well known that he was lov 
in ſtature ; and of a diminutive and miſhapen figure 
which no one ridiculed more pleaſantly than himſel 
Nevertheleſs, his countenance reflected the image 0 


his mind. His eye in ai e was remarkably * 
aif 
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ſharp and piercing : there was ſomething in ſhort in 


the air of his countenance altogether, which ſeemed 
to beſpeak ſtrong ſenſe and acute penetration, temper- - 


cd with benevolence and politeneſs. This prepofleſ- 
fon in his favour grew ſtronger when he ſpoke. His 


voice, even in common diſcourſe, was fo naturally | 


muſical, that he was called the Little Nightingale * 
and all who were acquainted with him, acknowledg- 
ed that his e and addreſs were perfectiy en- 


gaging. 
OY temper, though be was naturally mild and 
gentle; yet he ſometimes betrayed that exquiſite ſen- 
ſbility, which is the concomitant of genius. But 
though his lively perception and delicate feeling irri- 
| tated by wretched ill health, made him too quickly 
| take fire, yet his good ſenſe and humanity ſoon ren- 


dercd him placable. The haſty ſparks of reſentment 


| preſently expired; and his mind was ſuperior to the 
dark malice of revenge. | 
In the manner of ſpending his time, he contrived to 
mix the uſeful with the agreeable. His chief amuſe- 
ment was his favourite Mute, though he ſometimes 


applied himſelf to the ſiſter art, Painting; in which, 


J 5 2 ever, he does not ſeem to have made any remmek- 


able proficiency, if we may credit his own jocular 


account of his progreſs i in this art, in aletter a addreſſed i 
I [9 Mr. uy 7. 


® Our . likewiſe had naturiilly. a very fine ear; by 


| the help of which, though he never learnt muſic, yet he ge- 
; nerally judged right of the moſt celebrated compoſitions, 


T © [| have been near a week in London, where | am like 
to remain, till I become, by Mr. Jervas's help, elegans for- 


till now imperceptible to me, Every corner of an eye, or 
turn of a noſe or ear, the ſmalleſt degree of light or ſhade 


* 
— * 


Plain Dealer has it) but am in ſome danger even from the 
ugly and ene ſince they may have their retired 


— 
— 
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marum ſpectator. I begin to diſcover beauties, that were 


on a cheek, or in a dimple, have charms to Gviſtrat me, 1 
ao longer lock upon Lord Plauſible as ridiculous, for admi- 
ring a Lady's fine tip of an ear and pretty elbow, (as the 


ERIE! 
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: ſeflion of Lord Mansfield. With regard to the theory 


ſerve one great defect, in what he eſteemed the fine! 


arts of painting, ſtatuary and architecture are the ſub. 
ject, they are all treated with ſuch general encomiums, W 
as ſhew the poet underſtood none of them. F 


| upon with ſuch peculiarity and preciſion, as ſhew tae 


and was himſelf a moſt entertaining and elegant con- 
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„ Chriſt over again in effigy, and made a Madona as old as h« 
„ mother St. Anne Nay, what is yet more miraculous, | 
have rivalled St Luke himſelf in painting; and as it is jail 


sa devil put the laſt hand to mine, *tis ſo begrim'd and mut 
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But, in truth, notwithſtanding his own modeſ 
eſtimate of his merit in this art, he had made a con- 


ſiderable progrels in the execution, as may be ſeen by 
a picture of Betterton of his painting, now in the pol. 


of the art, and his exquiſite diſcernment of hand, 
when the moſt ſkilful have been at a loſs ; he uſe 
to ſay that it was the only ſpecies of criticiſm which 
he underſtood perfectly. This enabled him to cb. 


by far of Mr. Addiſon's poems, the Letter from 1s! 
to 1 Hallifax, which was, that whenever the fine 


FEY «% 8 „ ts 2 


On the contrary, we may obſerve, that where ſuch 
things occur in Mr. PopE's poems, they are touched 


writer was a maſter of the ſubject. 

Among his principal recreations, we may likewiſe 
account the delight he took in friendly intercourſe and 
ſocial feſtivity. He had an exquiſite reliſh for ſociety, 


panion. His converſation was polite and chearful 
. | 


« beauties in one trait or other about them, You may gue: 
in how uneaſy a ſtate I am, when every day the perfor 
mances of others appear more beautiful and excellent, a: 
my own more deſpicable, I have thrown away three Pr 
Swifts, each of which was once my vanity; two La 
„ Bridgwaters, a Ducheſs of Montague, beſides half a do: et 
„Earls, and one Knight of the Garter. 1 have crucif 


an angel came and finiſhed his piece, ſo, you would ſwe!, 


„ted. However, J comfort myſelf with a Chriſtian reflection, 
« that I have not broken the commandment ; for my picture 
« are not the likeneſs of any thing in heaven above, or in tbe 
&« earth below, or in the water under the earth. Neithe 
« will any body adore or worſhip them, except the india! 


« certain idols purely for their uglineſa | 


but 
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but fo eaſy and unaſſuming, though open, that, in 
mixed company, a ftranger might have been with 
him for months, without ſuſpeQing him to have had 
any ſuperiority of parts, much leſs that he was of 
univerſal celebrity. 


His various reading and retentive memory *, al- 
ited by a habit of reflection, rendered him intelli- 


gent upon moſt ſubjects; and his ſocial diſpoſition 
b- made him communicative. He had the art of rela- 
ing the moſt trivial occurrences with grace and ſpi- 
a\ WW rit: and he abounded with thoſe facetious anecdotes, 


we and thoſe ready and ſprightly turns, which enliven 
üb- converſation. L 
ns, Our author, however, was not formed for a public 
ppeaker. He has himſelf confeſſed, that he could 
uch never ſpeak in public. don't believe, he was 
hel WW wont to ſay, © if it was a ſet thing, that I could 
tne relate any ſtory to twelve friends together; though 

I could tell it with a great deal of pleafure ta 
wik WW © any three of them.” © When I was to appear,” 


and faid he, for the Biſhop of Rocheſter +, though WM 
iety, WW © had but ten words to ſay, on a plain eaſy point, i 5 
con: made two blunders in them.“ 5 
ful; From this frank confeſſion, it appears, that our 
author wanted that confidence, in which men of too 
eue, exquiſite ſenſibility are often deficient. The appre- 
per henſions which arife from the levities, the indeco- 
it, au rums, nay, from the inattention of a public audience, 
a 7 would be ſufficient to diſconcert one of Mr. PopE's 
gore nice feelings : though, among a choſen ſet, he ap- 


rucihet peared equal to any effort of eloquence; being en- | 


as be tirely diſengaged and free from that aukward baſhful- 


lows, ness, which the F rench ee call e 


%% 


id {mul- 


* 77M memory is (aid to PAR 1 fo tenacious and local; 


ic ure 
# in the that he could directly refer to any particular paſſage in a "Ts 
Neitbecurite author. 
e India f See a letter from the Biſhop, then in the Tower, to Mr, 


. worte, vol. viii. p. 126. 
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He was indeed perfectly open, unaffected and affa. 


ble in his manners. He never debaſed himſelf by an 


unbecoming levity, or ſervile accommodation: not 
did he offend others, by an overweening arrogance 
and Ppertins eit EN ig os 

He did not betray any thing in his converſation or 
behaviour, which might afford any reaſonable ground 
to tax him with vanity. He was fo ſenſible of the 
folly of human vanity, that in his laſt illneſs, he ob- 
ſerved to a familiar friend, that one of the things he 


had always moſt wondered at, was, that there ſhould 


be any ſuch thing as human vanity. * I had 


enough.“ he added, © to mortify mine a few days 


« a70: for J loſt my mind for a whole day.” 
He was, in general, happy, in an agreeable flow 
of animal ſpirits; and he uſed to declare, that he 


Was not inclined, by his conſtitution, to be hippiſh. 
Nevertheleſs, his ſpirits never hurried him into any 


pf thoſe exceſſes or indecorums, into which too many 


are apt to be tranſported. He was not weak enough 
to imagine, with others of leſs pretenſions, that his 


genius would juſtify every immorality, indecorum, 


: and affected ſingularity of conduct. He was free, yet 
decent; lively, yet diſcreet. He never thought 


that his merit and reputation gave him a right to dif 
1 with the leſſer duties or forms of ſocial 
ite. He perfectly wel] knew what belonged to 


Others, and was exact in giving every one his due, 
without departing from the juſtice he owed to him- 


ſelf. | 


Though no one, as a writer, perhaps was ever 


more the ſubject of laviſh encomium and illiberal cri. 
ticiſm, yet few appear to have been leſs affected by 
either He had a conſcious dignity of mind, which 
ſecured him from being elated by the former, or de- 


preſſed by the latter. 


Ne knew the juſt value of kis own works; and 


he was too well acquainted with the narrow limits of 
human capacity, to over-rate their merit. 


Ikf he was patient of juſt criticiſm from a ſtranger or 
an enemy, to that of a friend he was moſt reſig 
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E diſcovers more enthuſiaſm, than where he 
the poets who lived and died near Cooper's Hill. 
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and they who were beſt acquainted with him teſtify, 
that they never knew his equal in confeiling, his errors 
in compoſition, ſentiment or expreſſion; or one who, 


with more unfeigned readineſs and pleature, would 


receive the corrections propoſed. Add to this, that 
no man ever judged of others with more candour and 


He ſeems to have entertained a kind of veneration 
for the character ot a learned and virtuous man. His 
iQture of ſuch an one, in his Windſor Foreſt ®, is 
moſt highly finiſhed ; and he no- where, 2 
( peaks of 


J ſeem thro? conſecrated walks to rove, 

hear ſoft muſic die along the grove: _ 
Led by the ſound, I roam from ſhade to ſhade, 
By god-like Poets venerable made.” 


With the ſame fervor, as has been obſerved, he 
- expreſſes himſelf in his Eſſay on Criticiſm, and other 
parts of his work n. „„ 
His praiſe, however, was not confined to the 
dead; he celebrated living merit with a warm and 
heart-felt applauſe. Witneſs the generous tribute he 
paid to the genius of Addiſon, Prior , and other 
. : ä cotem- 


* See from 1. 234 to 256, It is worth obſerving, that not- 


= withſtanding our author's love of ſtudy and retirement, yet his 
better judgment taught him to place the ſtudious, only next in 

degree to the ative, lifſme. | | 5 
f Our author ſaid, that the Alma of Prior was the only 


work that (abating its exceſſive ſcepticiſm) he could have wiſh» 


ed to have been the author of. Yet, ſo unable, ſaid he, are au- 
| thors to make a true eſtimate of what they write, (either 

from their fondneſs for the ſubje&, or the pains it coſts them 
in the compoſition) that Prior aſking him, ſoon after the pub- 


lication of his works, by ſubſcription, how he liked his Solomon 3 
he replied, „ Your Alma is a maſter- piece.“ The other, 


with great impatience and reſentment, replied, 5 what do 
zou tell me of my Alma, a looſe and haſty ſcribble, to relieve 
the tedious hours of my impriſonment, while in the meſſen- 
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two ſatiric lines in the ſmall Poem of the Impertinent— 


in a poſtſcript of one of his letters to Mr. Allen, dated 14th 


if particulars only were objected to, they ſhould be referred 
«& to a committee to amend them, and not to reje& the wholt 


— 4 


by himſelf to the whole, *Tis the caſe in almoſt eve!y 
„ thing. It really was not mine, in the part I had herein; 
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cotemporary writers “. | 
But it is his moral character which above all adorn: 
and endears his memory. e 
In truth, his morals are the beſt comment on hi: 
writings : and they will be read with infinitely more 


pleaſure and profit, when it is known that he felt and 


practiſed himſelf what he recommended to others. 
If we have reaſon to ſuſpect from a writer's conduct 
in life, that he diſregards the moſt eſſential principles 
which he inculcates with his pen, the mind revolt; 


from his doctrine, and it hurts our pride to be the 


ger's hand.” ——This judgment of his friend, occaſioned thoſ: 


Indeed poor Solomon in rhime | 
Was much too grave to be ſublime.“ 


* His generous zeal extended itſelf to the cauſe of litera- 
ture in general, as is manifeſt from the ſolicitude he expreſies 


May, 1737, concerning a Bill for the Encouragement of Learn- 
ing, which had been then lately thrown out of the Houle of 
Lords, and which he had taken great pains to promote, 

« The bill, about which ſome honeſt men, as well as 1, 
« took ſome pains, is thrown out, for this ſeſſions. I think 
] told you it was à better bill when it went into the Houle of 
„ Commons, than when it came cut, They had added ſome 
& clauſes, that were prejudicial, as I think, to the true inten- 
6 tion of encouraging learning; and I was not ſorry the Houle 
& of Lords objected to them: but it ſeemed reaſonable, that 


« for them, But human paſſions mingle with public point: 
« too much; and every man's private concerns are preferred 


and therefore l am not, in my own particular, the worle, | E 
« for the miſcarriage of the bill, and yet I am ſorry for it: 
„though if the general purport of it be again brought im, . 
© another ſeſſions, without thoſe clauſes which were added by WW 5 
the Commons to the original draught, 1 ſhould be gladder Wi : 
« that it was now thrown out.“ 1 
The frequent and tedious litigations which have lately eng- : 
ged the courts of law and equity, reſpe&ing the rights of au. WF. 


thors, ſeem to evince the expedience of an act to aſcertain the 
extent of ſuch right, and to ſecure it from invaſion, 
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| © beſt of fathers, He had lived in 


| © rance, as was enough to make the longeſt life agreeable to 


| © moſt ſudden death fo likewiſe. 
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dupes of hy pocriſy. To be truly uſeful and enter- 
taining, a good writer ſhould likewiſe be a good man. 
Such wiih Mr. Poet. In every relation of life in 
which we can conſider him, whether as a fon, a 
brother, a friend, or a citizen, he was equally excel- 
lent and praiſe. worthy. By 

His filial piety, was more particularly eminent and 
His affection and reverence for his pa- 
euts, not only breathe in his works “*, but are con- 
{)1CUOUS in his private correſpondences , and appeared 
on all occaſions wherein he could expreſs them. 


the moral virtues are all derived from the ſame. 


principle, and have a reciprocal dependance on each 
viher. The man of true filial piety, is ſeldom defi- 


cient in other moral duties; and Mr, POPE was not. 


wanting in any. 


No man ever entertained more PER To notions of 


iriendſhip, or was ever more ſincere, ſteady, warm, 
and diſintereſted in all his attachments. 

His heart was not, as he himſelf well expreſſes it, 
like a great warehouſe, ſtored only with his own 
goods, or with empty ſpaces to be ſupplied as faſt as 


1 inereſt or ambition could fill them; ; but it was every 


ach of it lett out in lodgings for his friends. 


His ſentiments on this head were ſo refined, that 
in his idea of true friendſhip, he ſeems to have com- 
vrehended all the eſſential duties of civil life, and he 


frequently lamented that the inſtances of this virtue 
Ina letter to Mr. _ bewailing 


* See the . of his Epiſtle to Dr. a 

1 In one of his letters to Mr. Blount, he ſays—“ The queſ- 
tion you propoſed to me, is what at preſent I am the moſt 
unfit man in the world to anſwer, by my loſs of one of the 


him; . in ſuch a courſe of piety, as ſufficed to make the 
5 Sudden, indeed, it was: 
however, I heartily beg of God to give me ſuch'a one, pro- 
' vided I can lead ſuch a life. 1 leave him to the mercy of 


* God, and to the piety of a religion that extends beyond the 
grave. 


G 5 Fs the 


uch a courſe of tempe- 


it 


„ honour has taken its flight. 


grounds upon which people build them.“ 


wail the uncertainty of our judgment, with reſpe6 
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the death of a common friend, he expreſſes himſelf 
with great ſtrength and feeling on this ſubject. 


«« He was a man,” fays he, ſpeaking of their de- 


ceaſed friend, ** of a better fort than moſt of the 
„ preſent generation. 


A man zatus melioribus annis, 
„ when gratitude, honour, and the love of our 
country, were not made objects of ridicule. A 
little ſeeming virtue in the profeſſion of friendſhip, 


« ſtill remains; but the miſery is, that no man can 


« have a ſenſe of his duty to his friend, who wants it 
for God or his country; and ſuch profeſſions can 


be depended on no farther than they advance each 


others ends, or as long as two knaves draw toge- 
„ ther. So that J fear friendſhip is on the wing, when 
Addreſſing himſelf likewiſe to Mr. Allen, he fays 
——* The ſentiments you expreſs upon the anniver: 
„ fary of your birth day, ſhew you a good man, and 
therefore I have reaſon to be glad, that you can 
account the friendſhip I bear you, as one of the ſa- 
„ tisfactions of your life: otherwiſe it might be but 
a diſgrace to be ranked among the things you like, 
if you liked ſuch things and men, as many do like, 
and make their enjoyments. I truſt in God ſuch a 
« friendſhip will out-laſt all thoſe that are built 
upon vanity, intereſt, or ſenſuality ; the common 


At the ſame time, he uſed very feelingly to be- 


to the ſincerity of friendſhip : particularly in a letter 
to Mr. Allen, where he ſays, —*© No true judg- 
ment can be here made of any man, or any thing 
with certainty, farther than that we ink another 


„% man means well, and that we 4#zow we ourſelves t 
© mean well, It is in this ſituation every honeſt a 
* man ſtands with reſpect to another, and upon which WW « 
* all well principled friendſhips depend.” 5 
This uncertainty, however, did not degenerate . 
into diſtruſt, The feelings of his own heart were WW , 
ſufficient to convince him, that men of honour and k 


ſincerity, though rarely, were yet to be found; = 
gg | 1 
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. WW ic expreſfed upon all occaſions the moſt ardent affec- 
bon tor honeſt men, frequently lamenting the little 
union which ſubſiſted among ſuch, Addreſſing him- 

eto Mr. Bethel, he ſays — | | 


; ' 
T ͤ te end © en 
W OY EBT 8 


- few honeſt people is all the world is worth : 
C „but you ſhall never find them agree to ſtand by 
8 one another and deſpiſe the reſt ; which, if they 


would, they would prevail over the follies and 
” the influence of the world: but they comply with 

; what is round about them, and that being almoft 
I ture to be folly or miſery, they muſt partake of 
nl © both;” 


ö a p | . Z . _ ; | | 
ch He was one day, in a converſation with the preſent 
a bop of Glouceſter, condemning himſelf for his un- 
en 


ſtinguiſhed choice of friends in his youth. He ſaid, 
ii they fought his acquaintance, and could amuſe or 
entertain him, it was enough ; he was too inattentive 
to their moral qualities. VVV“ 
{n the courſe of this converſation, Mr. Pope ad- 
dod,——<© Jam now quitting my hands of theſe un- 
* worthy acquaintance, as faſt as I can, and turn 
them off by dozens Having found they ſought 
me out of vanity, and when encouraged by their 
profeſſions, I have aſked any thing of them, for a 
man who was in reality what they pretended to be, 
they had always ſome paltry excuſe to evade their j 
promiſes and profeſſions. It was, ſays he, but the 4 
other day, that a noble Lord in my neighbour- 
hood, who till then I had much miſtaken, told me 
in converſation, that he had a large benefice fallen, . 
which he did not know what to do with—Give. it 


* In thoſe times, Dr, Arbuthnot, (whoſe merals were equal 
to any man's, and whole wit and humour, as Port uſed to tell 
| this friend, were ſuperior to all mankind) one day ſaid to him, 
| © What makes you fo frequent with John of Bucks? He 
| * knows you have got money by Homer, and he wants to 
| (cheat you of it.“ This ſuſpicion, in the opinion of ſome, 
\erate has been thought to have been warranted, by his perſuading 
| the poet to buy an annuity of him, when in the general opi- 

nion, there was not the [eaſt probability that he could ſurvive 
r and his youth. But the ſeller over-reached bimſclf, | 
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their diſgrace. 
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to me, faid I, and I will promiſe to beſtow it on 
one who will do honour to your patronage. He 
* faid I ſhould have it. } believed him, and after 
waiting ſome time, without hearing farther of it, 1 


132 


« reminded him of what had paſſed, when he faid, 


with ſome confuſion, that his ſteward had diſpoſed 
of it, unknown to him or his lady *.“ 5 

In his riper years he formed no connections 
through vanity; and though he lived among the 
great and wealthy, he lived with them upon the eaſy 
terms of reciprocal amity, and ſocial familiarity +. 
But his familiarity with them never fo far corrupted 
his manners, or influenced his writings, as to induce 
him to flatter or diſſemble. He courted none on ac- 


count of their honours or titles; but was a friend to 


ſuch only whom he thought diſtinguiſhed by their 
virtues. He did not idolize their power, but reſpec 
their principles; as is evident from his attachment to 
the two fallen miniſters Bolingbroke and Oxford ; to 
whom he never offered incenſe in their proſperity ; 
but paid them the grateful tribute of applauſe, after 
Not only his principles but his ſpirit, 
excluded him from all views of employing their in- 
fluence to procure for himſelf either place or penſion, 


* The diſſimulation and infincerity of thoſe, whom, by 
ſtrange abuſe of words, we call the great, is not without it, 
ule. It affords a profitable leſſon to men of worth and abilities, 
to rely ſolely on their own jnduſtry, as the moſt effeQual 
means to attain that ſure and noble independence, which 


_ renders them ſuperior to the neglect and inſolence of exalted 


baſeneſs. 5 - | - 
F In one of his letters to Swift, he ſays, with honeſt frank- 
neſs —— *+ The greateſt man in power of this ſort,” (meaning 
knaves, of whom he was before ſpeaking) ** ſhall hardly make 
„% me bow to him, unleſs J had a perſonal obligation; and 
« that I will take care not to have, The top pleaſure of my 
« life, is one I learned from you, both how to gain, and how 
to uſe, the freedom of friendſhip with men, much my ſupe- 
« riors. To have pleaſed great men, according to Horace, “ 
« a praiſe; but not to have flattered them, and yet not dil. 
“ pleaſed them, is a greater.“ | 4 f 
0 e EE He 
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* He ſeemed indeed to have entertained no very fa- ö 
> WU vyourable idea of the motives on which the great, uſu— | 
ally confer their favours. In one of his letters to Mr. . 
Allen, ſpeaking of his endeavours to ſerve a common 
„friend, he ſays —— 1 


r Sai ee 


DRE . 
5 * 


d _ *< 1 am trying to ſerve that gentleman with a great 
man who declares the greateſt eſteem for him. and 
> WW *< preſſes much to be brought acquainted with him: 
c but J never truſt entirely in great men; though this 
y WW © has much of that, which generally animates them 
f. © moſt to do any good, vanity.“ | 
2) ln another letter to the ſame perſon, ſpeaking of | 
ce MW Mr. Hooke *, who had then lately been promoted, 
c- i | = "We 


* This gentleman ſeems to have poſſeſſed no ſmall ſhare of 
Mr. Pop x's eſteem and friendſhip. His ſolicitude to do him 
/crvice, is ſtrongly exemplified in the following anecdote, _ 

« The firſt Ducheſs of Marlborough was deſirous of having 
an account of her public conduf given to the world. This 
Mr. Hoxe, a Roman Catholic, in the myſtic way, and com- 
 piler of the Roman Hiſtory, was, by Mr. Pork and others, 

recommended to her Grace, as a proper perſon to draw ur 
this Account, under her inſpection; and by the aſſiſtance of 
the papers ſhe communicated to him, he performed this 
work ſo much to her Grace's ſatisfackion, that ſhe talked of 
rewarding him largely, but would do notbing till Mr. Pore 1 
came to her, whole company ſhe then ſought all opportuni- = 
ties to procure, and was unealy to be without it. He was 4 
at that time with ſome friends, whom he was unwilling to .-, 
part with, a hundred miles diſtant. But at Mr. Hooke's k 
* earneſt ſolicitation, when Mr. Pop E found his preſence ſo 11 

eſſentially concerned his friend's intereſt and future ſupport, Wt 
he broke through all his engagements, and in the depth of 44 
winter, and ill ways, flew to his aſſiſtance. On his coming, f | 
the Ducheſs ſecured to Mr. Hooke five thouſand pounds; 
and by that means attached him to her ſervice, But ſoon 
after ſhe took occaſion, as was uſual with her, to quarrel 
© with him. | VN 


Her ev'ry turn by violence purſu dd. Jt 
Not more a ſtorm her hate, than gratitude,” _ | | 


Thus Mr. Hole repreſented the matter, The reaſon /be = 
gave of her ſudden diſlike of him, was his attempt to pervert | 11 
her to popery. This is not without probability ; for be find- | 
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he ſays He begins to feel the effects of a court 


life, the dependance on the great, who never do 
“ good, but with a view to make ſlaves ” 

He uſed his intereſt with the great, therefore, 
more to benefit others, than to ſerve himſelf: and no 
one ever enjoyed a more heartfelt pleaſure in the ſer- 
vice his talents and fituation enabled him to render, 
The warmth with which he expreſſes. himſelf on an 
occaſion of this kind, in a letter to Mr. Allen, is tru- 

ly amiable. % i ** 

1 can never,” ſays he, © enough thank you 
« (my dear and true friend) for every inſtance of 


5 
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„ vour kindneſs. At preſent, | am loaded with 
. them, but none touch me more ſenſibly, than your 
BELLE | 


© attempts for Mr. Hooke ; for ] am really happier 

11 in ſeeing a worthy man eaſed of the burthen which 
11 „fortune generally lays ſuch men under, as have no 
1 4 talents to ſerve the bad and the ambitious; than in 
1 any pleaſures of my own, which are but idle at 


1 z -:: | 


Indeed, he appears to have been zealous on behalf 
„ of his friends, even to anxiety. In one of his letters 
HI to Mr, Allen, ſpeaking of two of their common 
„ friends, whoſe concerns were ſomewhat embarraſſed, 

IF he expreſſes. great apprehenſions and uneaſineſs on 
1 their account; and then adds, by way of anticipating 
1 Mr. Allen's raillery dd oo 
1 Now you'll laugh, and aſk me, why I will 
make theſe things troubles to me, which will proba- 

1% * bly ſoon be at an end. and are fo little fo to. them! 

1 I am fo much the more concerned, as I ſee them 

"MM  * leſs ſo. But enough of this. I ſhould forget 

10 them, and I will whenever God pleaſes; but ! 

1 „ conclude it is not his pleaſure, till he makes me of 
* another diſpoſition.” T? 

1 a As he was faithful and zealous in his attachments, | 
" ſo he was flow and cautious in the choice of his WP 
=. ing her Grace (as appears from the Account of her Condu#) 

_ 188 without any religion, might think it an act of no common cha- 


friends 


| 
| it rity to give her his own, _ 
$4 q | : 3 
il ; 
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friends; and particularly ſo in his conettions with 


writers. Among theſe, he affociated only with the 
moſt eminent ; being of opinion, as he himſelf well 
RY it, that 


Each ill other 1 is as bad a friend ” 


Addiſon, Swift, Parnelle “, Congreve +, Rowe 1. 
Steele F, and Gay, were among thoſe whom he ap- 
pears 


* The following account of this ingenious man, and of 
thoſe which follow, which Mr. Por E gave to the preſent Bi- 
ſhop of Glouceſter, will not, I truſt, prove unintereiting, 

When Parnelle had been e ce by Swift to Lord Trea- 


ſurer Oxford, and had been eſtabliſhed in his favour by the af- 5 


ſiſtance of Port, he ſoon began to entertain ambitious views. 

The walk he choſe to ſhine in was popular pr eaching : he had 
talents for it, and began to be diſtinguiikes i in the mob- -places 
of Southwark and London, when the Queen' s ſudden death 


deſtroyed all his proſpects, and at a juncture when famed. 
This fatal 
troke broke his ſpirits; he tos k 1 to drinktn 8, became a ſot, | 


preaching was the readie!t road to preferment. 


and ſoon finiſned his courſe. 


His friend, Fenton, had the like ill hap.—Mr. Poet had 2 


great intimacy with Craggs the Younger, when the latter was 
miniſter of ſtate. Craggs had received a bad and neglected 
education. He had great parts: and partly out of ſhame for 
want of literature, and partly out of a ſenſe of. its ule, he, not 
long before his immature death, defired Mr. Por x to recom» 
nend to him a modeſt, ingenious ard learned young man, 


whom he might take into his houſe, to aid and inſtruct him in 


claſſical learning. Mr. Porr recommended Fenton; who was 
ſo taken in, and anſwercd all the miniſter expected from him: 
ſo that Fenton had gained much of his favour, and of courſe 
thought his fortune made, when the ſmall-pox ſeized the mi- 
niſter, and put an end to all Fenton's hopes. 


+ Mr. Por E eſteerned Congreve for the manners of a gen- | 


tleman and a man of honour, and the ſageſt of the poetic 
tribe. He thought nothing wanting in his Comedies, but the 
ſimplicity and truth of nature, | 

I Rowe, in Mr. Por k's opinion, altas a decent cha- 
racter, but had no heart. 
with him for ſome behaviour which aroſe from that want, and 
eſtranged himſelf from him; - which Rowe felt very ſeverely, 
Mr. Por E, their common friend, knowing this, took an oppor- 


"weity, at fome JunQure- of Mr, Addiſon's adyancement, to 


tell 


Mr. Addiſon was juſtly offended 
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pears moſtly to have eſteemed. 
brugh * likewiſe ſeems to have had ſome ſhare in 


he feigncd 
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his eſteem. But he ſeems to have entertained the 
moſt cordial regard for Gay, whoſe modeſt candor, 
and amiable ſimplicity of manners, chiefly endeared 
Him to our author. 

A congeniality of talents alone was not a ſufficient 


ane dee to his intimacy; for he was more 


attentive to the worth and honeſty of his companions, 
than to their abilities: and if ever he aſſociated with 
ſuch as were deficient in theſe requiſites, it was be- 


cauſe they had the art to deceive him, by wearing 


the 2 8 8 of thoſe qualities which he molt ad- 


5 tell him how poor Row e was ed at his dijpleaſure, and what 


ſatisfa ion he expreſſed at Mr. Addiſon's good fortune; which 
he expreſſed ſo naturally, that he (Mr. Poe) could not but 
think him ſincere. Mr, Addiſon replied, I do not ſuſpect that 
but the levity of his heart is ſuch, that he i: 
ſtruck with any new adventure, and it would affeQ him qul 
in the ſame manner if he heard I was going to be hanged.— 
Mr. Pop x laid he could not deny but Mr. Addiſon underſtood 
Rowe well. 

§ Mr. Pop x uſed to ſay of Steele, that though he led 1 
very careleſs and vicious life, yet he, nevertheleſs, had a rea! 
love and reverence of virtue, 

* Swift had taken a diſlike (without knowing him) to Van- 


brugh, and ſatirized him ſeverely in two or three poems, 


which diſpleaſed Mr. Por E; and he remonſirated with his 
friend on this occaſion, Swift ſaid, he thought Vanbruzh a 
coxcomb and a puppy: the other replied, you have not the 


| leaſt acquaintance with, or perſonal knowledge of him: 


Vanbrugh is the reverſe 'of all this, and the moſt eaſy carcele!s 
writer and companion in the world. This, as he aſſured an 
intimate friend, was true, He added, that Vanbrugh wrote 
and built juſt as his fancy led him; or as thoſe he built for, 
and wrote for, directed him. If what he did pleaſed them, 
he gained his end; if it diſpleaſed them, they might thank 


themſelves, He pretended to no high ſcientific knowledge in 


the art of building; and he wrote without much attention to 


critical art, Speaking with Mr. Port of the Fables in the 


comedy of Eſop, the latter faid to him, Prior is called the En- 
gliſh Fontaine, for his Tales; nothing is more unlike. But 
your Fables have the very ſpirit of this celebrated Freach po 

It may be ſo, replied Vanbrugh ; ws I proteſt to you, | 
never read Fontaine's Fables. 


mired. 
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mired. That he was fo deceived, and that he be- 


came a dupe to ſpecious and artful pretences of 
virtue and friendſhip, will appear hereafter “. 


Among his moſt intimate friends, and thoſe with 


whom he correſponded with the greateſt eaſe and 


tamiiarity, were Mr. Allen and Mr, Bethel; whom 


he loved for their real and unaffected goodneſs of 
heart; And to whom he opened his own. without 


relerve or affectation, not as a nan of ſprightly wit, 


but of friendly ſincerity. 

In a letter to the former he ſays —*© 1 hope, 
always be to me, to hear you are well and happy: 
Thoſe words only, without form, without orna- 
ment, Without all affected ci:cumſtance and com- 
pliment, are ſufficient to make an honelt man's 
letter to an honeſt man agreeable; and worth a 
thouſand of the prettieſt things that can be ſaid by 


0 


4 


41 


- 
- 


ic 


| © all the courtiers an: wits of the world.” 


In a letter likewiſe to Mr Bethel, in which he 1 in- 


cloſed one to a common friend, he fays— 


I am fo aukward at wilting letters, to ſuch as 
expect me to write like a wit, that take any courſe 
to avoid it. 


plain honeſt men, I like to ohen myſelf with the 


only of ſentiment, but of ſtyle, as they them- 
ſelves.” | 


| Ina word, he was the very Sour of FrlenD- 
| 5H1P, He was never at eaſe, nor wou'd let others 
| be ſo, while any miſunderſtandings or firan 
; ſubſiſled amongſt his friends, or while any of them 
| was labouring under ſickneſs or diſea'e. 


geneſis 


Mrs. Anne Arbuthnot has ſaid to the preſent Bilkop 


of Glouceſter, that on occaſions of eſtrangement 
| among his friends, he was never at reſt till he brought 
| the parties together, among ſuch common friends 
| who had moſt power or art to bring about a recon- 


* See, among n RY is note ſubjoined to the clauſe | 


his will, bequeathing a legacy: to Mr. Allen, 


by 
t 
| 
5 
x 
23 


dear Sir, J need not tell you the pleaſure it will 


is to you only, and a few ſuch 


fame freedom, and as free from all diſguiſes, not 
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cilement. And as the promiſe of his own company 
was a forcible inducement to bring his friends to 
concur with, or bear a part in his ſcheme of the 
_ propoſed reconciliation, he would engage himſelf to 
twenty places, when he could not attend at one, 
On which occaſions Mrs. Arbuthnot uſed to tel! 
him, that he was a perfect male bawd in promo- 
ting friendſhip. and was able to give leſſons to thoſe 
of her own fex, who dealt only in the affairs of 
love. | 
She uſed to add, that when a common friend was 
ſick, her father“, whoſe aid was generally ſought 
for on theſe occaſions, was neceſſitated carefully to 
hide himſelf from Mr. Pore, to avoid the teazin 
of his anxiety concerning the iſſue of the diſeaſe. 
His zeal for the intereſt and credit of his friends 
was carried to that degree of anxiety, that he felt 
every circumſtance which affected either, as pow- 
erfully as if the concern was his own In his lateſt 
illneſs he gave a remarkable inſtance of this friend- 
ly ſolicitude. 
At the laſt time, when his intimate friend; the 
reſent Biſhop of Glouceſter, ſaw him, which was 
in bed, and one might ſay his death bed, taking his 
leave of him, he Bid, * You know how often! 
have preſſed you to print the laſt volume of the 
Divine Legation: your reputation, as well as 
your duty, is concerned in it. People ſay, you 
can get no farther in your proof. Nay, Lord Bo- 
| lingbroke himſelf bids me expect no ſuch thing 
He ſays, indeed, you are maſter of the ſubject; 
but for that very reaſon you will ſtop, Sawing 
it can be puſhed no farther.” 
Nis love of virtue likewiſe was ardent and un- 
Fa and appeared even in his lateſt moments. 
| On the very mg of the day on which: he died, 
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lt was in a great 8 owing to the care N fill of 
| this worthy man and able phyſician, that Mr. For, with {0 
weak a conſtitution, was enabled to extend: his life to ſuch an 

advanced ſeaſon. 8 
he 
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he laid to thoſe about him,, « There is nothing 
'* meritorious in life, but virtue and friendſhip; ; and 
« friendſhip indeed is only a part of virtue” 
'This, our author may truly be ſaid to have exer- 
ciſed in every branch. He was jult, punctual, tem- 
perate, generous, beneficent and grateful. His 
liri& regard to juſtice and punctuality, appeared in 
He was exact, even to minute- 
neſs; and was quite free from the pitiful affectation 


| of being thought too elevated a genius to deicend to 


trivial concerns. The nice ſentiments he adopted, 


i with reſpect to punctuality, appear in one of his let- 
ters to Mr. Allen, where he ſays 


remember, and like the ſaying of a friend of 


| mine, (no poet) That punctuality is a branch of 


(6 


moral honeſty; and that an unpunRual man is a 


| © thief of his neighbour's time, which he can never 
| © repay.” 


Our author's regard to punétuality, is in no in- 


| ſtance more conſpicuous, than in his agreements 
with the bookſellers, concerning the property of his 
works. 
were executed on thoſe occaſions, now lie before 
me: and they ſhew with what preciſion, and ſcru- 
pulous caution, our author entered into engage- 
ments, where punctuality was requitite. 


The ſeveral deeds and articles, which 


It has, indeed, been publickly imputed to him, 


| that he was in ſome reſpects over cautious in ſuch 
contracts; and too attentive to diſpoſe of his works 
on the moſt beneficial terms. But, 
was by no means more ſolicitous to improve his for- 
tune by his writings, than becomes every man of 
| Cilcretion, who is under the neceſſity of enlarging 
the narrowneſs of his income, by the extent of bis | 
| talents, | | 


in truth, he 


He appears, in many - inſtances; more eſpecially 


| aſter he was made eaſy in his circumſtances, by tbe 


profit of his Homer, to have been perfectly indif- 
In 
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40 decent, 


neither oſtentatious nor niggardly. 


cc 
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In one of his letters to Mr. Bethel, dated 2d No. 
vember, 1736, ſpeaking concerning the publication 
of one of his favourite pieces, he ſays, 

* have not taken any care, more than I tkink 
about ſaving m.ſelf harmleſs in the ex- 
«© pence; nor do I ſee much taken; by none ſo 
„ much as yourſelf, J aſſure you hitherto, conſide: 
ing the ſphere you move in. I have many aul. 
„ Wardneſſes in it, and hate to ſpeak of it; ' tis real- 
„ly to no purpoſe to do it, but to ſerve myſelf, 
which is a motive J am not uſed to make my ſole 
cc one. 

Nay, fo far was he from being anxious to make 
the moſt of his writings, that he received ſubſcrip- 


140 


10 


tions from his friends, with a kind of jealous ſuſpici- 
on; which proved that his delicacy was ſuperior to 


every other ſentiment. 

In a letter to Mr. Allen, he ſays — 4 “ Twill _m 
you to remit the forty-five guineas, which, 

* ſay, ſome of your n and Leake, have alk 


« ſubſcribed.” 
The words in Italics were ſtruck under by Mr. 


Pore in his letter, to intimate his ſuſpicion, that his 


friend only pretended to remit the ſubſcriptions of 
others, in order to conceal his own benefaction. 

In ſhort, Mr. PoE had nothing ſordid or illiberal 
in his nature. He always happily preſerved a due 
medium between parſimony and profuſion. He was | 
He treated his 
friends,“ ſays Lord Orrery, “ with a politeneſs 
that charmed, and a genereſity that was much to 
„his honour. Every gueſt was made happy within 
his doors; pleaſure dwelt under his roof, and ele- 
& fance preſided at his tabſe “.. 

He was nevertheleſs extremely temperate, and, 


general, avoided the delicacies of a ſumptuous cable 
Neither the weakneſs of his conſtitution, nor his ha- 


bit of ſtudy, would admit of his indulging any habt- 
tual exceſs. But from his numerous connections 
among the great, he was, nevertheleſs, ſometimes 
obliged to ſubmit to the inconvenience of _— 

| out, 


etimes 
egulat 
hour, 
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N that then he retrenched perhaps forty or fifty pounds 
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hours, and tempted to partake of a ſurfeiting variety. 
In ſome of his letters to his more familiar friends, he 
often blamed himſelf for his accommodation in theſe 
retpects : particularly in one to Mr. Bethel, which he 
concludes thus —— NG 


„Take care of your health; follow not the feaſts 
(as J have done) of Lords, nor the fiolics of la- 


wy dies: but be compoſed, yet cheartul ; complai- 
1 <* fant, yet not a ſhave.” 5 5 


Again, addreſſing himſelf to the fame gentleman, 


he favs 


« Since I came to London, I am not ſo much in 


ſpirits, nor in the fame quiet, as at Bath. The 
irregular hours of dining (for as to nights, I keep 
the fame) already have diſordered my ſtomach, 
me after dinner, which I was almott entirely tree 
ordinary drink, with as little mixture of wine as 


two o'clock, though | dine by myſelf; and com- 


of friends, in attending, not partating, their din- 
a.” „ 5 


} To the virtues of economy and temperance, he 

united the merit of the moſt expanded beneficence. 
| He has been heard to fay, that he never ſaved any 
thing, unleſs he met with ſome prefling caſe of cha- 
| rity, that was an abſolute demand upon him; 


We find, ina letter to Mr. Bethel, a facetious account 
of a converſation which Mr. Pop x held with the famous Dr, 
| Cheney on this ſubjeck. The Docter, ſays he, magnified 
| © the Scarborough waters, and indeed all waters, but above 
all, common water. He was greatly edified with me, for 

having left off ſuppers; and upon my telling him, that moſt 
of my acquaintance had not only done fo, but had not drank 
out three dozen of wine in my houſe in a whole twelve-. 


10 


{4 


month; he bleſſed God, and ſaid, my converſation was with 
4 | V 


angels.“ 


This is no unpleaſant ridicule of the bigotry of that other- 


wile able phyſician, to a conſumptive regimeu, 


a year, 


and bring back that heavineſs and languor upon a 
| trom 5 though | itill continue to make water my 
before“. I am determined to fix my dining to 


ply afterwards with the 1mportunities and civilities 
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a year, from his own expences. For inſtance, fai 


he, in a converſation on this ſubject, Had ſuch an 


bone happened this year, I ſhould not have built 


„ my two tummer-houſes.” 

His affection and generoſity were conſpicuous in 
his kindneſs to his ſiſter, which was truly exemplary. 
She had impiudently involved herſelf in a law-ſuit, 


1n which he ſupported her, and which in the end 


proved unſucceſsful. His ſentiments on this occaſion, 
expreſſed in a letter to Mr, Bethel, are extremely 
amiable. 

« [ thank you for your repeated offer in relation 
{© to my fiſter. I have furniſhed her with 1507. and 


« ſhe has loft it, being caſt in the law-ſuit (or rather, 


„ believe / have loft it) But I ſhall be able 0 


make a ſhift, till more of my rents come in. It i; 


right ſometimes to love our neighbour, not only :: 
well, but better than one's ſelf, and to retrench 
from our own extravagancies, to aſſiſt them in 
„ theirs. For it was meer folly of not making pro- 


« per articles, that ſubjected her to this loſs.“ 
But his beneficence to Vir. Savage * alone afford; 
a powerful proof of his humane and charitable diſpo— 


ſition. This unhappy man, whoſe diſtreſſes were 6 
various and of ſo ſingular a nature, was, in the lat- 


* This miſerable man was born of the Counteſs of Macclas- 


Feld, who, living upon ill terms with the Earl her huſband, 


did not ſcruple openly to proclaim herſelf an adultereſs, by de 

claring that the child of which ſhe was then pregnant, which 
was Savage, was begotten by the Earl of Rivers. From the 
moment of his birth, ſhe conceived an abhorrence for the fruit 
of her infidelity ;\ ſhe diſappointed him of the proviſion Which 


the Earl of Rivers intended him, by making the Ear] believe 
that he was dead. In his riper years, having unfortunateh 


flain a perſon, in a ſcuffle at a brothel, he was convicted ef 
murder, and when his fijends interceded for his pardon, {he, 


by a falſe repreſentation, endeavyured to exclude him from the 


royal mercy. In ſhort, this monſter of a woman appears tl 
have been incredibly unnatural. Savage, though but an indi: 
ferent poet, was not deſtitute of parts. His poem called the 
BasTARD, has undoubted merit; which is always moſt con- 
ſpicuous in thoſe works which come warm from our feelings. 
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| ter part of his life, chiefly ſupported by Mr. Pop k's 
bounty, who procured an annual ſubſcription for him, 
to the amount of 50/. per annum, of which he con- 
| tributed 20 J. per annum hinſelf. 


The extravagance, profligacy and ingratitude of 


| this unhappy man lo eſtranged his friends from him, 
that moſt of them withdrew their ſublcriptions in re- 


fentment. Mr. PopE, however, had fo much good 


nature and tenderneſs that he ſtill continued his re— 
mittance, though he had good reaſon to be highly 
offended ar his conduct, as we may learn from the 
following letter, which our author addreſſed to him 
on the 15th of September, 1742. 


„am ſorry to ſay there are in your letter ſo 


| © many miſunderſtandings, that | am weary of re- 
| © peating what you ſeem determined not to take 
| © rightly. 
| © once more tell you, that nelther 1, nor any 
one who contributed at fiſt to aſſiſt you in your 
| © retirements, ever deſired you ſhould tay out of 


London, for any other reaſon than that your debts 
prevented your ſtaying in it. 


No man defired to confine you to the country, 


but that the little they contributed might en 
you better there than in a town. 

++ It was yourſelf who choſe Swanzey for your 
place; you no ſooner objected to it afterwards, 
(when Mr. Mendez ſtopt his allowance, upon 
complaint that you had uſed him ill) but J endea- 


ces to any other country place you pleaſed. In- 


could, and now with as good a will, I add this 
little more at your deſire, which I hope will an- 


ſwer your end you propoſe of making eaſy your 
journey to London. 


* I heartily wiſh you may find every advantage, ; 
both in profit and reputation, which you expect 
from your return and ſucceſs; 


not only on the 


ſtage 


voured to add to it, and agreed to ſend remittan- 


deed I apprehended Briſtol was too great a city to 
ſuit a frugal expence; however I ſent thither all I 
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with him. 


us at parting, 


for me, at leaſt ſufficiently ſo, to make me obeſ 


conduct entirely to your own judgment. 
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A . but in every thing you ſh-ll commit to the 
« preſs. The little | could contribute to aſſiſt you 
«c 


ſhould be at your ſervice there, could I be ſatisfied 
it would be effectually ſo; (though intended on) 
while you were obliged to retire). But the con- 
trary opinion prevails ſo much with the perſons | 


applied to, that it is more than I can obtain of 


them to continue it, What mortal would take 
your play, or your buſineſs with Lord T. out of 

our hands, if you could come, and attend t 
yourſelf, It was only in defect of that, theſe of- 


fices of the two gentlemen you are ſo angry at, 


were offered. What intereſt but trouble could 
they have had in it? And what was done more in 
relation to the Lord, but trying a method we: 
thought more likely to ſerve you, than threats and 
injurious language? You ſeemed to agree with 
to fend ſome letters, which after al 
were left in your own hands, to do as you plealc(. 
Since when, neither they nor I ever faw or ſpoke 
to him, on yours or any other ſubject. Indeed 
I was ſhocked at your ſtrong declarations ©! 
vengeance and violent meaſures againſt him, and 
am very glad you now proteſt you meant nothin: 
like what thoſe words imported.” 

On another occaſion, he thus warmly expoſtulne 


« Sir, | muſt be ſincere with you, * our corre\- 
pondence is now likely to be cloſed. Your lan. 
guage is really too high, and what I am not uſed 
to from my ſuperiors; much too extraorcinar} 


your commands, and never more preſume to ade 
viſe or meddle in your affairs, but leave your owl 
It is wy 
concern I find fo much mitconſtiuQtion joined with 
ſo much reſentment, in your nature. You till ir- 


jure ſome, whom you had known many years 4. 
friends, and for whoie intentions I could take up0! 
« me to anſwer ; ; but 1 have 1 no weight with Y 
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« ſee in that caſe how unforgiving you are, I defire 
to prevent this in time. You cannot think yet, I 
© have injured you, or-been your enemy: and I am 


Ld 


determined to keep out of your ſuſpicion, by not 


being officious any longer, or obtruding into any 


of your concerns further than to wiſh you heartily 


„ ſucceſs in them all, and will never pretend to ſerve 
you, but when boch you and I ſhall agree that I 
„ ſhould. I am, &c.” _ 

| From a letter which our author wrote to Mr. Al- 
len, in which the foregoing letter ſeems to have been 


© incloſed, it appears that Mr. Savage's unaccountable | 
and ungrateful return, had made a ſtrong e : 


on his mind. 


Pray forward the cneloled to the ſimple man it 
is ditected to. I could not bring myſelf to write 
to him ſooner, and it was neceſſary to tell him 


how much 1 diſapproved his language and conduct. 


true relief to: or were he leſs miſerable, that | 


ruin.“ 


I Jaſt. 


* peeviſh, Savage's ſtrange behaviour made me fo, 


J 
ID 
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think nothing will relieve him.” 


Edemerits. 

| From the fame humane and noble 88 he 
ſaſſiſted Dennis in his diſtreſs, and generouſly ſub- 
leribed to his works, though he had offended him by 
Vou, I, - 1 the 


and cannot tell how ſoon (if you have not already) 
« you may miſconſtrue all I can fay or do; and as I 


| What a pleaſure it had been to me, had he been 
a better man, whom my ſmall charity had been a 


might beſtow it better, without abandoning him to 1 


Ils a . letter to the ſame -onileman, Mr. 
Pop apologizes for the emotions he expreſied.! in his 9 


My laſt ſhort letter, ſays he, hewed you 1 was 
and yet I, was in haſte to relieve him, though 1 
Such was the humanity and generoſity of our _ 


author, that his reflections on the ſufferings of this 
| unhappy man, outweighed the conſideration of his 
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the groſſeſt abuſe, and endeavoured to injure his re. 
putation by the moſt illiberal criticiſm “*. 

His gratitude was equal to his generoſity. He ne- 
ver forgot any benefit that he had received, or ever 
omitted an occaſion of making a grateful return to 
bis benefactor. Of. this, we have a remarkable in- 
ſtance, in the ready zeal with which he . to 
Sir Robert Walpole on behalf of one Southcot, « 
prieſt of his acquaintance. Our poet, when he wa: 
about ſeventeen, had a very bad fever in the country 
which it was feared would end fatally, In this con. 
dition, he wrote to this Southcot, then in town, fo 
take his laſt leave of hin!: Southcot, with great at. 
ſection and ſolicitude, applied to Dr. Radclifte for hi; 
advice. Not content with that, he rode down poſt 
to Mr. Pore, who was then an "hundred miles from 
London, with the Doctor's directions; which ha 
the deſired effect. 

A long time after this, Southcot, who had an inte 
reſt in the court of France, writing to a Common « 

Quaintance in England, informed him that there wa: 
a good abbey void near Avignon, Which he had cre- 
dit enough to get, were it not from an appreheniic 
that his promotion would give umbrage to the En. 
Zliſh court: To which this Southcot, by his intrigue 
Tn the Pretender's fervice, was become very obnoxi- 
cus. The perſon to whom this was written, hap: 
pening to acquaint Mr. Pope of the cate, be imme. 
diately wrote a pleaſant letter to Sir Robert Walpole 
in the prieſt's behalf: he acquainted the miniſter wit! 
the ane of bis folicitation, and begged that t this 


la bis laſt diſtreſſes, he wrote an inimitable Prologue to 
play for his benefit. All ſerious encomium on the fertun. 
faruck critic had been a joke; he therefore, by the moſt deli- 
_ cate pleaſantry on the great critic's patt atchievcments, afſtecte( 
a very ſerious recommendation ef him to the audience. Ant 
_ theſe ſtrokes of humour were ſo delicate, and devoid of 4 
acrimony, that Dennis, who was then blind and preſent, a! 
to whom his friends avoided to communicate the knowledge ef 
the author, heard it with great complacency as a ferious pane 
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embargo, for his ſake might be taken off ; for that 
he was indebted to Southcot for his life, which debt 
muſt needs be diſcharged either here, or i2 purgato- 
y. The miniſter received the application favour - 
ably, and with much good nature, wrote to his bro- 
ther, then in France, to remove the objeQion. In 
conſequence of which Southcot got the abbey. Mr. 
pop E ever after retained a grateſul ſenſe of Sir Ro- 
bert's civility : and it was in acknowledgment of this 
favour, that our author always ſpoke of him with 
eſteem and reſpect, and ſhewed his regard to him on 
all occaſions, even at the time when it was the faſhion 
to revile him “. 

Indeed the gratitude, benevolence, and humanity 


of our author's nature, were conſpicuous in his laſt 
| moments. 


verſes, which deſcribe his life, as having been divi- 
ded between careleſneſs and care. 


In every, even the leaſt intermiſſion from pain, he 


was always expreſſing ſome kind ſentiment concerning 


his preſent or abſent friends; which occaſioned one 
who was near him to remark, that “his humanity had 


* out-lived his underſtanding.” —* It has fo,” ſaid 


| Lord Bolingbroke, who was within hearing: I ne- 


„ver knew a man that had a tenderer heart for his 
particular friends, or a more * friendſhip for 


15 mankind.” wy 


* Among other firokes of 3 the followiog: 


Qort encomium, in "the Epilogue - to his tires is > moſt ex- 
dellent. & | | 98 


« Sees bim I hs. but i in | bis happier hats 

Of ſocial pleaſure, ill-exchang'd for pow'r : 
© Seen him, uncumber'd with the venal tribe, q 

N Smile without art, and win without a bribe.“ 


Theſe Cnr "RA did Sir Robert more honour, than all the | 


panegyrics porcheſed with the wealth of the e | 
| as. His 


He lamented, even in that extreme pe- 
riod, that he had ſo little to leave to his deareſt 


friends; and very pertinently quoted two of his own 
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His Lordſhip never made a juſter reflection. It 
was not only as a friend to individuals, that Mr. 
Porz's character appears in an amiable light. He 
had a ſincere love for his country; and a diftulive 
benevolence for the whole human race. 

Wben we conſider him as a citizen, and reflect 
that he lived amidſt the rage of contending parties ; 
at a time when the conſtitution was ſcarce ſettled, 
and at a juncture every way nice and troubleſome for 
one of his religion; we cannot but admire the good 
ſenſe and prudence with which he conciliated the 
eſteem of all parties; and the ſteady adherence which 
he conſtantly ſhewed to the efſential principles of 
true patiiotiſm. 

Though, as has been jatimated; "i it was unjuſtly 
ſurmiſed, from his intimacy with Swift, and others 
of that party, that he took a ſhare in the political 
ſquabbles of thoſe days; yet, it is now certain, that 

he never intermeddled with any public concerns. 
His pen was guided by more noble and extenſive 
views, than that of ſerving a faction or party. He 
expreſſes a manly and generous indignation of ſuch 
narrow motives, addreſſing himſelf to Dean Swikt, on 
the ſubject of party- writing. | 

God forbid,” fays he, that an honeſt and 
« witty man ſhould be of any party, but that of his 
country, They have ſcoundrels enough to write 
for their paſſions and their deſigns; let us write 
&« for tiuth, for honour, and for poſterity.” | 

He was ſo cautious, as not even to expreſs his 
ſentiments on thoſe occaſions, in his moſt intimate 
correſ! pondences. _ 

In one of his letters to Mr. Allen, * diſclaims all 
topics of this nature. 

The face of public . YT ſays he, « js ver 
„much changed, and this fortnight s vacation very 
„ buſy. It is a moſt important interval; but | 


<< never in my life wrote a letter on theſe ſubjeQs: 
I content myſelf, as you do, with honeſt wiſhes 
for honeſt men to govern us, without aſking for 

6c any 
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« any party or denomination. beſice This is all the 
« diſtinction J know.” 


In another letter, he expreſſes himſelf t to the live | 


effect 
I have nothing,” ſays bez ee ro: tell you of 
public affairs. 1 never, I think, in my life was 
guilty of one letter upon thoſe ſubjects, though no 


man wiſhes the public. better. Bur I find all thoſe 


— * — 
- CO * 


ry 


« ever.“ 


Nevertheleſs, our 1 teſtified great anxiety on 


account of the diſtracted ſtate of affairs, which, from 


time to time, threatened miſchief to the public. In 


a letter to the gentleman above-mentioned, he ſays, 
The public is, indeed, more my concern 


Lang 


but your rtefleQtion and advice ought to alleviate 
thoſe uneaſy thoughts, when, to truſt providence, 


0 


* 


0 


* 


„ not action.“ 


At another time, he expreſſes himſelf very feeling- | 


lv on the fame ſubject. 


„As this world,” fays he, „ is a place of no 
125 ſtability, of no dependance, I believe there is no 
„ honeſt man, who has any affections out of him- 
ſelf, but will always find more or leſs to be forry 
for, or to wiſh otherwiſe; ſo I own my mind 


troubled, whenever | refle&t on public diſappoint- 
ments, aa the prevalence Of N and felfiſh 
counſels.” 


But in the following letter: he 8 to have been 


more than commonly affected, 7 ſome alarming ap- 


prehenſion *. 


e My mind,” ſays he to Mr. Allen, « at preſent 
“is as s dejected as polible | ; for 1 love my coun- 


* The unbappy and 3 ful War which 4 factihn forced 


the nation into, in oppolitio n 25 and in order to dettroy, Sir 


Robert 3 | | 5 
H * | oe try , 


that ſeem to deſign it beſt, better contented than 


than it uſed to be, as I ſee it in more danger; 5 


is all I can do: and ſince my ſphere 1 is reſignation, 
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« try“, and I love mankind; and I ſee a diſma! 
*« ſcene opening for our own and other nations, 
© which will not long be a ſecret to you.” 

He was indeed a lover of mankind, and his diffu- 
five benevolence forms the molt amiable part of his 
character. His ſentiments on this head were not pen- 
ned for the public eye alone, but are expreſſed through: 

out the courſe of his private correſpondences, with 
ſuch unaffected feeling, as prove them to have been 

the genuine offspring of his heart. 

In one of his letters to Mr. Allen, his reflections 

on univerſal benevolence, ſhew the extenſive liberali- 

ty of his mind. 

Dear Sir, | | | 

« For you are always truly ſo to me; and I know 

your goodneſs ſo well, that I need not be put in 
mind of it by your benefactions. A man is not 


amiable becauſe he is good to ourſelves only, but 
« 


160 


40 
« ſeldom the caſe : we apply the terms of good, be- 
* nevolent, juſt, &c. merely as relative to ourſelves ſþ 
and are in this as unjuſt to men, as philoſopherÞ 
and divines are to God, whcſe ways and workingiſk 
they magnify or diſapprove, according to the effed 
they have on themſelves only.“ 

His humanity and benevolence not only embraced 
mankind but comprehended a feeling for the whole 
animal creation, He ſhewed very ſtrong traits of thiÞþ 


40 
40 
ec 


60 


tender diſpoſition in a converſation which he heli 


with ſome of his friends, concerning the late Dr.Þ 
HFales . 
One of the company, ſpeaking of the DoQor. ſaid, 
I love to ſee him, he is ſo good a man” True, 
ſaid Mr. Pope, he is a very good man; 


* Our author's patriotic ſentiments. vere Gs delicate, tha! 
whenever he made uſe of any foreign marufacure, he wou 
fay —“ Pardon me, my country; 1 offend but ſeldom.““ 
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„ blood.” © What,” ſaid the other, © he cuts up 14 
* ee e en, replied Mr. Por E, and dogs | 
too —Indeed he does it with a view of being uſe - 'F 
ful to man; but how do we know that we havea _ 819 
CC right to kill creatures, that we are ſo little above, _ | 
as ; dogs, for our ute? | Id i 

It will not be matter of wonder, ls a man who 


3 af. ACS. x 


; had ſuch pure, ſuch warm, ſuch extenſive ideas of 1 iy | 
157 4 : 

: henevolence, humanity, and every branch of moral 11491 

: virtue, ſhould have a tro: ng abhorrence and antipathy {6 

10 vice. f 

= This antipathy gave birth to his ſatir es, which 


tk — 
. 


created him ſo many enemies; and which, though. 
© they did not produce all the reformation he wiſhed, 
did nevertheleſs, perh: p3, contribute, 1n ſome degree, 


to check the growing profligacy and licentiouſneſs of ; 
Jae times in Which he lived“. 


— —— — 
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Such 


* Mr. Por x died at the very opening of this ſcene, and ſor 
only ſaw the firſt movement of the giant flrides he ſome where 
ſpeaks of, but divined the reſt. The monſters which made 
them were but juſt hatched, and it was ſome time after that 
their full horrors aſtoniſhed the aſſembled public, in blaſ- 
| phemies too impious to be recorded. To theſe extremes of 
cvil times, and to the countenance and protection theſe in- 
ſtruments of ruin met with, the Editor of Mr, PorE's works 
galludes, in the following words of his dedication to the third _ 
volume. of the Divine Legation, the edition of 1765. As it 
contains a very graphical deſcription of the then miſerable 


tate of things, it may be neither unentertaining nor un- 
uſe ful. 


% have detained your Lordſhip with a tedious hors” 5 
4 and ill I muſt beg your patience a little longer. We 
| = are not yet got to the end of a bad proſpect.— While I 
. and others of my order, have been thus vainly contend- 
0 ing pro aris, with the unequal arms of reaſon, we had the 
further diſpleaſure to find, that our rulers (who, as I ob- 
ſerved above, had needleſely ſuffered thoſe ties of religion 
to be unlooſed, by which, till of late, the paſſions of the 
people had been reſtrained) were ſtruggling almoſt as un- 
3 ' lucceſsfully pro ſceis, "with a Corrupt and debauched com- WH 
* munity. _ [mi 
= © General hiſtory, in its records of the riſe and decay of | al” 
8 ' ſtates, hath delivered down to us, among the more im- = 
9 portant of its Telloges a faithful detail of every ſymptom, | 
1 H 4 | 80 which 
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Such who think it a vivlation of charity to ſtigma: 


tze vice and vicious men, in the manner our grea? 


datifiſt 


which is wont to forerun and prognoſticate their af. 
proaching ruin, It might be juſtly deemed the extrava- 


gance of folly to believe, that thofe very figns which have 


conſtantly preceded the fall of other ſtates, ſhould ſignify 
nothing fatal or alarming to our own. On the other 
hand, I would not totally condemn, in ſuch a dearth 0 
religiovs proviſion, even that ſpecies of piety, which atile: 
from a national pride, and flatters us with being the peculiar 


attention of heaven; who will avert thoſe evils from bi 


favoured people, which the natural courſe of things would 
otherwiſe make inevitable: for indeed we have ſeen (and 


What is as ſtrange as the blefing itſelf, the little attenticn 


which is paid to it) ſomething very like ſuch an extraordinary 
protection already exerted ; which relifts, and till now hath 
arreſted, the torrent juſt ready to overwhelm us. The Gr- 


cumſtance I mean is this, —that while every other part ci 
the community feerns to lie in feet: R mult, the adminittra- 


tion of public juſtice in England, runs as pure as where 


neareſt to its celeſtial ſource; purer than Plato dared ven- 
ture to conceive it, even in his feigned Republic. 


Now, whether we are not to call this the interpoſing 


hand of Providence; for ſure I am, all hiftory doth not 


afford ſo much purity and integrity in one part, co exiſting 


with ſo much decay, and fo many infirmities in the reſt ; 


or whether profounder politicians may not be able to diſco— 


ver ſome hidden force, ſome pecul:ar virtue in the eſſential 
parts, or in the weil adapted frame, of our excellent conſti— 
tution :—In either cate, this fingular and ſhining phaeno- 
menon, hath afforded a chearful conſolation to thinking 


tren, amidſt all the dark aſpe& from our ditorders and dit- 


treſſes. | | 

„ But the evil genius of Fneland would not ſuffer us to 
enjoy it long; for as if envious of this laſt ſupport of go- 
vernment, he hath now ioliigated his blackeſt agents to the 
very extent of their malignity ; who after the moſt villain» 
ous inſults on all other orders and ranks in ſociety, have 
at length proceeded to calumniate even the King's ſu— 


preme Court of Juſtice, under its able and moſt unblemiſhed | 


admiriftration. | | 3 25 
« Aſter this, who will nct be tempted to deſpair of kis 
country, and fay with the good old man in the icene | 


« ipſa fi cupiat ſalus 
« Serware prorſus non poteſi, bane. 
„% Fanuham,” „„ 5 
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Satiriſt has done, would do well to examine themie!lves, . 
auch reflect what it really is which gives them offence ; == 
| whether it be a virtuous zeal, which cannot bear, K1 k 
thou receiving ſcandal, to ſee their neighhour's 
| faults publicly expoſed, without public authority; 

or whether it is not pollible that the otfence they take 
iy have another fource, and arite from a Nt 

E uncaitucls, often hid from themlielves, to ſee vice ſe | 
7 verely nandled. | | 
o give a rule to diſcover the true principle and 1 
E nove on which they judge, it may be proper to 
4g them, Whether, at the fame time they are ſo 
Eicindalized at thoſe who pull off the maſk and expote | 11 
* icked men, they feel the like offence at the vices N 
ich occaſion the fatire. If they lay they do, we: 1 
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een: but ſhe fell the later, and with the leſs diſhonour, for 
eeing always kept inviolable that revercace which the, aud 
B+ indecd all Greece, had been long acc aſtomed to pay her au- 
aſt court of Areopagus, Of this modeſt reſerve, amiclt 
1 general diſorder, Wwe have a ſtriking inſtance in the con- We 
* uct of one of the principal inſtruments of her ruin, The I 
witty Ariſtophanes began, as all ſuch inftiuments do (whe-. 1. || f 
ther with wit or without) by d-:iding virtue and religion, 19 
and this ia the brighteſt exemplar of both, the godlike So | 
crates, The libeller went on to attack all condition of 
nen. He calamniated the magiſtrates; he turned the pub- 
lic geinblies into ridicule; and with the moſt beaſtly aad 
laiptemous abuſe, outraged their prieſts, their altars, nay, 
the very eſtabliſhed gods themſelves, —Bat here he ſtopped ; 
and unawed by all be tide, Whether of divine or human, he 
Ih not dare to cait ſo much as one liceatious trait againſt 
that venerable judicature. A circumitance, which the 
| readers of his witty ribaldry, cannot but obterve with ſur- 
E prize and admiration ; not at the poet's modeſty, for he had 
one, but at the remaining virtue of a debauched and ruined 
p People; who yet would not bear to ſee that clear fountain of 
5 ce defiled by the odious ſpawn of buffoons and libellers. 
Nor was this the only conſolation which Athens had in 
© its calamaties, Its pride was flattered in falling by apoſtate 
. its of the frſt order: while the agents of public milchiet 
among us, with the hoarſe notes and blunt pens of ballad- 
makers, not only accelerate our ruin, but accumulate our 
Le wret ches the moſt contemptible for their paſts, 
1c mott infernal for their manners.“ 


Hs | may 


2 | a 5 «4 * - : ; x 
© Athens, indeed, fell by. degenerate manners like our: | 1 
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may allow them to be ſincere in their cenſure, how 
ill-gtounded foever it may be. But if they be of. 
fended only at the chaſtiſement, and not at the crimes 
which have provoked it, it is a ſure ſign that this pa- 
rade of charity is all hypocriſy. In a word, bad men, 
as a great writer ſays, perſecute the good to gratify the 
Hlindneſs of their paſſions, whereas the good purſue evil 
men with all the temper and impartiality of a judge, 
and all the charity of a chirurgeon ; who give pain on 
For the ſake of the public, and the party himſelf. 
That ſuch were the motives which actuated our 
poet, may be inferred from the diſpoſition he ſhewed 
at the early dawn of his genius, and for a long time 
after. His firſt poems breathed nothing but amit; 
and univerfal love. But his experience in the world 
inflamed his hatred againſt vice, in proportion to hi: 
love of virtue: And perhaps it is among the wiſeſt o 
the ſchoolmen's maxims, which e eft ci. 
* Prier; et odium ex amore oritur. 
When we reflect, however, on the numerous in. 
ſtances of vice and folly which ſurround us, and ate 
proofs againſt the repeated antidotes of ſatire, we ar! 
apt to conclude, that it has no effect on the moral: 
and manners of mankind. 
But we do not conſider, that, though a ſwarm df 
incurables crowd to our obſervation, yet the man) 
who are benefited are imperceptible ; and that ſom: 
of them perhaps do not know themſelves the hand 
which did them good. 
If the pen of ſatire does but lien one, it is nd 
employed in vain: and conſidering how many hate 
got his works by heart, we cannot doubt but that th 
fatirical ſtrokes, with which they abound muſt no 


and then, at leaſt, have had a good influence on thet 


conduct. 
In truth, the ne of his ſatire ſo * affe 

: ted the objects of it, that we need not ſcruple to bt 
lieve the powerful elfects of poetical chaſtiſement 7: 
corded by the antients. The jambic rage of Arch 
lochus, could not have been more ſevere and effedt 
al: though it is n that he himſelf, as wr” 
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| ſhewn above, lamented the inefficacy of his endea- 
| yours, and declined the office in deſpair of ſucceſs. 


In the latter part of his life, the general depravi- 
ty of manners which he noticed, rather moved his 


contempt, than his reſentment. Nevertheleſs, he 
ometimes very feelingly bewailed the treachery and 
| pertidy he had experienced in conſequence of the miſ- 


taken connections he had formed, and to which every 
nan of warm attachments will be expoſed. In a 


'ctier addreſſed to Mr. Bethel, he ſays 
I have lived long enough, when I have lived to 


ö deſpiſe and lament the worthleſſneſs, perfidiouſneſs 


and meanneſs of half my acquaintance; and to ſee 


: „the dirtineſs and diſhoneſty of thoſe we thought 
| © beſt of. I dare ſay you feel the fame ſhock, and 


that neither of us would chuſe to ſtay an hour. 
more on the earth for their ſakes or company. 
« It is a comfort, he adds, to me, that my old 


ö * and long experienced friend Lord Bolingbroke 1 is 


3 16 


here, in cafe this ſhould be my laſt winter.” 
By this, and many other inſtances, which will be 


| ſhewn, it will appear, that our author's partiality for 
his noble friend roſe to a degree of frenzy and faſci- 
nation: inſomuch that in a converſation with a friend 
about the comet, which, at that time, was the ſubject 
of all men's attention, he ſaid he ſhould not be ſur- 
priſed if it was come to convey Lord Bolingbroke to 


bme ſuperior orb, as apparently he did not belong 7 


to this, juſt as a ſtage-coach ſtops at a man's door. 
to take up paſſengers. 


From his Lordſhip's behaviour likewiſe : in Mr. 


[Pope's laſt illneſs, as above related, one might rea- 
ſonably conclude that the friendthip and affeQion be- 
_ tween them was reciprocal. No one. who recolleQs 
the account which has been given of the ſympathetic _ 
I tenderneſs and deep concern which his Lordſhip, ex- 
preſſed for his departing friend, would believe that he 
would be the firſt, nay the only one, to throw dirt 


on his aſhes, and aſperſe his memory by the imputati- 
on of a baſeneſs, which his ſoul, above all others, 
abhorred — that of ee 


But ( 


tion as naturally ariſes out of thoſe facts. 
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But this will appear 4% extraordinary, when it i; 
conſidered that his Lordſhip came early into the great 
world: and that what natural good principles he had, 
were Corrupted by that political accommodation, 


that habit of diſſimulation, which is, or is thought to 
be, neceſſary for thote who fill the high ſtations in the 


active ſcencs of lite. To this, perhaps, as well as 
to ſome conſtitutional cauſes, it was owing, that his 
L oicſhip's feelings were mary of them affected, all of 
them tranſient. | 

Had his affection for his friend ſprung from hi 


heart, he would rather have drawn a fſhace over his 


real failings. than have perverted an innocent circum— 


ſtance by all the malice of miſrepretentation;” as he 
did in the following inſtance; which propetly falls in- 
to this pait of the hiſ.oiy, as it would be inexcuſable 
to cloſe the acccunt of our author's moial character, 
without clearing it from the aſperſions caſt upon him 
by his FaLsE FRIEND: For this puipoſe it will be 
ſufficient to ſtat. the facts, and to ſuggeſt ſuch vindica- 


In the year 1749, a treatiſe was publiſhed by Lord 


Bolingbroke, intitled Letters on the Spirit of Patrict-. 


iſm, on the Idea of a Patriot King, and on the State 
of Parties at the Acceſſion of King George the Fit, 
In the preface to his treatiſe, a very ſevere aſperſion 
was caſt on Mr. Popz's honour and fincerity, For 
the writer roundly aſſerts, that thoſe. papers were 
written ſeveral years, at the requeſt and for the fake 
of ſome particular friends, without any deſign of ever 
making them public: and he accounts for their publi- 
cation at that time in the following manner. The 
original draughts, he tells us, “were entruſted 


„ to a Man on whom the author thought he might 


© entirely depend, after he bad exacted from him, 
and taken his promiſe, That they ſhould never go 
into any hands, except thoſe of five or ſix friends, 
„% who were named to him. In this confidence, the 
© author reſted ſecurely for ſome years; and thong| 
he was not without ſuſpicion, that they had bee! 
© communicated to more perſons than he * 
5 5 e « the) 
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„they ſhould be, yet he was kept, by repeated afſu- 


' 8 2 1 0 8 a 5 ; * 1 N f 
frances, even from ſuſpecting that any copies had 


« come into any hands. But this Man was no ſooner 


« dead, than he received information, that an entire_ 


edition of 1500 copies of theſe papers had been 


| © printed ; that this very Min had corrected the 


preſs, and that he had left them in the hands of the 


„printer, to be kept with great ſecrecy till farther 


orders. | | Is 
The honeſt printer,“ he adds, “ kept his word 
with him, better than he kept it wich his friend; 


hands of the author, except ſome few copies which 
„away. By theſe copies,” he continues, “ it ap- 
peared, that the Man who had been guilty of 
his breach of truſt, had taken upon hin farther 


ſages, according to the ſuggeſtion of his own 


fancy.“ 


This charge, it is true, was not publithed directly 
by his Lordſhip 


though he courted Mr. Pore, white living, with a 


degree of abject ſervility, yet has not ſcrupled to 
kk 6785 him, after his death, in the groſſeſt terms of 
rudeneſs. But this editor, or to uſe his own lan- 


guage, this Max, was never remarkable for the deli- 
cacy of his moral feelings. Ls $4. 

As this charge, however, was publiſhed with his 
Lordſhip's privity and approbation, he is as much 
morally reſponſible for it, as if it came directly from 


himſelf, The imputation, it muſt be confeſſed, is 
of a very grievous nature, but when the particulars. 
of the fact, the characters of the patties, together 
with other collateral circumſtances, are taken into 
conſideration, every unprejudiced mind will acquit 


Mr. Pops, of any mean or ungenerous deſign with 
eſpe to his friend. 1 | | 


hat an edition was ſecretly printed, is not de- 


nied: but it is from the motives with which it was 


ſo that the whole edition came at laſt into the 


this per ſon had taken out of the heap and carried 
to divide the ſubject, and to alter and omit pat- 


It was uſhered into the world by 
an editor, worthy of ſo dark an office —One who, 
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printed, that we muſt either cenſure or acquit Mr. 
PO PE. „ 5 8 
It happens that the zaternal evidence, which ac- 


companies ſome particular facts, often beſpeaks the 


intention of the agent with greater certainty, than all 
the external circumſtances of poſitive proof, which 
can be adduced. Of this nature is the charge impu- 


ted to Mr. Por g. It is not pretended that any pre- 
ſent uſe or advantage was made of the impreſſion, 


nor was it likely that any could be derived from it, 
but on the preſumption of Mr, Pope's ſurviving hi; 
noble friend An event, which conſidering the cra- 
zy ſtate of Mr. Poyg's conſtitution, was much toc 
diſtant and uncertain, for him to entertain any rea- 
ſonable expectations of ſuch future profit. 

The expence of printing it was certain : The ex- 


pectation of gain was uncertain. Admitting it to have 


been ever fo ſure : the proſpect was ſtill very diſtant, 


and the expected profit could never ariſe but upon the 


contingency of Mr. Pope's being the ſurvivor, of 


which, as has been intimated, the chance was againſt 
: \ 


our author; EH :5 | 1 - 
Beſides, had Mr. PopE confidered this as the 
leaſt breach of truſt, or violation of faith and friend- 


| ſhip, he would never have bequeathed his papers to 
bis Lordſhip's care, nor have made him his executor : 


and by that means have thrown the impreſſion into 
his hands. On the contrary, had he been conſcious 


of any thing treacherous or even indelicate, he would, 
no doubt, have ordered the impreſſion to be deftroy- 
ed. Nay, had he ever harboured any intentions that 
were baſe and perfidious, he would never have ſuf- 


fered the printer to have continued maſter of the 
proofs of his treachery, but would, from the firſt, 


have taken the copies into his own poſſeſſion. Add 
to this, that Mr. Pore's fortune was ſuch, as placed 
him far above the little temptation of benefiting him- 
ſelf by ſuch a baſe and ſordid attempt. It is more 
reaſonable therefore. to ſuppoſe, that Mr. Pope took 


this ſtep out of fondneſs for his friend, and partiality 
for the merits of a treatiſe, which at beſt contains 
little more than common-place declamation. 
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The pretence given by his Lordſhip therefore, for 


| this cruel treatment of his friend's memory, was all 
ſeigned; the root of which has been partly ſhewn, 
and will be further explained. For this Patriot 
Prince, as it was firſt called, and afterwards the Patriot 
King, was a very innocent performance which might 
have been proclaimed at the market-crols, and no; 
thing but its inſignificancy could make the author 
averſe to its publication; for the liberty Mr. Por 
took of altering anl omitting paſſages, of which he is 
accuſed in this infamous advertiſement, was only to 
ſtrike out ſome inſults on the throne, and the then 
reizning monarch. This Patriot Prince, in ſhort, is 
no better than a mere ſchool! declamation, which ac- 
quaints the world with this important ſecret, That if 
a prince could be once brought to love his country, he 
would always act for the good of of ©: | 
Mr. Pope however, Who was partial to this piece, 


no doubt conſidered his friend's injunction, as a kind 


of modeſt reluQance, to which he might offer vio- 
Jence, without the fear of giving offence, or the a 

p:ehenſion of incurring cenſure. He probably e 
lected that the friends of Virgil us ; publiſhed the 
Eneid even againſt his dying requeſt, and that, by 


diſregarding his will they had immortalized his fame. | 


Nay, it is to be more than ſuſpected that he did not 


print this edition without the knowledge and conſent | 


An eminent + perſon, now. a kite of the church, hk is 
honour of entertaining the preſent K. of P. when he was in 


England, by the name of Count Poniatewſki 3 and chancing 


to aſk him the character of a project for reforming che kingdom 


of Poland, publiſhed by a great perſonage of that kingdom, 


the Count replied, „ It is much of the character of your Bo- 


* liagbroke's Declamation, called the Patriot Prince, which 
is ſaying juſt nothing.” This was well and wiſely obſerved, 


For to do any thing to the purpoſe towards obtaining ſo happy 
an event, is not to ſhew how men might be ſo new modelled as 


to enſure the happineſs of ſociety, but to ſhew, if the writer 


can, how man, as he exiſts at preſent, may be made inſtru- 


mental, by turning his natural paſſions aad affe Aions to a right 


10 
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of his noble friend: however the latter might after- 

wards make this a pretence for indulging his ſpleen 

and reſentment againſt the dead poet, w hom he dared 
not to attack while living. 

That his Lordſhip harboured ſuch latent reſent- 

ment againſt him, is not to be doubted ; and it arofe 


partly from Mr. Porg's reform of his Hay en Man, 


in oppoſition to his Lordſhip's ſyſtem, of which an 
account has been already given, and partly from his 
friendly ſincerity, on another occaſion, which motti. 
fied his Lordſhip's exceſſive vanity, as appears from 
the following anecdote, which is extracted from a 
work already mentioned, intitled “ A View ot Lord 
** Bolingbroke's Philofophy.” 

About the year 1742, fome time before his Lord- 
ſhip's return to Fngland, Mr, Warburton was with 
Mr. Poys, at Twickenham, who ſhewed him a 
printed book oft Vetters on the fi dy ard ule of hi, ory, 
and defired his opinion of it. It was the firit volume 


of the work ſince publiſhed under that name. MI. 
Warburton on turning it over, told him his thoughts 


of it with great freedom. What he ſaid to Mr. 
Pop of the main ſubject is not material, but of the 
digreſſion corcerning the authenticity of the Old Jes. 
tament, he obferved to his friend, that the author's 
: arguments, poor as they were, were all borrowed 


from other writers; and had been confuted * again and 


again, to the entire ſatisfaction of the learned world : 
that the author of theſe letters, who ever he was, 
had miſtaken ſome of thoſe reaſonings; had miſre- 


preſented others, and had added ſuch miſtakes of his 


own, as muſt diſcredit him with the learned, and 
- diſhonour him with all honeſt men: that thirefore, 
as he underſtood the author was his friend, he could 


not do him a better ſervice than to adviſe him to 
ſtrike out this 41 greſſon; which had nothing to do 


with his ſubject, and would ſet half his readers 
againſt the work, whenever it ſhould be publiſhed. 


Mr. Pop E faid his friend (whoſe name he kept ſecret) 


was the moſt candid of men, and that Mr. Warbur- 


ton could not do him a greater pleaſure than to tell 


him 
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him his thoughts freely on this occaſion. He urged 
this ſo warmly, that his friend complied, and, as 
; they were then alone, ſcribbled over half a dozen 
| ſheets of paper before he roſe from the table at which 
| they were fitting. Mr. Pops having read what he 
had written, approved it: and to FORVIEES him that 
he did fo, he took up the printed volume, and crol- 
ed out the whole gte ien with his pen. The ani- 


| — 50888 were written with all the civility the 


| writer was likely to uſe to a friend Mr. Pops ap- 
peared to reverence, but the word prevarication, Or 
F ſomething like it, chanced to efcape his pen. The 


papers were ſent to Paris, and received with unpa- 


ralleled indignation, Little broke out; but ſome- 


thing did; and Mr. Pope found he had not paid his 


court by this officious ſervice, However, with re- 


| gard to the writer of the papers, all was carried, 


| when his Lordſhip came over, (as he ſoon afterwards 


1 | cis) with fingular politeneſs ; and ſuch a ſtrain of 
| compliment, as men are wont to beſtow on. thoſe, 


whole homage they intend to gain. Ver all this time, 
| his Lordſhip was meditating and compiling an angry 


| and elebotate antwer to theſe private. haſty and well 
meant animadverſions. And it was as much as they 
b could do, who had moſt intereſt with him, to per- 


ſuade him at length to burn it. The event has ſince 


E hewn, that it had been happy for his Lordfhip's repu- 
tarion, had the advice to ftrike out rhe digreſſion been 
| followed, as it is that chiefly which has funk him in 
E the popular opinion, and Joſt him the merit of the 
very beſt of all his compcoſitions. 

Mr. Pore, nevertheleſs, was ſtill courted and ca- 
teſſed: and the vengeance treaſured up againſt him 
or the impiety of eraſing thoſe ſacred pages, bre ke 
nct out till the poet's death, _ 
lt is not to be wondered that his Lordſhip ſhould 
Ehrbour ſuch a pitiful reſentment, when his character 
is conſidered ; which was vain, arrogant, and vindic- 
tive. Being diſappointed in his views of taking the 
lead in the political world, he as vainly attempted to 
preſide in the literary rep and 55 he could not 

endure 


440 


„What he is. 
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endure a colleague i in politics, neither could he bear 


rival in letters. Fo be oppoſed in either, mortifie 
his pride, and provoked his malice ; and he became 
the CALUMNIaTOR of his friend. from the ſame 
principle that he turned a rebel to his country. Mr. 
Poee's better judgment might have taught him, that 
the man who was falſe to his public, would never be 
true to his private connexions. 

But Mr. Pork, on the other hand, was 581 


open, ſincere, and free from the little malice of er 


vious competition. Add to this, that he had a kind 
of reverential regard, and a blind partiality for thi 
unworthy friend, as may be collected from what ha: 


been already mentioned, but more particularly fron 


the follow ing paſſages.— 
to Mr. Allen, he ſay ——— 
« am now alone; Lad Bolingbroke executed 


-In a letter from Mr. Pope 


his deeds for the ſale of Dawley on Friday, and 


“ ſet fail the next day for France from Greenwich, 
40 


God knows if ever 1 may ſee again the greateſ 
„man I ever knew, and one of the beſt friends, 
But this I know that no man is ſo well worth taking 
any journey to ſee, to any man who truly know: 
J have done fo theſe thirty years, and 
CANNOT BE DECEIVED IN THIS POINT, What 
ever I may be in any other man's Character.“ 
The ſame partial infatuation appears in one of hi 


40 
40 


letters to Mr. Bethel, where he fays, — Lord Bo. 
lingbroke has at length ſucceeded to his father's 


eſtate, and is now in England for a fortnight 0! 
„three weeks. I believe it will be the laſt time he 
will ſee his native country ; and I ſhould be 1 
« worſe man than I am, if this were not a ſenſible 
concern to me, on many accounts, ſince no may 
I am perſuaded, is ſo capable now to ſerve it.” 

It was not only in his familiar letters, but allo i 
private converſation, that he betrayed this exceſſive 
partiality for ſo undeſerving a friend. He once decli 


red, to a common friend, that Lord Bolingbroke, 
knew more of Europe than perhaps all Europe pu 


40 ee. 
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Were there no other circumſtances or conſiderations 


70 vindicate Mr. Pop, the very extravagance of his 


attachment to Lord Bolingbroke, which bordered even 


upon imbecility +, would be alone ſufficient to con- 
© vince any reaſonable and impartial mind, that he could 


not, from any ſelfiſh conſiderations, be induced to 
E violate his engagements to ſo reſpected and revered a 
E friend, though he afterwards 2 ſo unworthy . 


Having 


. Nevettheleſs, Mr. Por z was not quite blind 1 to the weak 


beaking of his favourite idol, he ſays — 
| © Lord B- 
thing in this world, he is more than mortal; if EVER WE 
1 TRIFLES, IT MUST BE WHEN HE TURNS DIVINE." 


Fance, Mr. Warburton, the preſent Biſhop of Glouceſter, with 
the laudable zeal of a true friend, wrote a ſpirited vindication 


Yiteral and verbal correQions, in the ne e No. 2 . 


little piece, as well as in his greater productions, has provoked 
the impotent rage, not only of thoſe who have ſmarted under 
is laſh, but of others who dreaded a ſcourge, which they 


Pere conſcious of deſerving. It is his Lordti.ip's peculiar fe- 
Jicity, however, to have incurred all the ſcurrility with which 


he has been treated, by the two moſt glorious efforts, which 
| Fold excite ſuch e and rancour—the vindication of 
Friend, and the defence of Religion 


1 While the generous warmth of friendſhip is held dear and valu- 
1 Able, while a pious zeal for religion, is revered among man- 
« 


Kind, his Lordſhip's eminent worth and abilities, will place him 


1 the molt eee char dere of the 1 


8 It is obſervable; that. <7 vindication Was publiſhed at 


uch as did not know the editor of the Patriot King, may 
rre ty expoſe his ridiculous vanity. 


ir. Pop E had conſigned the care of his works, and who, he 
hought, had ſome intention of Wii: io Mr. PopE's Life, told 


hi m 


” : 
rr — 


1.0 of his Lordſhip? s capacity. In a letter to Dean Swift, 


is above trifling: When he writes of any 


© Þ It would be unpardonable not to acquaint the reader, that 
gat the time when this infamous charge firſt made its appea- 


of Mr. Pop E's conduc, which is to be found, with ſome few 
This noble exertion of one of the beſt offices of friendſhip, | 


drew a load of abuſe on the writer. The truth is, that the 
padignant and undiflimulating ſpirit which he ſhews in this 


| But while wit and learning are honoured and 1 | | 


hat time, under the title of a Letter to the Lord Viſcount Holing- 
poke ; in a note of which, an anecdote is preſerved, that, to 


The editor being in company with the perſon to whom 


F Won ns T9 ms > wer _—_—— 
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| N aving reſcued our author's moral character wh | f 
n the only 1 imputation that was ever thrown upon it (. on, 
ö diculous as it was) it wil! perhaps be expected It | po 
j ſome notice ſhould be taken of his Religion. It 1 may | He 
N | appear ſtrange, that one of his ſtrong ſenſe and li- indem 
| beral mind, ſhould perſiſt in profeſling a religion lofty 
| fonded 1 in the gro oſſeſt error and abſurdity, and {| up: Ia head 
| ported by the moſt manifeſt fraud and tyranny. As 


But this ſeems rather to have been owing to the our 
_ tenderneis of his heart, than the weakneſs of his WW that 1 
he. d. the pi. 
When we conſider how deeply thoſe principles * pieſfin 
im printed, which we imbibe in our youth, and the taking 


reverence we entertain for the opinions of our parent, WW © not 
more eſpecially when filial affection comes in aid of con 
parental authority; when we reflect on the regard , he ade 


pay to our eatlieſt and moſt intimate friendſhips an 1 „ then 
connec ions, which we fl ould forfeit by abandonit „ me. 


thoſe principles, we all find that it requires ſome' But 
thing more than a ſtrong underſtanding, to make ar and af 
open renunciation of opinions, which would be atter the fol 


ded with the loſs of all thoſe heart felt pleaſuieh Th 
which we derive from the love of our parent, bia a 
and the eftecm of our earlieſt friends. then a 
Theſe were, no doubt, among the obſtacles which Y accout 
reſtrained Mr, Pore from publicly renouncing a re-}Wincur | 
. | | | him, \ 
decline 


— 
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him he had an anecdote, which he Lelleved nobody knew bu 
himſelf, “ I was fitting. one day, ſaid he, with Mr. Port 


| C 
_—_ in his laſt illneſs, who coming ſuddenly out of a rere pgs 
| * which you know he frequently fell into at that time, a! expect 
if | „fixing his eyes ſtedfait]y on me, Mr. M—, ſaid he, I bur 5 
if had an odd kind of a viſion : methought 1 ſaw my own kei. 25 
18 | open, and Ap:llo come out of it; 1 then law your head ope!, * 80 
lj and Apollo went into it; after which our heads cloſed ef Wal 
1 again.“ The perſon to whom he addreſſed this idle diſcour* Nr. Pc 
pl! RIPE could: not help ſmiling at his vanity, and with farcaſtic hum et the 
— replied, — Why, Sir, if I had an intention of writing ot du 
© * life, this might perhaps be a proper anecdote ; but I do nid, «+ 
| ; © ſee, that! in Mr. Pope” s, it will be of any conſequence who 2 Pri 
| « ver.“ Neither in truth would it have appeared now, . Princes 
N it not ſerve as a trait to characterize the pitiful inſtrument KC ro; 
| ſo baſe an aſperſion on the memory of ſuch a worthy man "bile | 
ppproac 


ſuch an exalted genius as Mr, Pop x. 


gion 
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gion, the bigotry of which he has more than once 

j -xpoſcd and 11diculed in his writings. 

Ile tells us himſelf that he lived under penal laws, 


1 head, or too tender a heart, | 
As no one can ſuppoſe i it owing to the former” can- 


. that this was the tine cauſe, is farther evident from 
the pious declaration he made on Lord Oxford's ex- 
piefſing his concern, that he ſhould be incapable of 
uking a place. Which,” ſaid our author,“ 1 could 


concern to my father and mother; ſuch concern,” 
E he added empaatically, © as [ would not give to ei- 
2 ther of them, for all the places he could have given 
me. 


But the powerful effect of Mr. Pops's filial piety 


the following authentic anecdote. 
The Queen declared her intention of 1 
bim at Twitenham with a viſit. His mother was 


ben alive; and leſt the viſit ſhould give her pain, on 

account of the danger his religious principles might 
incur by an intimacy with the court, his piety made 
Chim, with great duty and e beg that he 9 . 


dec line this honour * 
| Several of his friends, however, as might well be 
[expected, were anxious that he ſhould abjure the pro- 


of Wales condeſcended to do him the honour of a PF When 


moſt dutiful profeſſions of attachment. On which the Prince 
ad, © It is very well; but how ſhall we reconcile your love 
to a Priace, with your profeſſed indi ſpoſition to Kings: Since 
Princes will be Kings in time?“ Sir, replied Pork, I con- 
cr royalty under that noble and authoriſed type of the Lion; 
„nile he is young, and before his rails are grown, he may be 
ppproached, and careſſed with nen and Pleaſure, 

feſſion 


and many other diſadvantages ; not for want of ho- 
E nvſty or conſcience, but merely for having too weak | 


dour muſt neceſſarily impute it to the latter: And 


not be capable of without giving a great deal of 


and affection, cannot be better exemplified than by 


, Beine years after. ks mother beige then Spd; thi Prince 


Mr. Pork met him at the water-ſide, he expreſled the ſenſe 
of the honour done him in very proper terms, Joined with the 
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166 THE LIFE-OF \ 
feſſion of a religion, ſo inconſiſtent with his enliglu· Ari 
ned underſtanding, and ſo injurious to his intereſt, it is 

Among others, Atterbury the Biſhop of Rocheſle, “ tain, 
ſtrenuouſſy exerted his endeavours for that purpoſe, “ bare 
He had often preſſed him to this effect in private con- cula 
verſation, but Mr. Poet always declined or eluded! 
the ſubjecte. . 8 
On the death of his father, however, the Biſhop! +8 
addreſſed him very ſeriouſly on this ſubject, in the) 


following letter. 4 * For, 
have nothing to ſay to you on that melancholy 7 55 
„as 110 


ſubject, with an account of which the printed pr 
<< pers have furniſhed me, but what you have alfred n 
* „ 
When you have paid the debt of tenderneſs you ther 


e oweto the memory of a father, I doubt not but youll} e. 
will turn your thoughts towards improving tha © 
accident to your own eaſe and happineſs. Youl bly 
% have it now in your power to purſue that method lo ju 
of thinking and living which you like beſt” 8. 
To this Mr. PoE wrote the following well penned]. with 
_ anſwer. 5, % 8 * ealy, 
„%% os the « 

«© My Lord, 5 5 3s Y 
« I am truly obliged by your kind condolence on the | 


„my father's death, and the deſire you expreſs that 
I ſhall improve this incident to my advantage. | 
* know your Lordſhip's friendſhip to me is ſo exten 
_ «five, that you include in that wiſh, both my fpiri 
« tual and my temporal advantage; and it is what! 
dove to that friendſhip, to open my mind unreſery 
 « edly to you on this head. It is true, I have loſt: 
“patent, for whom no gains I could make would be 
any equivalent. But that was not my only tye: 
thank God another ſtill remains (and long ma) 
it remain) of the ſame tender nature: Genitrix «| 
Nb. — and excuſe me if I ſay with Euryalus, 


* Th 
religious 
bright j 
dee the 
Yorks, 


4. Nequeam lacrymas perferre parentis.” 
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« A rigid divine may call it a carnal tye, but ſure 
« it is a Virtuous one; at leaſt, l am more cer- 
* tain, that it is a duty of nature to preſerve a good 
„ parent's life and happineſs, than I am of any ſpe- 
culative point whatſoever. | ; 


* Hunc ego, nunc, linquam / 


„Fot /e, my Lord, would think this ſeparation more 


grie voils than any other ; and I, for my part, know 


* 25 little as poor Euryalus did of the ſucceſs of ſuch 
an adventure (for an adventure it is, and no ſmall 
one, In ſpite of the moſt poſitive divinity.) Whe- 
ther the change would be to my ſpiritual advan- 
tage, God only knows: this I know, that I mean 
das well in the religion I now profeſs, as I can poſ- 


ly good? To ſuch an one, the part of joining 


WM with any one body of Chriſtians might perhaps be 
ea, but I think it would not be fo, to renounce 


the other 5 | 


« Your lordſhip has formerly adviſed me to read 


JI the beſt controverſies between the churches. Shall 


tell you a ſecret ? I did fo at fourteen years old, 
WM (for I loved reading, and my father had no other 


WW books) there was a collection of all that had been 
wvritten on both ſides in the reign of King James 


the conſequence was, that | found myſelf a Papiſt 
'and a Proteſtant by turns, according to the laſt 
' little glory you would gain by my converſion. 
tlgious controverſy, without poſſefſing the Principles on which 


Yorks, p. 87. London Edit. oy A 
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| | ibly ever do in another. Can a man who thinks 
WM lo jultify a change, even if he thought both equal- 


the Second; I warmed my head with them, and 


book I read *. I am afraid moſt ſeekers are in 
' the ſame caſe, and when they ſtop, they are not 
' ſo properly converted as out-witted, You fee how 


* This is an admirable deſcription of every reader buſied in 


right judgment of the points in queſtion is to be regulated. 
dee the note on this Letter, vol. 8. edit. 8vo. of Porz's 
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And after all, 1 verily believe your Lordſhip and! 
* are bothof the ſame religion, if we were thoroughly 
„ underſtood by one another; and that all honell 
and reaſonable Chriſtians would be ſo, if they did 
but talk enough together eveiy day; and had no- 
Sg ** thing to do rogether, but to ſerve God, and live 

in peace with their neighbour. 

As to the temporal fide of the queſtion, can 
have no diſpute with you ; it is certain, all the be- 
*© neficial circumſtances of life, and all the ſhining 
ones, lie on the part you would invite me to. But 
if I could bring my ſelf to fancy, what I think you 
do but fancy, that J have any talents for active 
* life, 1 want health for it; and beſides it is a rea 
© truth, | have leſs inclination (if poſſible) than abi- 
AP lity. Contemplative life is not only my ſcene, but 
it is my habit too. I begun my life where mot 


cc 


people end theirs, with a dil-reliſh of all that the 


« world calls ambition: 


© called ſo 
hs ſtooping than clinrbing. 


"os 


do not know why it 1 


« and religious ſentiments in a few words. In my 
politics, | think no further than how to preſerve 
the peace of my life, in any government under 
Which I live ; nor in my religion, than to preſerve 
_ * the peace of my conſcience in any church with 

*« which I communicate. 
Hall governments are ſo far of God, as they ate 
„ rightly underſtood, and rightly adminiſtered; and 


„ wheie they are, or may be wrong, I leave it to 


God alone to mend or reform them; which when: 
* ever he does, it mult be by greater inſtrument 
than Jam. I am not a Papiſt, for I renounce the 
«6 ee invaſions of the papal power, and deteſt 
their arrogated authority over princes and ſlates. 
I ham a Catholic in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. 
If I was born under an abſolute prince, I would 
* be a quiet ſubject; but I thank God 1 was not, 
4 I] have a due ſenſe of the excellence of the Britiſh 
« conſtitution. In a word, the things I have always 


«6 wiſhed to ſee; are not a Roman Catholic, or a 
French 


for to me it always ſeemed to be rather | 
I'll tell you my politic 


| hope all churches and 


tenet: 
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«© French Catholic, or a Spaniſh Catholic, but 1 


*6. A true Catholic: and not a King of Whigs, | q! ? 1 

„or a King of Tories, but a King of Eng- o'r 
« land. Which God of his mercy grant his preſent "4 04 
« Majeſty may be, and all future Majeſties : You | 14 
„ ſee, my lord, I end like a preacher : this is ſermo 3-38 | 


ad clerum, not ad populum, Believe me, with 
infinite obligation and ſincere thanks, ever 


LS 


- — = 
— 


60 your, &c.“ 14 . | 
In this letter the diſcerning few will read. a full _—_ 
confeſſion of our author's faith He was not a ſlave. BY: 
to bigotry or ſuperſtition. He was not, as he him- 1.49 
ſelf ſomewhere jocularly expreſſes it, an idol wor- 4 


hipper, though a Papiſt. In ſhort, from the many " 
free and bold ſtrokes which are to be found not only _ 1 
in his public writings, but in his private correſpon- ' 
dences, againſt the groſſer abſurdities of the Romiſh no 
religion, it is evident that he was not a Aae to the 1 
tenets of it. 1 

That he did not renounce this religion on the 
death of his mother, is, among other cauſes, to be 
imputed to his tender caution of not giving ſcandal to 
ſome of his intimates of that PRIN whom he 
eſteemed and loved. 

His nice attention to 191 giving offence by a 


— 2 
— — — - 
ao - «060. eaten 


ſeeming neglect of religious decorum, was conſpicu- Hy 
ous in his lateſt moments. | 25 | | i 
When Mr. Hooke aſked him whether he would 6: i 
not die as his father and mother had done, and TY 
whether he ſhould ſend for a prieſt, he anſwer- © oF 
ed ] do not ſuppoſe it to be eſſential; but, Wi 
he added, “it will look right, and 1 heartily thank af) 
WH you for putting me in mind of it “.“ | 1 1 
Theſe words alone, ſpoken on ſo folemn an occa- Ni 
18 Mr. TE" on this occaſion, told the preſent. Biſhop of if 
| W Gloucciter, that the prieſt, whom he had provided to do the 


laſt office to the dying man, came out from him, penc- 
trated to the laſt degree with the ſtate of mind in which he 


tound his penitent kata and wrapt up in the love of God 
and man. 
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ſion, are ſufficient, without any other circumſtances, 


to point out to thofe of any penetration, what has 
been intimated above, that our author's underſtand- 


ing was too ſolid and acute to be perverted by the 


| fallacy and foppery of a religion, which can wy im 
poſe upon the vulgar. 


To the reaſons before aſſigned, why Mr. Port did 


not, on the death of his mother, publickly renounce 


the Romiſh religion, it may be added, that the con- 


' tempt with which converTs are too often treated, 


and the ſuſpicion which is generally entertained of 
their ſincerity, more eſpecially when their converſion 


inclines to that fide to which temporal intereſt gives 
a bias, were motives which muſt have very power- 


fully co-operated on one of our author's extreme de- 
licacy and ſenſibility, which made him abhor the 


thought of being ſuſpected to ſacrifice his religious 


ine: with from any motive of es tos honour or 
intere | 


Not many months before his death, in a ſerious 


and retired converſation with the preſent Biſhop of 
| Glouceſter, ſpeaking of perſecution for religious 


opinions, he ſaid he was convinced that the Church 
of Rome had all the marks of that anti-chrilitan 
power, predicted of in the writings of the New Tel- 
tament. On which his friend aſking him why he 


would not publicly leave that corrupt church, which 
would be a great triumph to truth, and do public 


ſervice to his country ; he replied, he thought him- 
ſelf of too little conſequence to do much good there- 


by, and he was very certain it would be exponng 
| himtelf to much abuſe. 


Nevertheleſs, no man ever 1 a greater te- 


verence and veneration of the Deity, ot cntertained 


a firmer perſuaſion of the truths of Chriſtianity. 
Wiilings and Freethinkers are always forward t0 


; pervert the ſentiments of eminent writers, ſo as to 
5 give countenance to their own ridiculous and licen- 


tious principles. 
Whenever our author's writings were thus miſap- 
| | plied, 
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plied, it gave him unaffectẽd concern ;.and he readily 


embraced the firſt occaſion of entering his proteſt a- 


gainſt all ſuch miſconſtructions. 

With this pious view, as has been intimated, 
he penned his Univerſal Prayer, on the idea of 
the Lord's prayer, to obviate all ſuſpicions of his in- 
clining toward fate and naturaliſm, by ſhewing his 


firm belief of revelation, his religious acquieſcence in 
the ſupreme will, and his confidence full of hope and 5 


immortality. 
He was wont to ſay, among his private friends, 


that“ he was ſo certain of the ſoul's being immor- 
tal, that he ſeemed to feel it within him, as it 


were by intuition.” 


A day or two before his death, he was, as is 
common in the laſt ſtage of his diſorder, at times, de- 


lirious. In one of theſe temporary abſences of rea- 


ſon, or rather in one of its diſorders, he roſe by four 


in the morning, and a friend at that time with him 


and anxious for him, went and ſought after him, 
and found him in his library very buſy in writing. 


He perſuaded him to deſiſt, and took away the pa- 
per unperceived, to ſhew it to Mr. Warburton. But 


what does the reader conjecture was the ſubject of 
this great man's difordered thoughts? It was on 


the Immortality of the Soul: on a theory of his own 
juſt then excogitated ; in which he ſpeaks of thoſe. 


material things which tend to ſtrengthen and ſupport 


the ſoul's immortality, and of thoſe which weaken 
and deſtroy it. Viſions ſuggeſted to him, from for- 


mer reflexions on his own caſe, This is only men- 


tioned to ſhew, that the ſame momentous ideas poſ- 
ſeſſed his mind both in ſickneſs and in health, in the | 


ſane and inſa ne tate of his mind. 
In ſhort, he worſhipped the Supreme Being with 


an ardent and pure devotion: he took all occaſions 


to manifeſt his firm belief of Revelation, and, as the 
reſult of the whole, he ſteadily and uniformly prac- 
| tifed all the eſſential duties of religion. 


Our author, ſome er before his death, made 
5 2 8 his 
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his Will, the contents of which have already been 
made public: but as this ſolemn inſtrument ſeems, 


with the utmoſt propriety, to claim a place in the 
hiſtory of his life, a copy of it is here ſubjoined. 


In the name of God, Amen. I Alexander Pops 
„ of Twickenham, in the county of Middleſex, make 
this my laſt will and teſtament. 1 refign my ſou! 
toits Creator in all humble hope of its tuture hap- 
pineſs, as in the diſpoſal of a Being infinitely good. 


As to my body, my will is, that it be buried near 
the monument of my dear parents at Twickenham, 


„with the addition, after the words filis fecit—of 


( theſe only, er fibi: Qui obiit anno 17—actatis— 


and that it be carried to the grave by ſix of the 
pooreſt men of the pariſh, to each of whom J order 


a a ſuit of grey coarſe cloth, as mourning. It ! 


happen to die at any inconvenient diſtance, let the 


„ ſame be done in any other pariſh, and the inſcrip- 
tion be added on the monument at Twickenham. 


I hereby make and appoint my paiticular friends, 


Allen Lord Bathurft, Hugh Earl of Marchmont, 
the Honourable William Murray, his Majeſty's 
© ſolicitor general, and George Acbuthnot, of the 


Court of Exchequer, Eſq; the ſurvivors or ſurvi- 


** vor of them, executors of this my laſt will and teſ 


% tament. i EEC wr 
But all the manuſcript and unprinted papers, 


„ which I ſhall leave at my deceaſe, I deſire may 

e be delivered to my noble friend, Henry St. John, 

Lord Bolingbroke, to whoſe ſole care and judg- 
„ ment I commit them, either to be preſerved or to 
© be deſtroyed ; or, in caſe he ſhall not ſurvive me, 
4 to the aboveſaid Earl of Marchmont. Theſe, 
“ who in the courſe of my life have done me all o- 
ther good offices, will not refuſe me this laſt after 
e my death: I leave them therefore this trouble, as 
a mark of my truſt and friendſhip ; only deſiring 
4 them each to accept of ſome ſmall memorial of me: 
That my Lord Bolingbroke will add to his library 


5 


* 


all the volumes of my works and tranſlations of 


« Homer, 


— 
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Homer, bound in red Morocco, and the eleven 
volumes of thoſe of Eraſinus : That my Lord 
Marchant will take the larger paper edition of 
Thuanus, by Buckiey, and that portrait of Lord 
6 Bolingbroke, by Kichardſon, which he ſhall pre- 
fer: That my Lord Bathurſt will find a place for 
the three ſtatues of tae Hercules of Farneſe, the 
Venus of Medicis, and the Apollo in chiaro oſcure, 
„done by Kneller : That Mr. Murray will accept 
„of the marble head of Homer, by Bernini; and of 
„Sir Iſaac Newton, by Guelfi: and that Mr. Ar- 
buthnot will take the Watch I commonly wore, 
which the King of Sardinia gave to the late Earl 
of Peterborough, and he to me on his death-bed ; 
together with one of the pictures of Lord Boy 
« lingbroke. 
tem, I deſire Mr. Lyttelton to accept of the 
« buſts of Spencer, Shakeſpear, Milton, and Dryden, 
in marble, which his royal malter the Prince was 
« pleaſed to give me. I give and deviſe my library 
of printed books to Ralph Allen of Widcombe, 
« Eſq; and to the Reverend Mr. William Warbur- 
ton, or to the ſurvivor of them (when thoſe be- 
longing to Lord Bolingbroke are taken out, and 
«© when Mrs. Martha Blount has choſen threeſcore 
out of the number.) 1 alſo give and bequeath to 
« the faid Mr. Warburton, the property of all ſuch 
of my works already printed, as he hath written, 
or ſhall wiite commentaries or notes upon, and 
„ which 1 have not otherwiſe diſpoſed of, or alie- 

„ nated ; and all the profits which ſhall ariſe after 

„my death from ſuch editions as he ſhall publiſh 

«+ without future alterations. | 
I ltem, In caſe Ralph Allen. Eſq; aboveſaid ſhall 
ſurvive me, I order my executors to pay him the 
ſum of one hundred and fifty pounds, being, to 
the beſt of my calculation, the account of what 1 
have received from him partly for my own, and 
partly for charitable uſes. If he refuſe to take 
this himſelf, I deſire him to employ it in a way, 1 
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« am perſuaded he will not diſlike, to the benefit of 


0 the Bath W 8. 


ED vive 


* The reader cannot fail to be ſmitten with the apparent 
coolneſs which Mr Por r, by this extraordinary bequeſt, be- 
trays towards his truly amiable agd generous friend Mr, Allen: 


and the impartiality of f hiſtory will not allow me to conceal the 
_ cauſe. 


Mr. Por x's extravagant attachment to Mrs. Blount is well 


| known, and ſtrongly diſplayed in this Will itſelf. About a year 


before Mr, Por E's death, this Lady, at the deſire of Mr. Porr 
and Mr. Allen, paid a viſit to the latter at Prior Park, where 
ſhe behaved herſelf in ſo arrogant and unbecoming a manner, 
that it occaſioned an irreconcileable breach between her and 
ſore part of Mr Allen's family, As Mr. Porx's extreme 


friendſhip and affection ſor Mrs. Blount, made him conſult her 


in all h concerns, ſo when he was about making his laſt will, 


he adviſed with her on the occaſion; and ſhe declared to kim 
ſhe would not accept the large proviſion made by it for herſelf, 
unleſs be returned back, by way of legacy, all that he had re- 
ceived of Mr. Allen, on any account: and Mr. Porr, with the 


greateſt reluctance, complied with the infirmity of ſuch a vin- 
dictive ſpirit. 


Mr Allen, on reading this clauſe, and brving the ſum 
mentioned, ſmiled and faid—*& Poor Mr. Port was always a 


„bad accomptant ; however,” ſays he, “ I will receive the 
„ legacy (as Mrs, Blount | is the retiduary legatce) ard give it to 


„ the Bath hoſpital :** which he accordingly did. And to 


ſhew that his affection to Mi, Pops was (till the ſame bens 


all that was blameable in this affair to the charge of Mrs Blount) 
he doubled the legacy Mr. Pop E left to his faithful and favou- 
rite ſervant John Searl, and took him and his family into his 


protection, 
One of Mr. Pop E's intimate friends, who was obliged to him 
for all he had, being diſe ppointed by his will, had the inſolence 


to obſerve on this occaſion, that „ rhe public ſaid (hiding his 
own rancour under a name which will bear every thing) a: 


« Mr. Pope bad d vided his fortune evithout any el ber regard than 


& to his fame and bis miſtreſs.” Ss ear y were tele returns for 
the pureſt friendſhip paid to his memory. 


It is certain, however, that Mr. Poet in 1 as in the oh 


| of Lord Bolingbroke, deſerved pity inſtead of blame, For though 
he had the ſtrongeſt friendſhip and affecion for Mrs. Blount, 
yet it was of a kind the moſt innocent and pure, notwithſtand 


ing what malignant ormirthful people might ſuggeſt to the con- 
trary, either in jeſt or earneſt, But no excuſe can be made for 


Mrs. Blount s abuſe of the influence ſhe had over bim; ; or for 


the 
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* Igive and deviſe to my ſiſter-in law, Mrs Mag- 
Galen Racket, the ſum of three hundred pounds; 
„ and to her ſons, Henry arid Robert Racket, one 


her all my right and interett in and upon a bond 
Hof five hundred pounds, due to me from her ſon 
Michael. I alſo give her the family pictures of 
my father, mother, and aunts, and the diamond 
ring my mother wore, and her golden watch. I 
« give to Eraſmus Lewis, Gilbert Weſt, Sir Cle- 
„% ment Cotterell, William Rollinſon, Nathaniel 
Hook, Etquires, and to Mrs. Anne Arbuthnot, to 
each the ſum of five pounds, to be laid out ina 
ring, or any memorial of me; and to my ſervant, 
John Searl, who has faithfully and ably ferved 
me many years, I give and deviſe the ſum of one 
hundred pounds, over and above a year's wages 
to himſelf and his wife; and to the poor gf the 


vided among them by the ſaid John Searl : And. 
it is my will, if the {aid John Searl die before me, 


that the ſaid {um of one hundred pounds go to his 
wife or children.  — 


Welbeck- ſtreet, Cavendiſh- -ſquare, the ſum of one 
thouſand pounds immediately on my deceaſe: and 
all the furniture of my grotio, urns in my garden, 


not otherwile diſpoſed of in this my will, I give 


the Farne and neglet ſhe ſhewed to him throughout his 


whole laſt illneſs. 


In ſhort it was his fortune, like Manley? Ss in the Pr. aw 


DEALER, to be egregiouſly duped by his friend, and - 
treſs. The maſk of rigid, ſavage virtue, hic h the er 

aſſumed when he turned philotopher, and the tender: ets cf 
friendſhip which he thought he ſaw in the other, 9, A ipy t 
of one of the beſt heads and hearts that ever was, 


I 4 57 « ſur⸗ 


„hundred pounds each. I alſo releaſe and give to 


parith of Lwickepham, twenty, pounds,"to be di- 


% Item, 1 give and devite to Mrs. Martha Blount, 
younger daughter of Mrs. Martha Blount, late of 


houſe-hold-goods, chattels, plate, or whatever is 


and deviſe to the {aid Mrs. Martha Blount, out of 
a fincere regard, and long friendſhip for her. And 
it is my will, that my aboyelaid Executors, the 
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ſurvivors or. ſurvivor of them, ſhall take an account 
of all my eſtate, money or bonds, &c. and, after 
paying my debts and legacies, ſhall place out all 
the reſidue upon government, or other ſecurities, 


according to their beſt judgment ; and pay the 


produce thereof, half yearly, to the ſaid Mrs, 
Martha Blount, during her natural life: and after 
her deceaſe, I give the ſum of one thouſand pounds 
to Mrs. Magdalen Racket, and her ſons, Robert, 
Henry, and. John, to be divided equally among 
them, or to the ſurvivors or ſurvivor of them ; 

and after the deceaſe of the ſaid Mrs. Martha 
Blount, I give the ſum of two hundred pounds to 
the aboveſaid Gilbert Weſt ; two hundred to Mr, 
George Arbuthnot ; two hundred to his ſiſter, 
Mrs. Anne Arbuthnot; and one hundred to my 
ſervant, John Searl; to which ſoever of theſe ſhall 
be then living: And all the reſidue and remainder 


= '» 


This is my 1 will and reftamegs writt rep \ with 


e my "own hand, and ſealed with my ſe3}, this 


cc 


twellth day of December, in the year of our . ä 


one thouland ſeven hundred and forty three. 


„AL. EX. 19 *. 


« Signed, ſealed, and declared 
oh by the T eſtator. as his laſt 
Will and teſtament, in 
” preſence of us, 


oy Radiat. | 
Stephen Hales, miniſter at 
** Teddington. 


86 Joſeph Spence, proſeſſbr of | 


** hiſtory in the Univerſi- 
ty of Oxford,” 


Soon 
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Soon after he had made his will, he wrote a letter 


to the learned commentator on his works, herein 1 = 


the following pathetic paſſage. ** I own,” ſays he, 
* the late encroachments upon my conſtitution, 
mike me willing to fee the end of all farther care 
about me or my works. 1 would reſt for the one, 
in 4 full reſignation of my being to be diſpoſed of 


10 
14 


8 


though indeed a trifle, yet a trifle may be ſome 
eramifie) | would commit them to the candour of 


or inadvertent and cenſorious reader: And no 
hand can ſet them in fo good a light, or ſo well 
can turn their beſt tide to the day, as your own.' 

In the year 1751, was publiſhed a compleat 
edition of Mr. Popk's works. In what manner it 


was executed, and how far Ir. Porz has been 
zu ifed in the choice he made both of a fiiend, 
and a critic, the approbation of the impartial public 


has long ſince determined. 
To that impartial tribunal, I ſubmit the foregoing 


ſheets in which I have endeavoured to do juſtice to 


Mr. PoE s character, whether he is conſidered as an 


author, or as a man. If I have been miſtaken i in my | 


judgment of his literary capacity, his writings are in 


every body's hands, and the reader's better taſte will 


correct me. In the delineation of his oral charac- 
ter. 1 have been more attentive to preſerve a faith- 
fullikeneſs, than to draw a graceful piQure. 


The work, ſuch as it is, will not, I truſt, be alto- 
gether without i its uſe: One of the molt inſtructive 
zi!ts to poſterity, being the Life of a Man of Genus 


and VIRTUE, | 
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by the Father of all mercy; And for the other 


a ſenſible and reflecting judge, rather than to the 
naticy of every ſhort- ſighted and malevolent critic, 
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AA R ON HILL Bla 


LETTER 4. 
From Mr. POP E, to AARON Ht L L, Ef; 
"BTR, Jan. 26, 1730-31. 


can truly ſay, I never gave you juſt cauſe of com- 
A. plaint, You once miſtook on a bookſcller's idle 
report *, and publickly expreſſed your miſtake; yet 


vou miſtook a ſecond. time, that two initial letters... 


* of 1 was Mr. Pope's opinion of Mr. Hill's poem cal- 
led the Nertbern flar, ls | 


| On- 


AM obliged to you for your compliment, and 
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80 ATFENTDIX; No. I. 
only“, were meant of you, though every letter in 
the alphabet was put in the ſame manner: and, in 
1 truth (except ſome few) thoſe letters were ſet at ran- 
| dom to occaſion what they did occaſion, the ſuſpicion 
df bad and jealous writers, of which number I could 
py never reckon Mr. Hill, and moſt of whoſe names | 
did not know. e | RS: 
Upon this miſtake you were too ready to attack 
me, in a paper of very pretty verſes, in ſome public 
0 journal.— ſhould imagine the Dunciad meant you 
= real compliment, and fo it has been thought by many, 
; who have aſked, to whom that paſſage made that ob- 
lique Panegyric? As to the notes, | am weary of 
telling a great truth, which is, that I am not the au- 
thor of them; though I love truth ſo well, as fairly 
to tell you, Sir, I think even that note a commenda- 
tion, and ſhould think myſelf not ill-uſed to have the 
fame words ſaid of me: therefore, believe me, I ne- 
ver was other than friendly to you, in my own mind, 
Have I not much more reaſon to complain of rhe 
Caveat}. Where give me leave, Sir, to tell you, 
with the fame love of truth, and with the frankneſs 
it inſpired (which, I hope, you will ſee, through | 
this whole letter,) I am falſly abuſed, in being repre- 
ſented © ſneakingly to approve, and want the worth to | 
% cheriſh, or befriend men of merit.” It is, indeed, 
Sir, a very great error: I am ſorry the author of that 
reflection knew me no better, and happened to be 
unknown to thoſe who could have better informed 
him: for I have the charity to think, he was miſled 
only by his ignorance of me, and the benevolence to 
forgive the worſt thing that ever, (in my opinion) was 
ſaid of me, on that ſuppoſition. FT ” 


* The initial letters to the characters of the ſeveral kinds 
1 of genius in the Profund, in the 6th chap. of the Art of ſinking 
| in Poetry, RI are 8 VVV 5 
I That Mr. H. Bad publiſhed pieces in his youth, bordering upon 
6 the bombaſi, Mr. P. uſed to laugh at what he had done himſelß. 
WW | of that ſort, and would quote verſes for the diverſion of his 
© friends, from an epic poem he wrote when a boy, 
A thing which Mr. H. ſays was his, | 


I do 


tg cilticiſm, made on my poetry, by whomtſoever : 
I could do Mr. Dennis any humane office, I 
would though 1 were ſure he would abuſe me perſo- 


nally to-morrow ; therefore it is no great merit in 


me, to find, at my heart, I am your fervant. I am 
very forty you ever was of another opinion —1 ſee, 
by many marks, you dittinguiſhed me from my co- 


temporary writers: had we known one another, you 


had diſtinguiſhed me from others, as a man, and no 
ill, or ill-natured one. I only wiſh you knew, as 
well as I do, how much | prefer qualities of the 
heart to thoſe of the head: I vow to God, I never 


thought any great matters of my poetical capacity; 


only thought it a little better, comparatively, than 


that of ſome very mean writers, who are too proud. 
—But, I do know, certainly, my moral life is ſupe- 
r:0r to that of moſt of the wits of theſe days. This 


is a ſilly letter, but it will ſhew you my mind honeſt 
y, and, I HOPE, convince you, [ can be, and am, 


$; ir, | 
Your wery affeionate 
and humble Servant, | 


A. | Pore, p 


-DETT ES: I. 


From Mr. Poe, | to Aaron Hir, Eſq; 
Parſons Green, Feb. be 1730-1. | 


Sten I am fully ſatisfied we are each of us 


ſincerely and affeCtionately ſervants to the other, 


I defire we may be no further miſled by the warmth 
of writing on this ſubject. If you think I have ſhewn | 
too much weakneſs, or if 1 think you have ſhewn too 


much 
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1 do faithfully aſſure you, I never was angry at 
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and ſent my aſſurances to the contrary, But I do not 


much warmth, let us forgive one another's temper, 
I told you 1 thought my letter a filly one; but the 
more I thought ſo, the more in ſending it J ſhewed 


my truſt in your good diſpoſition toward me. I am 


ſorry you took it to have an air of negle, or ſuperi- 
ority : becauſe I know in my heart, I had not the 


leaſt thought of my being any way ſuperior to Mr, 


Hill; and, far from the leaſt deſign to ſhew neglect to 
a gentleman who was ſhewing me civility, I meant in 


return to ſhew him a better thing, finceiity ; which! 


am forry ſhould be fo ill expreſſed as to ſeem rude- 
neſs. meant but to complain as trankly as you, 


that all complaints on both ſides might be out, and 


at a period for ever: I meant by this to have laid 3 


ſurer foundation for your opinion of me for the ſu- 
ture, that it might no more be ſhaken by miſtakes or 
whiſpers. 8 | | 


| 1 am ſure, Sir, you have a higher opinion of my 


poetry than | myſelf, But I am fo deſirous you ſhould | 
have a juſt one of me every way, that I wiſh you 
_ underſtood both my temper in general, and my juſtice 


to you in particular, better than I find my letter re- 


preſented them, I wiſh it the more, ſince you tel 
me how ill a picture my enemies take upon them to 


give, of the mind of a man they are utter ſtrangers 
to. However, you will obſerve, that much {pl-en 


and emotion are a little inconſiſtent with negle@, and 
an opinion of /uperiority. Towards them, God 


knows, I never felt any emotions, but what bad wri- 


ters raiſe in all men, thoſe gentle ones of laughter 


or pity : that I was ſo open, concerned, and ſerious, 


with reſpect to you only, is ſure a proof of regard, 


not neglet. For in truth, nothing ever vexed me, 


till I faw your epigram againſt Dr. Swift and me 
come out in your papers: and this, indeed, did yex 
me. to ſee one ſwan among the geeſe. = 


That the letters A. H. were applied to you 
in the papers, I did not know, (for J ſeldom read 
them); [I heard it only from Mr. S. as from yourſelt, 


{oe 
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my time, except yourſelf, and ſuch as I have had no 
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{ze how the annotator on the Dunciad could have 
rectified that miſtake, ublichh, without particulari- 
zing your name, in a book where ] thought it too 
good to be inferted. No doubt he has applied that 
paſſage in the D. to you, by the ſtory he tells; but 
his mention of bombaj?, only in ſome of your juvenile 
pieces, I think, was meant to ſhe w, that paſſage hint- 


ed only at that allegorical muddineſs, and not at any 
avorſe ſort of dirt, with which ſome other writers 


were Charged. I hate to fay what will not be be- 
lieved : yet when J told you, Many aſked me to 


« evhorn that oblique praiſe was meant?” | did not 


tell you 1 anſwered, it was you. Has it efcaped your 
obſervation, that the name is a ſyllable too long ? 


Or (if you will have it a chriſtian name) is there any 


other in the whole book ? Is there no author of two 
ſyllables whom 1t will better fit, not only as getting 


out of the allegorical muddineſs, but as having been 


dipt in the dirt of party-writing, and recovering from 
it betimes? I know ſuch a man, who would take it 
for a compliment, and ſo would his patrons too—But 
| aſk you not to believe this, except you are vaſtly 
inclined to.it, I will come cloſer to the point: would 
you have the note 4% out? It ſhall, Would you 


have it expreſly faid, you were not meant? It ſhall, 


if I have any influence on the editors = 
I believe the note was meant only as a gentle re- 


buke, and friendly: I underſtood very well the ca- 
vat on your part to be the ſame; and complained 


(you ſee) of nothing but two or three lines reflecting 


on my behaviour and temper to other auriters; becauſe 
I knew they were not true, and you could not know 


they were. 


| You cannot in your cool judgment think it fair to 
fix a man's character on a point, of which you do not 


give one inſtance? Name but the man, or men, to 
whom I have unjuſtly omitted approbation or encou- 


ragement, and I will be ready to do them juſtice. 1 


think I have publickly praiſed all the beſt writers of 


fair 


* 
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fair opportunity to praiſe. As to the great and popu- 


lar, | have praiſed but few, and thole at the times 
when they were leaſt popular. Many of thoſe writers 
have done nothing elſe but flattered the Great and 


Popular, or been worſe employed by them in party- 


ſtuff. I do indeed think it 20 great pride in me, to 
| ſpeak about hen with tome air of ſuperiority ; and 
this, Sir, muſt be the cauſe (and no other) that made 

me addreſs that declaration of my temper towards 


them, to you, who had accuſed me of the contrary; 


not, I aſſure you, from the leaſt imagination of any 


reſemblance between vou and them, either in merit 


or circumſtances. 
I named Mr. Dennis, becauſe you diſtinguiſh him 
from the reſt: ſo do I, But, moreover, he was up- 


permoſt in my thoughts, from having endeavoured 


(before your admonition) to promote his affair, with 
Lord Wilmington, Lord Lanidown, Lord Blandiord, 


and Mr. Pulteney, &c. who promiied me to favour it. 


But it would be unjuſt to meaſure my good-will by 
the effects of it on the Great, many of whom are the 
laſt men in the world who will pay tributes of this 
fort, from their own un-giving nature; and many of 


whom laugh at me when J ſeriouſly petition for Mr. 


Dennis. After this, I muſt not name the many 
whom I have fruitleſsly ſolicited : I hope yet to be 
more ſucceſsful. But, Sir, you ſeem too iniquitous 


in your conceptions of me, when you fancy I called 


ſuch things ſervices. I called them but humane of- 


fices : ſervices I ſaid I would render him, if 1 could. 
I would aſk a place for life for him; and I have; 


but that is not in my power: if it Was, it would be a 
ſervice, and | wiſh it. 


I mentioned the 5% bility of Mr. D's abuf ing me 


for forgiving him, becauſe he actually did, in print, 
lately repreſent my poor, undeſigning, ſubſcriptions 
to him, to be the effect of fear, and deſire to ſtop his 


critiques upon me. I with Mr. Hill would (for once) 


think ſo candidly of me, as to believe me ſincere in 


one declaration, that ** I deſire no man to belye his 


“ own judgment in wy favour.” Fan though 
| | R J ac» 
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{ acknowledge your generous offer ® to give examples 
of imperfeaions rather out of your own works than 
mine, in your intended book; 1 conlent, with all 
my heart, to your confining them to mine; for two 
reaſons: the one, that I fear your ſenſibility that way 
is greater than my own (by oblerving you ſeem too 
concerned at that hint given by the notes on the Dun- 
ciad of a little fault in the works of your youth only): 

the other is a better, namely, that ] intend to amend 
by your remarks, and correct the faults you find, if 
they are ſuch as 1 expect from Nr. Hill's cool Judg * 


ment. 


may (1 fay not, will) make me remembered: bnt it 
is my morality only that muſt make me beloved or hap- 


py: and if it be any deviation from greatneſs of mind, 


to prefer friendſhips to tame, or the honeſt enjoy- 
ments of life to noiſy praiſes ; I fairly confeſs that 
meanneſs. Therefore, it is, Sir, that |] much more 
reſent any attempt againſt my moral character (which 
know to be unjuſt) than any to leſſen my poetical 
one, (which, for all I know, may be very juſt) 
Pray then, Sir, excuſe my weak letter, as I do 
your warm one, I end as | begun. You gueſſed 
right, that I was fick when I wrote it: Yours are 
very well written, but I have neither health nor time 
to make mine ſo. I have writ a whole book of re- 
tractations of my writings (which would greatly im 
prove your criticiſms on my errors) but of my lite cpa 
manners I do not yet repent one jot, eſpecially when 
find in my heatt I continue to be, without the leaſt 


acrimony (even as little as l defire you ſhould bear t to | 


n ee Sir, 
Tours affeficnately. 


Me. H. bad told him that he had almoſt finiſhed An Eſſay 


en propriety and impropriety in deſign, thought and epi lon, il- 
luſtrated by examples in both kinds, from the Writings of Mr. 


Pepe; which, if it would create the icaſt pain in Mr. Poes, 


he was willing with all his heart to have it rua thus. An Eſſay 
mm propriety and impropriety, &c. illuſtrated by examples of the 
firfl from the rags of Mr, e and of the 2 from theſe of 


the author, 
| LE T- 


I am very ſenſible, that my goetical talent; is all that 


: { q 

' : if : 
£ 

: 1 


while reaſon, and the conſideration upon what condi— 


when you find yourſelf ſo. 


hearts of others who more want them. I 
flatter you in ſaying, I think your tragedy will do this 
effectually (to which I had occaſion, the other day, 
to do juſtice to Mr, Wilks) or whatever elſe you chuſe 
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Frem Mr. Pore, to AARON Hitz, Eſq; 


Sept. 1, 1731. 


1 COULD not perſuade myſelf to write to you 


ſince your great lots, till I hoped you had received 


ſome allevia ion to it, from the only hand which can 
give any, that of Time. Not to have mentioned it, 
however faſhionable it may be, I think unnatural, and 


in ſome ſenſe inhuman ; and I fear the contrary cul- 


tom is too much an excuſe, in reality, for that inditfe- 


rence we too uſually have for the concern of another 
in truth, that was not my caſe : I know the reaſon of 
one man is of little effect toward the refiznation of 
another ; and when I compared the forces of your: 


and mine, I doubted not which had the advantage, 
even though in your own concern, Tis hard, that 
in theſe tender afflitions the greatneſs of the mind 
and the goodneſs are oppoſite to each other; and that 


1 


tions we receive all the goods of this life, operate 
towards our quiet; even the beſt of our pation: 
(which are the ſame things with the fofteit . of our 


virtues) refuſe us that comfort. But I will ſay no 


more on this melancholy ſubject. The whole intent 


of this letter is to tell you how much I wiſh you ca- 


pable of conſolation, and how much I wiſh to know 
| would hope you begin 
to ſeek it, to amuſe your mind with thoſe ſtudies of 


which Tully fays, Adverſis perfugium & ſolatiun 
N pra bent, and to tranſ{cribe (if 1 may ſo expreſs it) | 


your . own ſoftnefſes and generous paſſions into the 


to divert your own paſſion with, and to raiſe that of 


your readers.— I wiſh the change of place, or the 


views of nature in the country, made a part of your 
| . | ſcbeme. 


I do not 
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{heme.—You once thought of Richmond wiſh 


vou were there, or nearer, 1 have thrice miſſed of 
you in town, the only times I have been there: my 
laſt month was paſſed at my Lord Cobham's, and in 
a journey through Oxfordſhite : I wiſh you as ſuſcep- 


tible, at this time, of theſe pleaſures as lam. TI have 


been truly concerned for you, and for your daughter, 


who | believe is a true part of you, I will trouble 


vou no farther, but with the aſſurance that I am not 
ene, | 3 
Sir, Yours, Ec. 


LETTER W. 
From Mr. Poet, to AARON Hir, Eſq 


| Sept. 3. 1731. 


HAVE been, wad yet am, totally confined by my 
mother's relapſe, it that can be called fo, which 
is rather a conſtant and regular decay. She is now 
on her laſt bed, in all proba ability, from whence ſhe 


has not riſen in ſome weeks, yet in no direct pain, 
but a perpetual languor, I ſoffer for her, for my- 


{-If, and for you, in the reflection of what you have 


telt at the fide of a ſick bed wivch I now feel, and of 


what I prob: bly ſoon ſhall fuffer which you now ſut- 
ſer, in the lots of one's beſt friend. TI have withed 


(ever ſince | ſaw your letter) to aſk you, ſince you 
tind your own houle a ſcene of ſorrows, to pals ſome 
days in mine; which 1 begin 10 think | ſhall ſoon 


os the ſame melancholy reaſon to ſhun. In the 


mean time | make a fort of amuſement of this me- 


lancholy ſituation itſelf, and try to derive a comfort 
in imagining I give ſome to her. I am ſeldom promp- 
ted to poetry in theſe circumſtances ; yet I will fend 


you a few lines I ſent t'other day ok her bed- ſide to 
a particular friend. Indeed I want fpirits and matter, 


to ſend you any thing elſe, or on any other ſubject. 


Theſe too are > ſpurt: leſs, and incorrect. 
While 
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While ev'ry joy, ſucceſsful youth ! is thine, 
Be no unpleaſing melancholy mine. 
Me long, ah long! may theſe ſoft cares engage ; 
To rock the cradle of repoſing age, 
_ With lenient arts prolong a parent's breath, 
Make languor ſmile, and ſniooth the bed of death, 
Me, when the cares my better years have ſhown 
Another's age ſhall haſten on my own; _ 
Shall ſome kind hand, like B** ®'s or thine, 
Lead gently down, and favour the decline? 
In wants, in ſickneſs, ſhall a Friend be nigh, _ 
Explore my th:ught, and watch my aſking he? 
Whether that blefling be deny'd, or givin, _ 
Thus far, is right; the reſt belongs to heav'n. 


Excuſe this, in a man who is weak and wounded, but 
not by his enemies, bur for his friends, I wiſh you 
the continuance of all that is yet dear to vou in lie, 
and am truly, &cc. Rn mw is 


Ps 2 as 4 1 5 . 8 ——— 


„ 
From Mr. Por E, to Aaron HIT, Eſq; 


- . Cavicknbam, Dec. 44, 1731: 


F Thank you for your tragedy, which I have now | 


read over a ſixth time, and of which I not only 
preſerve, but increaſe my eſteem. You have been 
kind to this age, in not telling the next, 1n your pre- 
face, the ill taſte of the town, of which the reception 
you deſcribe it to have given of your play (worſe, in- 


deed, than I had heard, or could have imagined) is 


a more flagrant inſtance than any of thoſe trifles men- 
tioned in my epiſtle ; which yet, I hear, the ſore va- 
nity of our pretenders to taſte flinches at extremely, 
The title you mention had been a properer to that 
epiſtleI have heard no criticiſms about it, nor do [ 
liſten after them; Nos hæc novimus ee nihil (1 mean, 
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! think the verſes to be ſo) : but as you are a man of 

tender ſentiments of honour, 1 know it will grieve you 
to hear another undeſervedly charged with a crime his 
heart is free from: for if there be truth in the world, 
| declare to you, I never imagined the leaſt applica- 
tion of what | faid of Timon could be made to the D. 


of -Ch= 


s, than whom there is ſcarce a more 


blameleſs, worthy and generous, beneficent character, 


among all our nobility: and if I have not loſt my 
lenles, the town has loft them, by what I heard 0 
te, as but two days ago, of the uproar on this head. 
| am certain, it you calmly read every particular of 
tat deſcription, you'll find almoſt all of them point- 
blank the reverſe oi that perſon's Willa. It is an 
wkward thing for a man to print, in defence of his 


own work, againſt a chimæra: you know not who, 
Wo what, you fight againſt : the objections ſtart up in 
WW: ww ſhape, like the armies and phantoms of magi- 


cians, and no weapon can cut a miſt, or a ſhadow. 
Vet it au have been a pleaſure to me, to have 


fund ſome friend ſaying a word in my just fication, 


- W :zainſt a moſt malicious falſhood. I ſpeak of ſuch, 


s have known by their own experience, theſe twen- _ 
iy years, that I always took up their defence, when 
any ftream of calumny ran upon them. It it gives 
the duke one moment's uneaſineſs, I ſhould think my- 
lelt ill paid, if the whole earth adnured the poetry; 
and believe me, would rather never have written a_ 
verſe in my life, than that any one of them ſhould 


trouble a truly good man. It was once my caſe be- 


tended one another. 


a unhappineſs, the ſecond yours. I look upon the fate 


— Hof your piece, like that of a great treaſure, which is 


at buried as ſoon as brought to light; but it is ſure to be 
aug up the next age, and enrich poſterity. 2 
| I have 


fore but happily reecaciled., and among generous 
minds nothing ſo endears friends, as the . of⸗ 


I lament the malice of the age, that ſtudies to ſee 
is Wits own likeneſs in every thing; I lament the dulneſs 
n- Wof it, that cannot ſee an excellence: the firſt is my 
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I have been very ſenſible, on theſe two pecaſions 
to feel them (as I have done) at a time, when [ daily 
feared the loſs of (what i is, and ought to be dearer to 
me than any reputation, but that of a friend, or than 
any thing of my own, except my morals) the loſs of a 
mo{t tender parent She is alive, and that is all! ! 
have perceived my heart in this, and you may believe 
me een &c. 


LETTER: Vi: 


From Mr. Po v b, % AA RO HII I, E: 


1 MADE a ſtrong eſſay to have told you in perſon | 


how very Kindly I took your two laft letters. 


The only hours I had in my power from a neceſſaty 
care that brought me back immediately, I would | 
It will pleaſe you to know | 
the poor woman “ is rather better, though it may be 


have impoſed on you. 


but like the improvement of a light on the end of a 


dying taper, which brightens a little before it expires | 
—Your hint about my title of falſe tafle, you will lee, | 
is made uſe of in the ſecond edition. Your opinion | 


alſo of my giving ſome Fre diſſent or proteſt againſt 
the filly malicious miſconſtruction of the town, 1 


agree to; but I think no one ſtep ſhould be taken 


in it, but in concert with the Duke whom they in- 
jure. It will be a pleaſure felt by you, to tell you, 
his Grace has written to me the ſtrongeſt aſſurance 


imaginable of the rectitude of his opinion, and of 
his reſentment of that report, which to him is an 


impertinence, to me a villainy. 

Lam afraid of tiring you, and (what is 
ſecurity) I have not time to do it. Pl only juſt tell 
you, that many circumſtances you have heard, as 
reſemblances to the picture of Timon, are utterly in- 
ventions of lyars ; the number of ſervants never was 

an hundred, the paintings not of Verrio or La Guerre, 


* Biz Mother. i 
| ul 
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dut Bellucci and Zaman ; no ſuch buffet, manner of 
reception at the ſtudy, terras, Wc. all which, and — 
many more, they have not ſcrupled to forge, to gain 1 
me credit to the application: and (which is worſe) 1 I 
belied teſtimonies of noblemien, and of my particular . 
friends, to condemn me. In a word, the malice is as 
great as the dulneſs, of my calumniators: the one I 


forgive, the other I pity, and I deſpiſe both. Adieu; 


* 7 a © *. * 
2 44. 2 Re — WIRE — 


the firſt day I am near you, I will find you out, and 8-8 
hew you ſomething you will like. My beſt good j 
withes are yours, and Miis Urania's. 4 


1 E T TEN In 
From Mr. P ore, % AAN Hill, Eſq; - 


1. June 2, 1738. 
SENT you as honeſt an anſwer as I could, to 


7 | the letter you favoured me with, and am ſorry 
1 you imagine any civil reproach, or latent meaning, 
* W where 1 meant to expreſs myſelf with the utmoſt 


» W openneſs. I would aflure you, it you pleaſe, by my 
" WF oath, as well as my word, that I am in no degree diſ- 
pleaſed at any freedom you can take with me in a 
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l private letter, or with my writings in public. I again 
" inſiſt that you alter or ſoften no one criticiſm of yours 1 
i my favour; nor deprive yourſelf of the liberty, Wo 
nor the world of the profit, of your freeſt remarks 1 
on my errors. . 3 „„ $1 
In what I faid, I gave you a true picture of my 1 
own heart, as far as | know it myſelf. It is true, I have | i 
ſhewn a ſcorn of ſome wrizers ; but it proceeded _ KL 
from an experience that they were bad men, or bad MY 


* Re 
. ; 8 * 


friends, or vile hirelings ; in which caſe, their being 
authors aid not make them, to me, either more re- 
ſpectable, or more formidable. As for any other 
pique, my mind is not ſo ſuſceptible of it as you have. 


icemed, on each occaſion, too much inclined (I think)  _ i | 
to believe. What may have ſometimes ſeemed a Ty 
os. 1 
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 negle of others, was rather a lazineſs to cultivate 9; 


contract new friends, when I was fatisfied with thoſe 
I had; or when I apprehended their demands wete 
too high for me to aniwer. 

I thank you for the confidence you ſhew you have 
in me, in telling me What you judge amiſs in my na. 


ture. If it be (as you too partially ſay) my only 
fault, I might ſoon be a perfect character: for | 


would endeavour to correct this fault in myſelf, and 
intreat you to corret all thoſe in my writings ; ] ſee, 


by the ſpecimen you generouſly gave me in your late 
letter, you are able to do it; and I would rather | 


owe (and own I owe) that correction to 8 friend. 
ſhip, than to my own induſtry. 
For the laſt paragraph of yours, I ſhall be extremely 


ready to convey what you promiſe to ſend me, to my 


Lord B. I am in hopes very ſpeedily to ſee him my. 


ſelf, and will, in that caſe, be the bearer ; if not, I 
mall ſend it, by the firſt ſafe hand, to him. I un | 
truly glad of any occafion of proving myſelf, with al) 

the reſpect that 18 conſiſtent with 8 | 


Y our, Kc. 


1 E 1 5 T E R VIII. 
Fron 1. Por s, to Aa RON Hr Eb, Ei; | 


june 9, 1738. 


"HE favour of yours of May the 11th, had not 

been unacknowledged fo long, but it reached 
me not till my return from a journey, which had 
carried me from ſcene to ſcene, avhere Gods might 
wander with delight. I am ſorry yours was attended 


with any thoughts leſs pleaſing, either from the con- 
duct towards you of the world in general, or of any 


one elſe in particular. As to the ſubjeQ-matter | of 
the letter, 1 found what I have often done i in wenn 


letters 
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jetters from thoſe I moſt eſteemed, and moſt wiſhed 
to be eſteemed by; a great pleaſure in reading it, and 
a great inability to anſwer it. I can only tay, you 
oblige me, in ſeeming ſo well to know me again; 


as one extremely willing that the free exerciſe of cri- 
ticiſm ſhould extend over my own writings, as well 


as thoſe of others, whenever the public may receive 
the leaſt benefit from it; as I queſtion not they will a 
great deal, when exerted by you. I am ſenſible of 
the honour you do me, in propoſing to ſend me your 


work before it appears : if you do, I muſt inſiſt, that 


no uſe in my favour be made of that diſtinction, by 

the alteration or ſoftening of any cenſure of yours on 

any line of mine. „% Ce EE 
What you have obſerved in your letter I think 


juſt ; only I would acquit myſelf in one point: J 
could not have the leaſt pique to Mr. Th, in what is 


cited in the treatiſe of the Barthos from the play which 


never ſuppoſed to be his: he gave it as Shakeſpear's, 


and I take it to be of that age: and indeed the col- 
jection of thoſe, and many more of the thoughts cen- 


ſured there, was not made by me, but Dr, Arbuth- 


not,—I have had two or three occaſions to lament, 


that you ſeem to know me much better as a poet, 
than as a man. You can hardly conceive how little 
either pique or contempt I bear to any creature, un- 


leſs for immoral or dirty actions: any mortal is at full 


|iberty, unanſwered, to write and print of me as a poet, 


to praiſe me one year, and blame me another; only I 


deſire him to ſpare my character as an honeſt man, 
over which he can have no private, much leſs any 
public right, without ſome perſonal knowledge of my 
heart, or the motives of my conduct: nor is it a ſuf- 
ficient excuſe, to alledge he was ſo or ſo informed, 
which was the caſe with thoſe men. 5 


1 am ſincere in all I fay to you, and have no vanity 
in ſaying it, You really over - value me greatly in my 
poetical capacity; and Jam ſure your work would 
do me infinitely too much honour, even if it blamed 


me oftener than it commended : for the firſt you will 
Y or, II. 3 do 
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do with lenity, the lait with exceſs. But I could he 
glad to part with ſome ſhare of any good man's admi- 
ration, for ſome of his affection, and his belief that 
I am not wholly undeſerving to be thought what! 
am to you, . 
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I Addreſs this to you, as to a perſon different from : 


the Author of theſe Letters. My reſpect for L. 


B's character will not ſuffer me to think you the 


ſame. Your Advertiſement is the crudeſt and moſt 


unmanaged attack on the honour of his deceaſed 
friend; and he certainly was under all the tyes of 


that facred relation, to defend and protect it. 


Your charge, againſt Mr. PoE, runs in theſe 
words, — The original draughts [ef theſe letters] 
* were intruſted to a man, on whom the author 


thought he might entirely depend, after he had ex- 
£c 


five or ſix perſons who were then named to him. In 


this confidence, the author reſted ſecurely for ſome 
04 


* that they had been communicated to more perſons 
than he intended they ſhould be, yet he was kept, 
by repeated aſſurances, even from ſuſpecting that 
any Copies had gone into hands unknown to him. 
But this man was no ſooner dead, than he received 
information that an entire edition of 1500 copies of 


K 3 bs theſe 
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acted from him, and taken his promiſe, that they 
ſhould never go into any hands, except thoſe of 


years; and though he was not without ſuſpicion 
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„ theſe papers had been printed ; that this very man 


had corrected the preſs, and that he had left them 


in the hands of the printer, to keep with great ſe- 
« crecy till further orders. The honeſt printer kept 
„his word with him better than he kept his with his 
« friend : ſo that the whole edition came, at laſt, 
into the hands of the author, except ſome few co- 
© pies, which this perſon had taken out of the heap, 
* and carried away. Theſe are doubtleſs the copies 


<« which have been handed about, not very privately, 
„ fince his death. The reſt were all deſtroyed in one 


«© common fire. By theſe copies it appeared, that 


„ the man who kad been guilty of this breach of 
« truſt, had taken upon him further to divide the 
BE ſubject, and to alter and omit paſſages according to 
the ſuggeſtions of his own fancy. What aggravates 
this proceeding extremely is, that the author had 
« told him, on ſeveral occaſions, amongſt other rea- 


« ſons, why he could not conſent to the publication 


of theſe papers, that they had been written in too 
«© much heat and hurry for the public eye.—He 


„ chanced to know that ſcraps and fragments of theſe 
oe papers had been employed to ſwell a monthly ma- 


« gazine, and that the ſame honourable employment 


& of them was to be continued The Editor, 
« therefore, who has in his hands the genuine co- 
reſolved to publiſh it.“ 


ewithout his conſent, it muſt, as far as I can fee, be 


left uncontroverted. For the man accuſed is dead. 
He cannot ſpeak for himſelf; and his papers, which 


might have ſpoken for him, were all deviſed by the 
dying nan, to the truſt and abſolute diſpoſal of his 


noble friend. | 
My complaint (and 1 perfuade myſelf all impartial 


men will join in it) is, that the charge is inforced with 
ſo unfriendly, nay ſo vindictive a ſeverity, that the 
public is even invited to think the worſt of the accu- 


leds intention; there being nothing ſo baſe, or ſo 
mean, 
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mean, which the terms of the accuſation will not 
juſtify them to infer from it. 


Since, therefore, you have ſo far forgot the office of 


a fair accuſer, as not only to avoid aſſiſting the judg- 
ment of the tribunal, you appeal to, in the nature of 


the Fact ; but to prefer your accuſation i in ſuch terms 
as muſt neceſſarily miſlead it, let me be allowed to 
remind the public of what you have ſo diſingenuouſly 


omitted or diſguiſed. Which I ſhall do no otherwiſe, 
than by conſidering all the poſſible motives Mr, P. 
could have for this action, ſuppoſing it to have been 


committed in the manner charged upon him. For 


though the zz9t;ve cannot fo alter the nature of actions, 
as to make that right, which is, in itſelf, wrong; yet 


it may alleviate the weight of the very worſt ; it ma 
make thoſe pardonable, which are confeſſedly bad; 


and give even a ſplendour to the obliquities of others 


which a truly generous mind would honour. Whether 
the fact in queſtion, admitting it to be faulty, be not 
of this laſt claſs, muſt be ſubmitted to the tribunal to 


which we now make our joint appeal. 
In an offence of this kind, committed by authors 


againſt one another, the motive, that moſt readily 
occurs, is plapiariſm: ſo that one might ſuſpect this 


breach of truſt was accompanied with an intended vi- 
olation of property; and that the offender propoſed 
aſſuming to himſelf the glory of his friend's 5 5 
ance; eſpecially as he took the liberties here com 


plained of, 'ta divide the ſulject, and to alter and omit 
paſſages according to the ſuggeſtions of his own fancy. 


But if, in criminal proceedings, it be held a fatis- 
factory anſwer to the charge of a paultry theft, that 
the accuſed was immenſely rich, we ſhall need no 


other plea to acquit Mr. P. of his ſuſpicion. Beſides, 
the author of the letters was well known to all L. B's 


friends; the title-page of this ſurreptitious edition 
tells us, they were written by a per/on of quality; 


and the honeſt Printer himſelf knew the true author, 


as appears by his applying to L. B. with information 


of the 1500 copies. 
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As to any lucrative views ; if Mr. P's beneficent 
temper, his generous contempt of money, which 
made him at ſeveral periods of his life refuſe an ho- 
nourable penſion from miniſters of more than one 


denomination, and decline every other way of eſtab- 


liſhing his fortune than by a noble appeal to the pub lic 
taſte: if this, T ſay, will not acquit him of ſo mean 
a ſuſpicion, I might appeal to the very circumſtances of 
the fact itſelf. He prints, at a conſiderable expence, 
1500 copies of an eighteen penny pamphlet to lye in 
the Printer's warehouſe ; and which, according to 
your own account, did actually lye there till his death, 


And what book ? one, which of all the author's wii- 


tings, was leaſt calculated to catch the public atten- 


tion, (however this extraordinary advertiſement may 
no raiſe their curioſity) as the ſubject of it had been 


ſo often hacknied over, in the papers of the Cx arrs- 
Man, Had profit been his point, who can doubt but 
he had rather choſen ſome of L. B's nisToRical 
tracts, which he had equally in his poſſeſſion. _ 
Leaft of all will it be ſuſpected to have been done 


to injure L. B. in his fame or fortune; the book 


itſelf being manifeſtly calculated to ſupport both, by 
putting him in that light wherein he moſt affects to be 


ſeen, a diſpaſſionate and diſintereſted lower of his country. 
Had Mr. P. deſigned to hurt his eaſe or reputation, 


he would probably have enriched us with his pn1Lo- 
SOPHICAL Or THEOLOGICAL works, where his noble 


friend gives leſs quarter to religious prejudices, than, 


here, to political corruptions ; and which, by their 
being kept unpubliſhed, deprive religion of one con- 


In a word, had Mr. P. been conſcious to himſelf of 


any low, oblique, or unfriendly motive, how happen- 
ed it that, at his death, he choſe it ſhould come to 
the knowledge of his friend? That he did cþu/e it, 


is moſt certain, His honeſt Printer, you tell us, faith- 


fully kept his wword with him. His laſt illneſs was long 


and tedious, and known by him, as well as by his 
phyſicians, to be fatal, He might therefore have 


| burnt theſe 1500 copies with a ſecrecy equal to the 


often- 
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oſtentation with which they were all deftroyed in one 
common fire by this DePoSITARY of the writings and 


reputation of a man, whoſe laſt vows to heaven were 


for the proſperity of his ſurviving FRIEND. 
But, if we allow the fact, ſome reaſon, after all, 
muſt be given for his committing it. We have ſhewn 


the high abſurdity of ſuppoſing 1 it to be done on any 
of the motives already mentioned : which, indeed, 
only envy and malignity could ſuggeſt. One, only, 
remains: and happily, that one is what every man, 


at firſt ſight, muſt acknowledge to be the true; An 


exceſſive and ſuperſtitious zeal for L. B's glory, He 
paid, as all the world knows, a kind of idolatrous 


homage to the «7vine Attributes of his friend. And 


ſhould this be thought a folly by ſober admirers, (a 
ſtrange one it muſt appear to L. B. himſelf) yet, ſure 
his L—p, though the laſt in Juſtice, ſhould be the firſt 


in piety, to forgive it. 
He was not only the warmeſt advocate for his L--p 5 
private and public vittues againſt his adverſaries, but 


even againſt himſelf. It was his common ſubje& of 
complaint, amongſt his other friends, that L. B. was 


faultily negligent of his glory, even though the good 
of his country, and the happineſs of the world de- 


pended on its being ſeen in its full ſplendour. That, 


although he ſeemed to be ſent down hither by Pro- 
vidence, from ſome higher ſphere, to be the conſer- 
vator of the rights and the reaſon of mankind, yet he 
ſuffered his actions to be miſrepreſented, and his cha- 


rater to be blackened, when only ſhining out, and 
ſhewing himſelf as he was, would be fully ſufficient 
to diſpel! all thoſe dark miſts of ignorance and envy. 
And this beinz of fo important concern, was the rea- 
ſon, I ſuppoſe, why his friend choſe to prevent the 
| loſs of theſe letters: This too, well accounts for his 
tempering the extreme brightneſs of them, ſo offen- 
five to mere mortals, with that terreſtrial mixture of _ 
his own. The very circumſtance, which you, Sir, 


well expreſs, where you ſay, he had taken upon him, 
further to divide the {ties and to alter and omit paſſa- 
ges, 1 to the ſuggeſtions of his own A And 
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who knows but he might think himſelf ſomething 


more than a Porte-feuille of his friend's papers, for he 
frequently told his acquaintance, (to whom I appeal 


on this occaſion) that L. B. would, at his death, leave 
his writings to his own diſpoſal. A mutual conh- 


_ dence ! which they placed in one another. But the 


execution of it on Mr. P's part, at the fame time that 


it makes the ſtory probable, prevents our having any 


written evidence of it. But concerning the particulars 
of thoſe changes and interpolations, as the matter ap- 
pears by the difference between the two editions, I 
hall ey no more at prefent. hl nt 
Having ſeen Mr. L's motive for printing, the reader 


may be curious to know when he thought of publ/i/hing. 


It could not be till he had the author's leave: that, 


the long detention of the pamphlet in the Piinter's 
_ warehouſe ſufficiently evinces. It could not be in 


expectation of the author's death: that, the great diſ- 


parity in the chance of ſurvivorſhip will not 3 us 


to ſuppoſe. Beſides, (and let this, as it is ſufficient, 
decide the matter) To what purpoſe was the expence 


of printing, and the hazard of ſecreting an edition 
projected naww, when he would have had it equally in 


his power, if that event happened, to do it then? 


We have nothing left, even on your own ſtate of the 
caſe, but to belicve that he expected (as he uſed to 
tell his friends) very ſpeedily to obtain L. B's concur- 


rence, What grounds he had for ſuch expectation, 


the prudent diſpoſition of his MS. papers will not per- 


mit us to ſay. 


The too eager purſuit then of his friend's glory 


being his only motive for this preſumptuous liberty 


(a truth ſo evident, that I am perſuaded Mr. P. has 


not a ſingle fiierd or acquaintance remaining who does 
not as firmly believe it as that L. B. wrote the /etters, 


and that Mr. P. committed them to the preſs) ſince _ 


this, I fay, is the caſe, his L—p's known <irive will 


never ſuſfer me to ſuppoſe that you, Sir, and the au- 


thor of theſe Letters can be the ſame perſon. His 
known v, would leſs endure ſuch an imputation. 


Whatever you, Sir, may think, his L - p's glory will 


never 
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never ſtand brighter with poſterity than in the lines 
of this immortal poet. So that to defile the mirror, 
which holds his I. —p up, by a kind of magic viitue, 
to the admiration of all times and places, would in- 
deed ſhew him more detached from the world, and in- 
aifferent to cenſure, than even you, his apologiſt, think 
fit to repreſent him. It muſt ſurely be ſome Prong 
neceſſity that could induce his Lordſhip to be thus ac- 
ceflary to his own undoing, that is, undoing the 


charm which his poetical friend had w orked fo high. 


And yet your advertiſement ſupplies neither him nor 


vour reader with any excuſe of this nature. You. 
thought fit, I will ſuppoſe, that ſome reaſon ſhould 


be given for your publication of the letters But 
nad not your Bookicller done this for you already, 
when he ſo often told the public, that it was 20 prevent 
their being impoſed on by a ſpurious and mangled edition, 
of awhich one or two ſcraps had appeared in a Maca- 
zixE ? Poflibly you will fay, the reader might ex- 
pect to know how they came there, It it was really 


your intention to fatisfy him at any one's expence 
beſides Mr. P.'s, why did not you feek out and de- 
ic& the man engaged in that horourable employment, 
as by a proper irony you called it? Sure it was no 
dificult matter: for you tell us, again, that ſome of 


the copies had been handed about not very privately 
ſince Mr. P.'s death. Beſides, the law would have 
obliged the proprietor of the Magazine to diſcover 
from whom he had received his ſtolen- -goods. Why 


then ſo much tenderneſs for him, who manifeſted ; 
his deſign by publiſhing, and ſo little for him, who 
only gave {uſpicion of it, by printing? Or did the 


„DER OF THINGS, which, indeed, (in Mr. P.'s 
language of his I. — 
that vengeance ſhould purſue, and trace up the crime, 
10 the original offender; who had fo audaciouſly 
ſtretehed his hand to the forbidden tree, and gathered, 
without leave, of the knowledge of political good 
and evil. Or if the ſeverity of juſtice required even 
tis; was it not enough to ſay, that the miſchief 


came firſt from Mr. P. by-b his giving abroad too many 


copies; 


p) was here violated, require, 
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copies; without telling their coumMon enemits, 
that he had printed ffteen hundred? For it came not 
from theſe 1500, (which, you own, were all de/lroyed 


in one common fire) but from a ſtraggling copy which 


eſcaped that deſtruction. As this brand therefore on 
Mr. Pope's memory was needleſs, it could not come 
from the hand of his che friend. OILS 


But whatever high notions I myſelf may have of 


L. B. I am not fo vain to think my readers muſt needs 


ſubſcribe to them. They may, for aught I know, 
believe you and him to be one and the lame. And 
then, I am half afraid even his character, great as it 
is, will not ſecure him from their cenſure. Are the 
laws of friendſhip then ſo weak, may ſome of them 
be apt to ſay, are its bounds: ſo flight, that one im- 
prudent action committed againſt the humour of a 


. friend, in a miſtaken fondneſs for his glory which 


came near to adoration, that one ſuch ſhall obliterate 


the whole merit of a life of ſervice, flowing from the 


warmeſt heart that the paſſion of friendſhip ever took 


_ paſſion of? Obliterate, will they fay, nay purſue, 


with inexorable vengeance, the poor delinquent to the 
foot of the moſt mercileſs tribunal ; zhat PuBric, 
one part of which he had much offended by a vigorous 
war upon the general profligacy of manners; another, 
much more offended by the inſufferable ſplendor of 
his talents; and a third, and that no ſmall nor incon- 


ſiderable part, by his over zealous attachment to his 


very ACCUSER. Unhappy Poet! will they ſay, who 


has received the only wound to his honour from the 
hand of that friend, whoſe reputation he had, for 


many years, fingly ſupported againſt an almoſt uni- 
verſal prejudice. But more unhappy ilI-ſtarred 


' FRIENDSH1P, if theſe be thy iniquitous conditions! 


Who after this ſhall ſeek, in thee, a ſolace for the 


cares of private life; or believe thee to be, what 


thy Partiſans have fo often boaſted in thy favour, 


the pureſt and largeſt fource of public virtue? Ne- 


ver, after this, wilt thou be thought deſerving of 


| honeſter or better followers than MODERN PATRIOTS. 
For where true love of our country is, there, friend- 


ſhip 


OR 
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ſhip wears a different face. At ſuch time it has been 


known, that when real and repeated injuries had torn 


in ſunder a well united fi iendſhip, the death of one of 
the parties has buried every paſt reſentment, and re- 


vived, in the boſom of the other, all his ancient ten- 
derneſs: as it the refined and defecated paſſions of 
him, who had ſhaken off mortality, had, by that 


divine ſympathy of affections which lives between 


friends, communicated of its virtue to the ſurvivor, 
Nay I have heard, ſome where or other, of a Man *, 
who, when his dying friend, at the inſtigation, and 


to quiet the impotent paſſions, of another; (for what 


generous mind has not been deceived by ill-placed 


friendſhips) had inſerted an unkind clauſe concerning 
him in his laſt will, took no other revenge for a folly 
ſo unprovoked, than by doubling the legacy which his 
deceaſed friend had left to an old faithful ſervant, be- 


cauſe he the ſurvivor deemed it to be too little. 
But the greateſt have their weakneſſes, A French 
author, I have ſome time read, who has given us a 


hiſtory of the Hermetic philoſophy, brings almoſt every 


great name into the number of his Alchemiſts. He 


gives them all their due, but concludes every various 


eulogium alike———* now his folly was in hoping 


© to extract gold from baſer metals.” And may we not, 


after all the good that may be ſaid of our illuftrious 
poet, (and there are few of whom ſo much can be 
juſtly ſaid) lament, that the folly which ran through 

his whole life was, in trying to extract friendſbip out 


of politics? 


However, Sir, let the world talk as it may : Imuſt 
{till perſiſt in thinking, that that noble perſon had 


no hand in your Advertiſement. On this firm aſſu— 


rance, it will be ſaid, perhaps, I might have left it to 
its own fortune, as not at all likely to miſlead poſteri- 
ty; while it repreſents Mr. P. as mean, low, intereſt- 
ed and perfidious, whoſe nature, if J were to define 

it, ſhould be done by the ſingle word rrIENDSHIP ; 


0 Mr. Allen. 
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ſo pure and ſo warm was the ray of. that. ſacred paſ- 
ſion which animated, and governed all his faculties. 
But when I conſider how light a matter very often 
ſubjects the beſt eſtabliſhed characters to the luſpici- 
ons of poſterity, poſterity, often as malignant to vir- 
tue, as the age that ſaw it in its inſufferable glory; 


and how ready ſuch poſterity is to catch at a low re- 


vived ſlander, which the times that brought it forth 
law deſpiſed and forgotten in its birth, I cannot but 
think it deſerving a remark. Theſe /ezters, Sir, of 
your publithing, afford us an indignant inftance. The 
chaſtity of the fr/? Scipio Africanus, in the caſe of 
the Spanith captive, was as 4%" 26" gi and as noto- 
rious as Mr. P's fiiendſhip for L. B. But one Vale- 
rius Antias (tor calumny and bios, the Oldmixon 


of Rome) made no ſcruple to aflert, that far from re- 
itoring the tair Spaniard to her family, he debauched 


and kept her. One would have hoped fo mean a 
ander might have ſlept lorgotten in the dirty corner 
of a poor pedant” s * common-place. And yet we ſee 


it quoted as a fact ur by an juſtrudtor of Kings. Who 


knows, 


* ene 
1 Now the reputation of the firſt Scipio was not fo clear 
© and uncontroverted in private as in public life; nor was he 


allowed by all to be a man of ſuch ſevere virtue as he affec- 


„ted, and as that age required. Nævius was thought to 


„ mean him in {ome verſes Gellius has pre ſerved. And Va- 
lerius Antias made no ſcruple to aſſert, that far from reſto- 


„ring the fair Spaniard to her family, be debauched and kept 
« her. Notwithſtanding this, what authorit; did he not 


„ maintain? in what eſſcem and veneration did he not live 


oy and die?“ f. 204. of the Idea of patriot-ing, 
| The Words of Nevius are e theſe, 
1 qui res magnas manu ese 2 glor: oſe, 


Cujus facta viv nunc vigent; qui apud gentes ſelus 
Fræſtat: eum ſuns ae cum Polli uno ab amica abduxit. 


| Theſe obſcure verſes were, in Gellius's opinion, the ſole foun- | 
dation of Antias's calumny, againſt the univerſal] concurrence 


of hi ſtoria ns. His ego wer ibu credo addutum Valerium An- 


tiatem a.lyerſum ceteres omnes ſcriptores de Scipiones moribus ſer ſiſſe, 
| 1. 0. 


* 
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knows, but that at ſome happy time or other, when 
a writer wants to prove, that real friendſhip becomes 


og: great man as little as real chaſtity f, this Adgverti/ſe- 


ment of yours may be advanced to the faine dignity 
of credit with the calumny of Valerius Antias ? If it 
ſhould, I would not undertake to diipute the fact it- 
ſelf, on which ſuch an inference might be made; 
for I remember Tully, a great fateſman himſelf, 
long ago obſerved, Vere amicitie difficillime v cperi un- 
tur in tis qui in republica verſantur. 

In concluſion, v hat we may learn from the moral 
of the tale is this, that exceſs, though in the ſocial 
paſſions, lays us more open to popular cenſure than e- 
ven the total want of them; becauſe ſuch exceſſes 
often produce effects that low winds cannot under- 
itavd ; or it they could they would ſtill want hearts 
warm enough to confeſs che value of them. 


* am, 
SIR, 
- GC. 


1 


. 5. c. 8. And whathe thought of this hiſtorian's modeſty and 
ti ls we may colle from what he telis us of him in another 
pla we, where, having quoted two tribunitial decrees, which he 

he ſ tran! 471 bed em Records, [ ex annalium nion ume nt is] he 
adds that Valerius Antias made 10 ſcruple to give the lye to 
en in public, Valerius autem Antias, contra banc decretorum 
memoriam contraque auctoritates weterum e FA dixit, Ce. 
. 7. ec. 19. And Livy in his 36 B. quoting this Antias for the 


„articularis of a victory, ſubjoins, concerning the number ſlain, 


eri pa rum fi dei fit, quia in ec augendo non alius intemperantior 
5. And he that will amplify on one occaſion, will diminiſh on 
another: for it is the ſame At Cons paſſion that carries him 
indifferent ly to either. 

1 See p- 201. of the dea of a Patriot- King. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THESE Letters, beſides the nai- 
vets of the ſtyle, the quick ſallies of 


an ingenious mind, and the graver 
obſervations of reflection and judg- 


ment, diſcover the Writer's Heart to 
have had a more amiable ſenſibility, 
and to be tinctured with more good- 


neſs, than his other Writings of this 
_ ſort do. 


It may be proper juſt to mention, 
that the Originals of theſe Letters 
are in Mf. * 8 Foſſeſſion. 
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Mapan, 


above all for our ſenſe and genius (in what - 


ever degree we have it); but to fancy yourſelf in 


debted to any thing elſe, moves my anger at your 
modeſty, The regard I muſt bear you, ſeriouſly 


proceeds from myſelf alone; and I will not ſuffer. 
even one I like ſo much as Mrs. H. to have a ſhare 
in cauſing it. I challenge a kind of relation to you 
on the /ouÞs fide, which I take to be better than 


either on a father's or mother's ; and if you can over- 


look an ugly body (that ſtands much in the way of 
any friendſhip, when it is between different ſexes) 1 


ſhall 1 to find you a true and conſtant kinſwoman 
in Apollo. 


to it; I am far more deſirous to be admitted as 


vours, on the more meritorious title of friendſhip. 


have ever believed this as a ſacred maxim, that the 


moſt 


5 \ 1 7 E are indebted to Heaven for all things, and 


Not that I would place all my preten- 1155 | 
ſions A ee deer, foot, much leſs conſine them 


214 M. POP Es 
moſt ingenuous natures were the moſt ſincere; and 
the moſt knowing and ſenſible minds made the beſt 
friends. Of all thoſe that I have thought it the felici- 


ty of my lite to know, I have ever found the moſt 


diſtinguiſhed in capacity, the moſt diſtinguiſhed in mo- 


rality : and thoſe the moſt to be depended on, whon 


one eſteemed ſo much as to defire they ſhould be fo. 


I beg you to make me no more compliments. I 


could make you a great many, but I know you nei- 


ther need them, nor can like them : be fo good as to 
think I do not. In one word, your writings are very 
good, and very entertaining; but not ſo good, nor 
o entertaining, as your life and converſation. One is 
is but the effect and emanation of the other. It will 


always be a greater pleaſure to me. to know yo 
are well, than that you write well, though every 


time you tell me the one, I muſt know the other, 


I am willing to ſpare your modeſty z and therefore, 
as to your writing, may perhaps never ſay more (di- 


rectly to yourſelf) than the few verſes J ſend here ; 
which (as a proof of my own modeſty too) I made 
ſo long ago as the day you fate for your picture, and 
yet never till now durſt confeſs to you. : 


Tho' ſprightly Sappho force our love and praiſe, 
A ſofter wonder my pleas'd foul ſurveys, 
The mild Erinna, bluſhing in her bays,  J 
So while the ſun's broad beam yet ſtrikes the ſight, 

All mild appears the moon's more ſober light, 
Serene, in virgin majeſty, ſhe ſhines; _ 
And, unobſerv'd, the glaring ſun declines. 


The brighteſt wit in the world, without the better 
qualities of the heart, muſt meet with this fate; 
and tends only to endear ſuch a character as 1 take 
yours to be. In the better diſcovery, and fuller con- 
viction of which, I have a ſtrong opinion, I ſhall 
grow more and more happy, the longer I live your 
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acquaintance, and (if you will indulge me in fo 


den pleaſure) | 
gt. Your faithful friend, and moſt 
obliged ſervant, 


A. POPE. 


LETTER IL 
M ADAM, 
| " Twitenham.: Nov. 1 
HOUGH I am extremely obliged by your 


_ agreeable letter, I will avoid all mention of 


the pleaſure you give me, that we may have no more 


words about compliments; which I have often ob- 
ſerved people talk themſelves into, while they en- 


deavour to talk themſelves out if It is no more 


the diet of friendſhip and eſteem, than a few thin wa- 


fers and marmalade were of ſo hearty a ſtomach as 
Sancho's. Ina word, I am very proud of my new 
relation, and like Parnaſſus much the better, ſince I 


found I had ſo good a neighbour there. Mrs. H—, 


who lives at court, ſhall teach two country folks ſin⸗ | 


cerity ; and When I am ſo happy as to meet you, 
ſhe ſhall ſettle the proportions of that regard, or good- 
nature, which ſhe can allow you to ſpare me, from 
a heart, which is ſo much her own as yours is. 

_ That lady is the moſt truſty of friends, if the imi- 
tation of Shakeſpear be yours; for ſhe made me 
vive my opinion of it with aſſurance | it was none of 


Mrs. I honeſtly liked and praiſed it, whoſe- 


ſoever it was; there is in it a ſenſible melancholy, 


and too true a picture of human life; ſo true an one, 
that I can ſcarce wiſh the verſes yours at the expence 
of your thinking that way, ſo early. I rather wiſh 


you may love the town (which the author of thoſe 


lines 


209: Mx. r 


lines cannot immoderately do) theſe many years. I. 
is time enough to like, or affect to like, the country, 
When one is out of love with all but one's-ſelf, and 
therefore ſtudies to become agreeable or eaſy to one's- 
ſelf, Retiring into one's-ſelf is generally the pis-aller 
of mankind. Would you have me deſcribe my ſoli- 
tude and grotto to you? what if, after a long and 
painted deſcription of them in yerſe (which the writer 
| have juſt been ſpeaking of could better make, if! 
can gueſs by that line, 5 | 


| No noiſe but water, ever friend to thought) 
what if it ended thus? 


What are the falling rills, the pendant ſhades, 
The morning bow'rs, the evening colonnades ; 
But ſoft receſſes for th' uneaſy mind, | 

To ſigh unheard in, to the paſſing wind! 

Lo! the ſtruck deer, in ſome ſequeſter'd part, 
Lies down to die (the arrow in his heart); 
There hid in ſhades, and waſting day by day, 
Inly he bleeds, and pants his foul away. 


If theſe lines want poetry, they do not want ſenſe. 
God almighty long preſerve you from a feeling of 
them! The book you mention, Bruyere's Charac- 
ters, will make any one know the world; and I be- 
lieve at the ſame time deſpiſe it (which is a fign it 
will make one know it thoroughly). It is certainly 
the proof of a maſter-hand, that can give ſuch ftrik- 
ing likeneſſes, in ſuch flight ſketches, and in ſo few 
ſtrokes on each ſubje&t. In anſwer to your queſtion 
about Shakeſpear, the book is about a quarter printed, 
and the number of emendations very great. I have 
never indulged my own conjectures, but kept merely 
to ſuch amendments as are authorized by old editions, 
in the author's life-time : but I think it will be a year 
at leaſt before the whole work can be finiſhed. Inre- 
ply to your very handſome (I with it were a very true) 


compliment upon this head, I only defire you to ob. 


ſerve, 
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the humble thing I now am: firſt from a pretending 
poet to a critick, then to a low tranſlator, laſtly to 
a mere publiſher. I am apprehenſive I ſhall be no- 


thing that's of any value, long, except, 


Madam, 
Your moſt obliged, and 
Moſt faithful humble ſervant, 
Axor. 


| ſerve, by what natural, gentle degrees I have ſunk to 


— — ro 


I long for your return to town; a place I am un- 


fit for, but ſhall not be long out of, as ſoon as 


Vol. II. LE x 


I know I may be permitted to wait on you 
there. b N 
LETTER M. 
Mabzn, . 
Thurſday night. 


T was an agreeable ſurprize to me, to hear of 


1 your ſettlement in town. I lye at my Lord 


Peterborow's in Bolton-ſtreet, where any commands 
of yours will reach me to-morrow, only on Saturday 
evening I am pre- engaged. If Mrs, H. 

be engaged (and if ſhe is by any creature, it is by you) 
I hope ſhe will join us. 1 am, with great truth, 


Eee 1 8 
Vour moſt faithful friend, 
and obliged ſervant, 
A. POPE. 


be to 
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LETTER IV. 


MaDpAM, 


1 Cobb not play the impertinent ſo far as to 


write to you, till I was encouraged to it by a piece 


of news Mrs. H—— tells me, which ought to be 


the moſt agreeable in the world to any author, That 
you are determined to write no more—lIt is now the 
time then, not for me only, but for every body, to 
write without fear, or wit: and I ſhall give you the 
firſt example here. But for this aſſurance, it would 


be every way too dangerous to correſpond with a la- 


dy, whoſe very firſt fight and very firſt writings had 


. ſuch an effect, upon a man uſed to what they call 
fine ſights, and what they call fine writings. Yet he 
has been dull enough to ſleep quietly, after all he has 

ſeen, and all he has read ; till yours broke in upon 
his ſtupidity and indolence, and totally deſtroyed it. 
But, God be thanked, you will write no more; ſol 
am in no danger of increaſing my admiration of you 

one way; and as to the other, you will never (I have 


too much reaſon to fear) open theſe eyes again with 
one glimpſe of you. ” „ 
I am told, you named lately in a letter a place called 


'Twitenham, with particular diſtinction. That you 


may not be mif conſtrued and have your meaning miſ- 
taken for the future, I muſt acquaint you, Madam, 
that the name of the place where Mrs. H is, 


not Twitenham, but Richmond; which your. ig- 


norance in the geography of theſe parts bas made you 
confound together. Vou will unthinkingly do honour 


to a paltry hermitage (while you ſpeak of Twitenham) 
where lives a creature altogether unworthy your me- 
mory or notice, becauſe he really wiſhes he had ne- 
ver beheld you, nor yours. You have ' ſpoiled him 
for a ſolitaire, and a book, all the days of his life; 
and put him into ſuch a condition, that he thinks of 
nothing, and enquires of nothing but after a perſon 
Who has nothing to ſay to him, and has left him for 


ever 
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ever without hope of ever again regarding, or plea- 


ſing, or entertaining him, much leſs of ſeeing him. 
He has been ſo mad with the idea of her, as to ſteal 


her picture, and paſſes whole days in ſitting before it, 


talking to himſelf, and (as ſome people imagine) mak- 
ing verſes; but it is no ſuch matter, for as long as he 
can get any of hers, he can never turn his head to his 


own, it is fo much better entertained, 


—— A 


Err . 


Mapam, 


= AM touched with ſhame when I look on the date 
1 of your letter. J have anſwered it a hundred times 


in my own mind, which Iaſſure you has few thoughts, 
either ſo frequent or ſo lively, as thoſe relating to 


you. I am ſenſibly obliged by you, in the comfort 
ou endeavour to give me upon the loſs of a friend. 


t is like the ſhower we have had this morning, that 


juſt makes the drooping trees hold up their heads, 


but they remain checked and withered at the root: 
the benediction is but a ſhort relief, though it comes 


from Heaven itſelf. The loſs of a friend is the lofs 
of life; after that is gone from us, it is all but a 
gentler decay, and waſting and lingering a little long- 


er. I was the other day forming a with for a lady's 


happineſs, upon her birth-day : and thinking of the 
greateſt climax of felicity I could raiſe, flep by ſtep, 
to end in this —a:Friend. I fancy I have ſucceeded 
in the gradation, and ſend you the whole copy to aſk. 
your opinion, or (which is much the better reaſon) 
dio defire you to alter it to your own wiſh : for I be- 


lieve you are a woman that can wiſh for yourſelf 


more reaſonably, than I can for you. Mrs, H 7 


made me promiſe her a copy; and to the end ſhe 
may value it, I beg it may be tranſcribed, and ſent 
her by you. e 


— 
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5 a Lady, on her Birth-day, 1723. 


Oh! be thou bleſt with all that heaven can ſend: 

Long life, long youth, long pleaſure and a 

friend! 
Not with thoſe toys the woman - world os 
Riches that vex, and vanities that tire : 

| Let joy, or eaſe ; let affluence, or content; 

And the gay conſcience of a life well-ſpent, TE 
Calm every thought, inſpirit every grace; 
Glow in thy heart ; and ſmile upon thy face ! 

| Let day improve on day, and year on year; 

Without a pain, a trouble, or a fear! | 

And ah! (ſince death muſt that dear frame de. 

ſtroy), 
Dye by ſome ſudden extacy of j Joy : 
In ſome ſoft dream may thy mild ſoul remove, | 
And be thy lateſt gap, a ſigh of love! 


Pray, Madam, let me ſee this mended in your copy 
10 Mrs. H; and let it be an exact ſcheme of 
happineſs drawn, and I hope enjoyed, by yourſelf. 

To whom J aſſure you I wiſh i it all, as much as you 

| wilk it her. 


I am always, with true reſpect, 
Madam, : 
Your moſt faithful friend, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 


A. 1 0 E. 


LET. 
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LETTER: VI. 
Mb, 


| Twitenham, Aug. 29. 


IN OUR laſt letter tells me, that if I do not 
3 write in leſs than a month, you will fancy the 
length of yours frighted me. A conſciouſneſs that I 
had upon me of omitting too long to anſwer it, made 
me look (not without ſome fear and trembling) for the 


date of it: but there happened to be none; and I 
hope, either that you have forgot how long it is. or 


at leaſt that you cannot think it ſo long as | do, ſince 
] writ to you. Indeed a multitude of things (which 


ſingly ſeem trifles, and yet altogether make a vaſt 


deal of buſineſs, and wholly take up that time which 
we ought to value above all ſuch things) have from 


day to day made me wanting, as well to my own 


greateſt pleaſure in this as to my own preateſt 
cConcerns in other points. If I ſeem to negle& 
any friend I have, I do more than ſeem to negleQ 
myſelf, as I find daily by the. increafing ill con- 
ſtitution of my body and mind. I ftill reſolve this 


courſe ſhall not, nay I ſee it cannot, be long ; and 
I determine to retreat within myſelf to the only buſi- 
neſs I was born for, and which I am only good for 
(if I am entitled to uſe that phraſe for any thing), It 
is great folly to ſacrifice one's ſelf, one's time, one's 


quiet (the very life of life itſelf), to forms, com- 
plaiſances, and amuſements, which do not inwardly 
pleaſe me, and only pleaſe a fort of people who re- 


gard me no farther than a meer inſtrument of their 


preſent idleneſs, or vanity. To fay truth, the lives 


of thoſe we call great and happy are divided between 


thoſe two ſtates ; and in each of them, we poetical 


fidlers make but part of their pleaſure, or of their 
equipage. And the miſery is, we, in our turns, are 


ſo vain (at leaſt I have been fo) as to chuſe to pipe 
without being paid, and fo filly to be pleaſed with 
„ . piping 
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piping to thoſe who underſtand muſick leſs than our- 

ſelves They have put me of late upon a taſk before 

| was aware, which ] am fck and fore of: and yet 

engaged in honour to ſome perſons whom I muſt nei- 
ther diſobey nor diſappoint (] mean two or three in the 

world vuly) to go on with it. They make me do as 


mean a thing as the greateſt man of them could do; 


ſeem to depend, and to ſolicit, when I do not want; 
and make a kind of court to thoſe above my rank, 
Juſt as they do to thoſe above theirs, when we might 
much more wilely and agreeably live of ourſelves, 
and to ourſelves. You will eaſily find J am talking of 
my travlilating the Odyſſcy by ſubſcription : which 
looks, it muſt needs look, to all the world as a de- 
ſign of mine both upon fame and money, when in 
truth 1 believe I ſhall get neither; for one I go about 


without any ſtomach, and the other 1 ſhall not go 


about at all. 35 Ou 
This freedom of opening my mind upon my own 
ſituation will be a proof of truſt, and of an opinion 
your goodneſs of nature has made me entertain, that 
you never profeſs any degree of good-will without 
being pretty warm in it. So I tell you my grievances ; 
I hope in God you have none, wherewith to make 
me any return of this kind. I hope that was the on- 
ly one which you communicated in your laſt, about 
Mrs. H filence; for which ſhe wanted not re- 
(proaches from me; and has ſince, ſhe ſays, amply 
atoned for. I ſaw a few lines of yours to her, which 
Are more obliging to. me than I could have imagined : 
if you put ny welfare into the ſmall number of things 
which you heartily wiſh (for a ſenſible perſon, of ei- 


ther ſex, will never wiſh for many), I ought to be a 


happier man than | ever yet deſerved to be. TIS 
Upon a review of your papers, I have repented of 


ſioů'c me of the trivial alterations I had thought of, which | 


were very few. I would rather keep them till I have 


the ſatisfaction to meet you in the winter, which I 


muſt beg earneſtly to do; for hitherto methinks you 
are to me like a ſpirit of another world, a being I ad- 
To „ VVV 
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acquired this; by Mis. II 
of a thing I am e as ſo deſitous of, as your 


pond with you. In good ear- 
neſt, there is ſometimes in men as well as in women, 


am writing to a Fairy, who has left me ſome fa- 


vours, Which] ſecretly enjoy, and ſhall think it un- 
lucky, if not fatal, to part with. o pray do not-ex- 


pect your verſes till farther acquaintance. 


LETTER VII. 
Ma DAM, 


Tuhesbem Sept. 3 30, 1722. 


0 e is fo great, as that one receives 
from perſons one knows may be believed, and 
in things one is wi/ling to believe. I have (at laſt) 
repeated aſſurances 


allowing me to corre 


a great deal of unaffected modeſty: and I was ſincere 


all along, when ] told her perſonally, and told you | 


by my ſilence, that 1 feared only to ſeem impertinent, 


while. perhaps I ſeemed negligent to you. To tell 
Mrs, 


her, would have looked ſo like the common traffick 
of compliment, that pays only to receive; and to 


any thing like what I really thought of 


have told it her in diſtant or baſhful terms, would 


have appeared ſo like coldneſs in my ſenſe of good 


qualities (which I cannot find out in any one, without 
feeling, from my nature, at the ſame time a great 


warmth for them) that I was quite at a loſs what to 


write, or in what ſtile, to you But I am reſol- 


ved, plainly to get over all objections, and faithfully 
to aſſure you, if you will help a baſhful man to be 
| paſt all preliminaties, and forms, I am ready to treat 
with you for your friendſhip. I know (without more 
ado) you have a valuable foul; and wit, ſenſe, and 


worth Enough, to make me reckon it (provided you 
L 4 will 
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mire, but have no commerce with ; I cannot tell but 
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will permit jt) one of the happineſſes of my life to 


have been made acquainted with you. 
T do not know, on the other hand, what you can 


think of me; but this, for a beginning, I will ven- 


ture to engage, that whoever takes me for a poet, or 
a wit (as they call jt), takes me for a creature of leſs 
value than | am : and that where-ever | profeſs it, 
you ſhall find me a much better man, that is, a much 
better friend, or at leaſt a much leſs faulty one, than 
I am a poet. That whatever zeal I may have, or 
whatever regard I way ſhew, for things I truly am fo 
pleaſed with as your entertaining writings ; yet I ſhall 
ſtill have more for your perſon, and for your health, 
and for your happineſs. ; would, with as much rea- 


dineſs, play the apothecary or the nurſe, to mend 


your head-aches, as I would play the critick to im- 


prove your verſes, I have ſeriouſly looked over and 
over thoſe you intruſted me with; and aſſure you, 


Madam, I would as ſoon cheat in any other truſt, as 


in this. I ſincerely tell you, I can mend them very 


little, and only in trifles, not worth writing about; 


but will tell you every tittle when I have the happi- | 


neſs to ſee you. 


T am more concerned than you can reaſonably be- 


| lieve, for the ill ſtate of health you are at prefent 
under : but I will appeal to time, to ſhew you how 


ſincerely I am (if I live long enough to prove myſelf 


what I truly am) e 
Madam, 


Your moſt faithful ſervant, 


A. POPE. 


I am very fick all the while I write this letter, 


which I hope will be an excuſe for its being ſo | 5 


ſceriddled. 


LE T- 
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LETTER VII. 
"Ma Þ 4 as; 
bk | 5 Twitenham, Nov. . 
| T happened that when I determined to an- 


ſwer yours, by the poſt that followed my re- 
ceipt of it, I was prevented from the firſt proof ] 


have had the happineſs to give you of my warmth 
and readineſs, in returning the epitaph, with my ſin- 
. cere condolements with you on that melancholy ſub- 
jet. But nevertheleſs I reſolved to ſend you the one, 


though unattended by the other: I begged Mrs. H 
to incloſe it, that you might at leaſt ſee J had not the 
power to delay a moment the doing what you bid me; 
eſpecially when the occaſion of obeying your com- 
mands was ſuch, as muſt affect every admirer and 


wWwell-wiſher of honour and virtue in the nation, 


| You had it in the very blots, the better to com- 


pare the places; and I can only fay it was done to 
the beſt of my judgment, and to the extent of my ſin- 
r by EO i 


1 do not wonder that you decline the poetical 


amuſement I propoſed to you, at this time. I know 
{from what little I know of your heart) enough at 


leaſt to convince me, it muſt be too deeply concerned 
at the loſs, not only of ſo great, and ſo near a relati- 


' on; but of a good man (a loſs this age can hardly ever 


afford to bear, and not often can ſuſtain). Yet per- 


| haps it is one of the beſt things that can be ſaid of 


poetry, that it helps us to paſs over the toils and 


| troubles of this tireſome journey, our life; as horſes 


are encouraged and ſpirited up, the better to bear 


their labour, by the jingling of bells about their heads, 
Indeed, as to inyſelf, IJ have been uſed to this odd 
cordial, ſo long, that it has no effect upon me: but 
RE you, Madam, are in your honey-moon of poetry 3 


you have ſeen only the ſmiles, and enjoyed the c- reſ- 


ſes, of Apollo. Nothing is ſo pleaſant to a Muſe as 


the 
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the firſt children of the i imagination ; but when once 
| the comes to find it meer conjugal duty, and the care 
of her numerous progeny daily grows upon her, it is 
all a ſour tax for paſt pleaſure, As the Pſalmiſt ſays 
on another occaſion, the age of a Muſe is ſcarce 
above five and twenty: all the reſt is labour and ſor- 
Tow. | find by experience that his own fiddle is no 
great pleaſure to a common fidler, after once the firſt 
good conceit of himſelf is loſt. 
long at laſt to be acquainted with you ; 5 ood Mrs. 
. tells me you ſhall ſoon be in town, and I 
bleſt with the viſion | have ſo long deſited. Pray be- 
lieve 1 worſhip you as much, and ſend my addreſſes 
to you as often, as to any female Saint in heaven: it 
is certain I fee you as little, unleſs it be in my fleep; 
and that way too, holy hermits are viſited * the 
Saints themſelves. 5 
I am, without figures and metaphors, yours : and 
hope you will think, I have ſpent all my fiction in my 
poetty; ſo that | have nothing but plain truth left for 
my proſe; with bi I am ever, 


| Madam, | 
Your faithful 


bumble ſervant, 


(LET. 
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LETTER IX. 
MAD A M, 


Five o'clock. 
T THINK it a full proof of that unlucky ſtar, 


which upon too many occaſions I have experien- 
ced ; that this firſt, this only day that I ſhould have 
owned happy beyond expectation (for J did not till 
| yeſterday hope to have ſeen you ſo ſoon) I muſt be 
forced not to de it. I am too ſick (indeed very ill) to 
go out ſo far, and lie on a bed at my doctor's houſe, 
as a kind of force N him to get me better with all 
haſte. | 
l am ſcarce able to ſee theſe few lines I write; to 
wiſh you health and pleaſure enough not to miſs me 


to-day, and myſelf patience to bear being abſent from 
you as well as I can being ill, 


| 1 am truly, 
Your faithful ſervant, | 


LETTER X. 


M AD AM, 


8 Jan. 17, 1727. TE. 
PT E R a very 3 Res and daily hopes 
A of the ſatisfaction of ſeeing and converſing with 
you, I am ſtill deprived. of it in a manner that is the 
wol affiiing, becauſe it is occaſioned by your illneſs 


and | 
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and your misfortune. I can bear my own, I aſfure 


you, much better: and thus to find you loſt ro me, 
at the time that I hoped to have regained you. dou- 
bles the concern I ſhould naturally feel in being depri- 
ved of any pleaſure whatever, 
Mrs. H can beſt expreſs to you the concern 
of a friend, who eſteems and pities : for ſhe has the 
liberty to expreſs it in her actions, and the ſatisfaction 
of attending on you in your indiſpoſition. 


Il wiſh ſincerely your condition were not ſuch as to 
debar me from telling you in perſon how truly l am 
yours. I wiſh I could do you any little offices of 
friendſhip, or give you any amuſements, or help yu 
to what people in your preſent ſtate moſt want, better 


ſpirits. If reading to you, or writing to you, could 
contribute to entertain your hours, or to raiſe you to 
a liveher reliſh of life, how well ſhould I think my 
time employed! indeed I ſhould, and think it a much 


better end of my poor ſtudies, than all the vanities of 
fame, or views of a character that way, which engage 


moſt men of my fraternity. 1 
I you thoroughly knew the zeal with which I am 
your ſervant, you would take ſome notice of the ad- 


vice | would give you, and ſuffer it to have a weight 


with you proportionable to the ſincerity with which it 
is given. . „ . 

I beg you to do your utmoſt to call to you all the 
ſuccours, which your own good ſenſe and natural re- 
flection can ſuggeſt, to avoid a melancholy way of 
thinking, and to throw up your ſpirits by intervals of 


moderate company; not to let your diſtemper fix it- 


ſelf upon your mind at leaft, though it will not entire- 


ly quit your body. Do not indulge too much ſolitari- 
neſs, Though moſt company be not proper or ſu p- 


ortable during your illneſs, force yourſelf to enter 
into ſuch as is good and reaſonable, where you may 


i have your liberty, and be under no reſtraint. 


Why will you not come to your friend Mrs. —, 
ſince you are able dl 6 out, and ſince motion is cer- 
tainly good for your 


any 


ealth ? why will you not make 
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any little ſets of ſuch as you are eaſieſt with, to ſit 
with you ſometimes? | | 
Do not think I have any intereſted aim in this ad 
vice: though I long to ſee yon, and to try to amuſe 
you, I would not for the world be confidered as one 
that would ever require for my own gratification, 
any thing that might either be improper or hurtful to 
70. 
f Pray let me know, by our friend Mis. H, if 
there can be any thing in my power to ſerve, or to 
amuſe you. But uſe me fo kindly, as not to think 
ever of writing to me till you are fo well as that I 
may ſee you, and then it will be needleſs. Do not 
even read this, if it be the leaſt trouble to your eyes 
or head. N 
Believe me, with great reſpect, a the warmeſt 
good wiſhes for your ſpeedy recovery, SY 


| Madam, 
Your moſt faithful, 


and moſt humble ſervant, 


A. POPE. 


LETTER XI. 
Mapam, 


| Twitenham, June 3. 1723. 


＋ was an inexpreſſible pleaſure to me to ſee your 
letter, as I aſſure you it had long been a great trou- _ 

ble, to reflect on the melancholy reaſon of your ſilence 
and abſence. It was that only which hindered my 
Writing, not only again, but ofcen, to you; for fear 
your good-nature ſhould have been prompted to oblige _ 
me too much at your own expence, by anſwering. 
Indeed I never expreſſed (and never ſhall be able to 
| ex- 
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expreſs) more concern and good withes for you, 
than | ſhail ever feel tor one of your merit. 

I am ſorry, the moment you grow better, to have 
you ſnacht from thoſe, who I may ſay deſerve the 
pleaſure of ſeeing you in health, for having ſo long 
lamented and felt your illneſs. 

Mrs H 


ſay will not be long out of Hertfordſhire. I want 
nothing but the ſame happy pretence ſhe has, of atitle 


through your friendſhip, and the privilege of her ſex, 


to be there immediately. I cannot but wonder you 


have not heard from her, though I ſhould wonder if 


any body elſe had; for I am told by her family ſhe 
has had much of 1 5 head- ach at Bath, beſides the 


excuſe of a great giddineſs occaſioned naturally by the 
waters. I writ to her at the firſt going, and have not 


heard a word from her; and now you tell me the 


fame thing, I conclude ſhe has been worſe than 1 
imagined, I hear ſhe returns on Wedneſday, when 
I ſhall have the ſatisſaction (I doubt not) to talk and = 


hear a great deal of Mrs. 


T wiſh I could ſay any thing, either to comfort you 5 


"when ill, or entertain you when well. Though no- 
thing could, in the proper proportion of fiiendſhip, 
more affect me than your condition; I have not 
wanted other occaſions of great melancholy, of 


which the leaſt is the loſs of part of my fortune by: + 


late act of parliament. 


I am at preſent in the afflicting 3 * . 


king my laſt leave of one of the * trueſt friends I 


ever had, and one of the greateſt men in all polite 


learning. as well as the moſt agreeable companion, 


this nation ever had, 
I really do not love life ſo dearly, or ſo weakly, 


as to value it on any other ſcore, than for that por- 
tion of happineſs which a friend only can beftow 


upon it: or, if | muſt want that myſelf, for the 


Wen which is next it, of ng deſerving and. 


..9 Ei hop Atterbury. 


I hope, will find it not impoſ- 
ſible to draw you to Richmond : and if not, I dare 


ir- 
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virtuous people happy. So that indeed I want com- 
fort; and the greateſt I can receive from you (at 


leaſt unleſs I were ſo happy as to deſerve what I ne- 
ver can) will be to hear you grow better till you 
grow perfectly well, perfectly eaſy, and perfectly hap- 


py, which no one more ſincerely wiſhes than, 


Madam, 

8 Your faithful and obliged . 
friend and ſervant, 

A. POPE. 


* 


1 | Twitenham, Sept. 26, 1723. - 
1 T would be a vanity in me to tell you why I 
1 trouble you ſo ſoon again I cannot imagine my- 


| ſelf of the number of thoſe correſpondents whom you 
call favourite ones; yet I know it is thought, that 
induſtry may make a man what merit cannot: and 
if an old maxim of my Lord Oxford's be true, 


That in England if a man reſolve to be any thing, 
and conſtantly ſtick to it, he may (even a Lord Trea- 


ſiurer): if fo, I ſay it ſhall not be want of reſolution 
that ſhall hinder me from being a favourite. In good 
| earneſt, I am more ambitious of being ſo to you, 


Madam, than I ever was, or ever ſhall be, of being 


one to any Prince, or (which is more) any Prince's 


Miniſter, jn Chriſtendom. „ 
I wiſh 1 could tell you any agreeable news of 


What your heart is concerned in; but I have a ſort 
of quarrel to Mrs. H—— for not loving herſelf fo 

well as ſhe does her friends: for thoſe ſhe makes 
happy, but not herſelf, 5 


There 


mo 
four of this kind in en admirable : * the 
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There i is an air of ſadneſs about her which grie ves 
me, and which, I have learnt by experience, will 


Increaſe upon an indolent (I will not ſay an affected) 


reſignation to it. It will do ſo in men, and much 
more in women, who have a natural ſoftneſs that 


finks them even when reaſon does not. This | tel] 
you in confidence ; and pray give our friend ſuch 
hints as may put her out of humour with melancho- 
1y: your cenſure, or even your raillery, may have 


more weight with her than mine: a man cannot 


either fo decently, or ſo delicately, take upon him 
to be a phyſician in theſe concealed diſtempers. 


You ſee, Madam, I proceed in truſting you with 
things that nearly concern me. In my laſt letter [ 
ſpoke but of a trifle, myſelf: in this I advance far- 


. ther, and ſpeak of what touches me more, a friend. 


| This beautiful ſeaſon will raiſe up ſo many rural 


4 images and er . in a poetical mind, that I ex- 
| 


pect, you, and all ſuch as you (if there be any ſuch), 


at leaſt all who are not downright dull tranſlators, 


like your ſervant, muſt * be e of 


verſes. 


1 lately ſaw a ſketch this way on the bower of 


. Bedington : I could wiſh you tried ſomething in the 


deſcriptive way on any ſubje& you pleaſe, mixed 


with viſion and moral ; like pieces of the old pro- 


n poets, which abound with fancy, and are the 
amuſing ſcenes in nature. There are three or 


C2 The lines * ae to are as tees 


10 Tempe? s ſhades the living _ was 3 
And the firſt Pope (immortal Phœbus) ſung, 
Theſe happy ſhades, where equal beauty reigns, he 

Bold rifing hills, flant vales, and far-ſtretch'd 3 

The grateful verdure of the waving woods, | 

The ſoothing murmur of the falling floods, 

A nobler boaſt, a higher glory yield, 

Than that which Phoebus ſtampt on Tempe's geld 

All that can charm the eye, or pleaſe the car, 
7 oy 8, Harmony iticlf inhabits here. 


Flower 


nel 


ed with. 
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Flower and the Leaf” every body has been delight- 

I have long had an inclination to tell a Fairy tale, 
the more wild and exotic the better ; therefore a wi- 


fon, which is confined to no rules of probability, will 


take in all the variety and luxuriancy of deſcription. 
you will; provided there be an apparent moral to it, 
I think, one or two of the Perſian tales would give 

one hints for ſuch an invention: and perhaps if the 


ſcenes were taken from real places that are known, 
in order to compliment particular gardens and build- 
ings of a fine taſte (as I believe ſeveral of Chaucer's 


deſcriptions do, though it is what nobody has ob- 
ſerved), it would add great beauty to the whole. 

I wiſh you found ſuch an amuſement pleaſing to 
you : if you did but, at leiſure, form deſcriptions 


from objects in nature itſelf, which ſtruck you moſt _ 
_ livelily, I would undertake to find a tale that ſhould 
bring them all together: which you will think an 
odd undertaking, but in a piece of this fanciful and 


imaginary nature, I am ſure is praQticable, Excuſe 


this long letter; and think no man is more 


Toy“ faithful 
and obliged ſervant, 


A. POPE, 
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